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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The sulyecti dfthit Falume (Timbm Tbjekb, and Fbvits) are eomplde 
f» themselvei^ although ^usy form only a portion of the maitter intended to 
be treated of under the head of ** VxasTAULB Sodhtancx*.’' The re- 
maining dMsiona of Esculknt Vxoetables, Spices, Substakgxs 
ivuicH ABE USED JOB Clothivo, ^c., are in hand. 
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Part I. 

TIMBER TREES. 

Chapter I. 

Timber is one of the most essential substances in 
the arts ; and, in every situation in which it has been 
found, mankind R|l||lf to have first resorted to it, for 
habitations, for domftc implements, for the means 
of transporting thempKres and their property by land 
and by water, and .il% the formation of their weapons, 
whether to be u«||lti war or in the chase. The va- 
rieties of timber^ use among different nations are 
very many, and not a few of them are but little known , 
in England. It will, therefore, be necessary here to 
confine our notice to some of the more important. 

THE OAK. 

In point of strength, durability, and general appli- 
cation, Oak claims the precedence of all timber ; and 
to England, which has risen to the highest rank 
among the nations, mainly through her commerce 
and her marine, the oak, ** the father of ships,*’ as it . 
has been called, is inferior in value only to her religion,^ 
her liberty, and the spirit and industry of her people. 

Of the Oak (called Quercus^ in Latin), there are 
fourteen species described by Linnieus. During the 
last fifty years, so much attention has been paid to 
this important tree by travellers distinguished &r 
their researches in natural history, that a surprising 
addition has been made to the number of known ^ 
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species. Professor Martyn*. in his edition of Miller’s 
jardener’s Dictionary, enumerates twenty-six; Will- 
ienow, who wrote in 1805, describes seventy-six ; and 
i’ersoon, another eminent naturalist of the same date, 
numerates eig;hty-two. At present we have more 
nan a hundred and forty species described by diflb- 
nt writers; and of these more than one half belong 
) . America. Twenty-six species were discovered in 
|or^Ai|^nca by two indefatigable naturalists, father 
{A soii,.jn9^e(l Michaux; and Humboldt and Bon- 
^id'Jh^e fO^itioned twenty-four oUiers, which they 
'ipA course of their tmvels in South 

menoL , various species of oak, some may 

) dfut^ wtiij.!shrub8, others with the most majestic 
^^li^Iibrest; some are prergreens, and others 
or lose their l&ves during the winter. 
£ gpedes from which the best timber is derived, 
licii is by far the most abundant in Britain, and a 
tive of it, is the Common Oak ^nercus rohur). 
The cut opposite exhibits the leaf, flower, and 
it (the type) of this tree. We shall introduce the 
ne mode of illustration in other instances. 

The oak timber imported from America is much 
erior to that of the common oak of England : the 
; from the central parts of continental Europe is 
3 inferior, especially in compactness and resistance 
deavage. The knotty oak of England, the ** un- 
Igeable and gnarled oak,’* as Shakspeare called it, 
ad in these two words described its leading pro- 
ves. better than all the botanists, — when cut 
?n at a proper age (from fifty to seventy years), 
isally i^^e best timber that is known. Sme tim- 
h liider, some more difficult to rend, and 
e ieds capable of being broken across ; but noae 
ains all the three qualities in so great and so 
i proportions; and thus, for at once suppmrting 
Agbif resisting a strain, and not splintezii^ by a 




Com aon 0 rob i 

caniipii shot, tlie timber cf|p oak is superior to every 
other Evceptinc^ the wood, the part nearest 
the bark, whKh is not jMperly matured, it is very 
durable, whether in air, m earth, or in water ; and it 


18 said that no insects in tlie island will eat mto the 


heart of oak, as they do, sooner oi later, into most of 
tlie domestic and many of the foiei^n kinds of timber. 

Important as the oak is now in the arts, there was a 
periocl 111 the history of Britain when it h as valued prm* 
cipally for its acorns It is not recorded that aooms 
were ever used as human food in this country, though 
they weie so used, and are still said to be, by &e 
poorer peasants in the south of Europe. Cervantes, 
in his romance of Don Quixote, not only sets them 
befoie the goatheids as a dainty, but picks out the 
choicest as a dessert for the Countess herself. The 


oaks with edible acorns are not, howe\er, of the same 


species as the Enghsh oak. The Itahaii oak, which 
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Virgil represents as the monarch of the forest, and 
of \he elevation of whose top, the stedfastness of 
whose roots, and of whose triumph in its green- 
ness over tlie lapse of ages, he gives a splendid 
description in the second book of his Georgies, bore 
fruit which was used as food. The Quercus ilex (the 
eyergreen oak), which is still common iu Spain, in 
Italy, in Greece, in Syria, in the south of France, and 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, bears a fruit, 
which, in its agreeable flavour, resembles nuts. It is 
a slow-growing tree, and is always found single, and 
not in clumps. There is another evergreen oak, 
Quercua hdLloia^ very common in Spain and Barbary, 
of which the acorns are most abundant and nutritive. 
During the late war in Spain, the French armies were 
fortunate in finding subsistence uj)on the ballota 
acorns, in the woods of Salamanca. We are often 
startled by the assertions of ancient writers, that the 
acorn, in the early periods of society, formed the prin- 
cipal food of mankind. Much of our surprise would 
have ceased had we distinguished between the com- 
mon acorn, and that of the Ilex, Ballota, and Esculus 
oaks. Some of the classic authors speak of the fat- 
ness of the primitive inhabitants of Greece and 
southern Europe, who, living in the forests which were 
planted by the hand of Nature, were supported almost 
wholly upon the fruit of the oak. The Grecian poets 
and historians called these people halanophagi (eaters 
of acorns) ; but then the Greek word balanoa^ which 
the Romans translated glana (acorn), applied also to 
such fruits as dates, nuts, beech-mast, and olives. 
These all contain large quantities of oil, which 
renders them particularly nutritive. 

Whether the custom existed among the ancient 
Britons, or (as is more probable) was imported by 
Uie Saxons who came from the thick oak-forests of 
Germany, it is certain that, (luring the time when 
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they held sway in this country, the fatteninf^ of hogs 
upon acorns in the forests was accounted so im- 
portant a branch of domestic economy, that, at about 
the close of the seventh century. King Ina enacted 
the panage law^ for its regulation. fThe fruit of the 
oak then formed gifU to kings, and part of the dowries 
of queens. So very important was it, indeed, that 
the failure of the acorn crop is recorded as one of the 
princifnil causes of famine. One of the most vex- 
atious acts of William the Conqueror, in his passion 
for converting the whole of the forests into hunting- 
grounds, was tliat of restricting tlie people from liit- 
teiiing their hogs; and this restriction was one of 
the grievances which King John was called upon to 
redress at the triumj^h of Kunuenu^e, where bia 
assembled subjects com|)elled him to sign Magna 
Charia. It is to be observed that swine’s yrps the 
principal ibod of most nations in the earlier aitages of 
civilization ; and this is to be attributed to the extreme 
rapidity with whicli the hog species multiply. 

U]) to a recent jieriod, large droves of hogs were 
fattened upon the acorns of the New Forest, in 
Hampshire, under the guidance of swinelierds, who 
collected the herds together every night by the sound 
of a horn. At tlie present time, the hogs of Estre- 
uiadura are principally fed upon the acorns of the 
Uallota oak ; and to tliis cause is assigned the great 
delicacy of their flesh. 

The history of the importance of the oak as timber 
nearly keeps pace with that of ship-building; and 
there is little doubt that, from the time of Alfred, who 
first gave England a navy capable of contending 
with her enemies u|)on the sea, to tliat of Nelson 
(about nine hundred years afterwards), in whom 
nautical skill appears to have been raised to the greatest 
possible height, the oak was the principal and essential 
material in ship-building. It has been stated that 
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the inferiority of some of our more recently bwilt ships, 
and the ravaf^es which the dry rot is makings amon&r 
them, have arisen from the substitution of foreig-n oak 
for that of native growth. A writer in a recent number 
of the Quarterly^ Review has ascribed this evil to the 
substitution of a foreign species of oak, in our own 
plantations, instead of continuing the tnie native tree*. 
In the same way, the real Scotch hr has been gradu- 
ally superseded by a very inferior species, liearing the 
same name. It is highly probable, however, that the 
cultivation of some species, both of oak and of other 
trees, in richer soils and less exposed situations than 
are favourable to their greatest perfection, may pro- 
duce this degeneracy. The following extract from 
the work of a distinguished planter. Sir Henry 
Steuart, offers some interesting illusiraiions of this 
ctrcumstance : — 

** The common oak in Italy and Spain, where it 
grows faster than in Britain, is ascertained to be of 
shorter duration in those countries. In the same way, 
the oak in the highland mountains of Scotland or 
Wales is of a much harder and closer grain, and there- 
fore more durable, than what is found in England ; 
though on such mountains it seldom rises to the fifth 
part, or less, of the English tree. Every carpenter 
in Scotland knows the extraordinary ditlerence be- 
tween the durability of highland oak, and oak usually 
imported from England, for the spokes of wheels. 
Every extensive timl^r dealer is aware of the superior 
■ hardness of oak raised in Cumberland and Yorkshire 
over that of Monmouthshire and Herefordshire ; and 
such a dealer, in selecting trees in the same woods 
ib any district, will always give the preference to oak 
of slow growth^ and found on cold . jlayey soils, 

’ Some of the most eminent botanists and planters deny the 
Curacy of this statement ; and we therefore omit the extract 
which we gave in the first edition of this work. 
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aiid to ash on rocky cliffs; which he knows to be the 
soils and climates natural to both. If he take a cubic 
foot of park oak and another of forest oak, and weigh 
the one against the other (or if he do the like with 
ash or elm of the same descriptions), the latter will 
uniformly turn out the heavier of the two*.” 

When the oak stands alone, it is a spreading rather 
than an elevated tree ; in that situation the timl)er is 
said to be more compact and firm, and the crooked 
arms of the trees are better adapted for ship-building 
than when the trees ore close together. In thickly 
planted groups, the oak will reach an elevation of 
eighty or a hundred feet before it begins to decay; 
a\ift in some of the choicer trees, forty, fifty, or even 
sixty feet may be found without a single lateral 
brunch, and of such diameter that, even at the smaller 
extremity, they will square to eighteen inches or two 
feet . Those are as well adapted for beams and planking 
as the others are for crooked timbers; and, therefore, 
in order to secure a proper supply, not only for mari- 
time, but for domestic purposes, it is desirable.to have 
them ill both situations. 

The trunk of the detached oak acquires by far the 
greater diameter ; some of the old liollow trees, most 
of which are of this description, having a diameter of 
as much as sixteen feet in the cavity, and still a shell 
•of timber on the outside, sufficiently vigorous for 
producing leaves, and even acorns. The age to which 
Die oak can continue to vegetate, even after the core 
has decayed, has not been fully ascertained. But, in 
favourable situations, it must be very considerable. 
In the New Forest, Evelyn counted, in the sections 
of some trees, three hundred or four hundred con- 
centric rings or layers of wood, each AT which must 
have recorded a year’s growth. The same celebrated 
planter mentions oaks in Donnington Park, near 
Newbury, once the residence of Chaucer, which could 
Planter's Quide,p. 476. 
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uot have arrived at the size which they [x>ssessed in 
a less period than about three hundi^ years; and 
though he does not say upon what evidence tiie 
opinion is grounded, Gilpin notices, in his Forest 
Scenery, ** a few (.venerable oaks in the New Forest, 
that chronicle upon their furrowed trunks ages before 
tile Conquest” 

Some out of the number of ancient oaks that are 
celebrated, it may not be uninteresting to mention : 
-^One of the three in Donnington Park, the King* s 
oak, was fifty feet high before a bough or even a knot 
appeared, and the base of it squared ftye feet entirely 
solid; the Queen's oak was straight as a line for forly 
feet^ theii divided into two immense arms, and the 
h^of it squared to four feet; and Chaucer k Oak, 
said to have been planted by the poet, tluuigh inferior 
to the royal ones, was still a most stately tree. Tlie 
Ftamlingham oak (Suffolk), used in the coiislructioii 
of the Royal Sovereign, was four feet nine inches 
square, and yielded four square beams, each forty* 
four feet in length. An oak felled at Withy Park, 
Shropshire, in 1697, was nine feet in diameter, with- 
out the bark ; there were twenty-eight tons of tim- 
ber in the body alone ; and the spread of the top, 
from bough to bough, was one hundred and forty- 
four feet. In Holt Forest, Hampshire, there was 
ant oak, which, at seven feet fnim the ground, was 
thirty-four feet io circumference in 1759 ; and twenty 
years after, the circumference had not increased half 
ah inch. Dr. Plott mentions an oak at Norbiiry, 
wjhich was of the enormous eircumfcreiice of forty- 
five feet; and when it was felled, and lying flat upon 
the ground, two horsemen, one on each side of the 
were oinceaied from each other. The same 
ai^or mentions an oak at Keicot, under the shade of 
wiflteh four thousand three hundred and seventy-four 
Ihieit bad sufficient room to stand. The Boddiugton 
pak, in the vale of Gloucester, was fifty-four feet in 
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circumference at the base. The largfer arms and 
branches were t^one in 1783 ; and the hollow cavity 
was sixteen feet in its largest diameter, with the top 
formed into a regular dome ; while the young twigs , 
on the decayed top had small leaves about the size 
of those of the hawthorn, and an abundant crop of 
acorns. The hollow had a door and one window; 
and little labour might have converted the tree into 
a commodious and rather a spacious room. The 
Fairlop oak, in Essex, though inferior in dimensions 
to the last mentioned, was a tree of immense size, — 
being between six and seven feet indmmeter,atthree 
feet from the ground. Damor>'’s oak in Dorsetshire 
was the largest oak of which mention is made. Its 
circumference was sixty-ei^ht feet ; ^d the cavity of 
it, which was sixteen feet long and twenty feet high, 
was, about the time of the Commonwealth, used by ■ 
an old man for the entertainment of travellers, as an 
ale-house. The dreadl’ul storm in the third year of 
last century shattered this majestic tree; and in 1755 
the last vestiges of it were sold as firewood. An im- 
mense oak was dug out of Hatfield bog in Yorkshire. 
It was a hundred and twenty feet in length, twelve in 
(diameter at the base, ten in the m^dle, and six at 
the smaller end where broken off. 

Some oaks have been as celebrated for being the 
records of historical events, as others have been for 
their magnitude, although a part of the celebrity 
may no doubt be fabulous. Not a hundred years 
ago, the oak in the New Forest, against which the 
arrow of Sir William Tyrrel glanced before it killed 
William Rufus, is said to have been standing, though 
in such a state of decay, that Lord Delg^ware erected 
a monument to indicate the spot. The Royal Oak 
at Boscobel, in which Charles the Secohd concealed ^ 
himself after the defeat at Worcester, has disap- 
peered; and though several trees were raised from 
its acorns, the race seems now to be lost to vege- 
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table history. An oak of still more venerable pre- 
tensions now stands, or lately stood, at. Torwood 
Wood, in Stjrlingshim, under the shadow of whicti 
the Scottish patriot Wallace is reported to have con- 
vened his followers, and impressed upon them, not 
only the necessity of delivering: their country from 
the thraldom of Edward, but their power of doing it, 
if they were so determined. Gilpin mentions one, 
more ancient even than this — ^Alfred*s oak at Oxtbrd, 
wliich was a sapling when that great monarch founded 
the University. This cannot, of course, be implicitly 
credited ; but still the very mention of such things 
proves, that the oak can reach an age several times 
exceeding that of the longest lived of the human race. 

Since oak was so much*iii demand, it has become 
an object of great attention to planters ; and the plants 
are carefully reared by nurserymen from the acorns. 
If the saplings are to be of considerable size when 
planted out in their permanent situations, they are 
several times transplanted in the nursery. The 
deformed ones are cut down to the ground, and 
then a young, vigorous, straight shoot is made, 
instead of that which was deformed. Some of 
those who have paid considerable attention to the 
subject are, however, of opinion, that although trans- 
planting probably accelerates the growth a little, the 
advantage thereby gained is more than compensated 
by the deterioration of the timber, which is neither 
BO strong, nor so durable, as that sown by the liand 

B r where it is to be allowed to remain 
planting. 

^otes fund Illustrations” to Sir Henry 
(resting work*, may be found some itii- 
v'atioiis on the best method of raising 
r aftval purposes. Our limits preclude 
reference to this subject ; but the 
nciples may be stated as the result of 
Planter's Guide; p. 478. 
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thin writer’s observations upon the effect of culture 
** If trees be in a soil and climate wone than lAose 
that are natural to them^ then culture will be of 
some advantage, as the extra iticrease of wood will 
he of a quality not inferior to what in iU natural 
Hlaie it would obtain ; or, in other words, 4t will cor- 
respond with that degree of quality and quantity of 
timber which the nature of the species admits of 
l)eing obtained ; but culture, in this case, must be 
applied with cautious discrimination, and a sound 
judgment. On the other hand, if trees be in a better 
soil and dimaU than are natural to them^ and, at 
the same time, that the annual increase of wood be 
])roinoted by culture, it will be a decided disadvan- 
tage, and deteriorate the wood. In the same way, if 
trees be in their natural state, the annual increase of 
timber, obtained by culture, will injure its quality, in 
a degree corresponding with the increased quantity.'’ 

Of the various European oaks, the Quercus peduh- 
culata is the most esteemed on the Oontinent. It is 
a magnificent tree, considerably taller than our 
native oak. In the forests of Fontainebleau and of 
Coinpiegne there are at this day many trees of this 
species, the trunks of which measure thirty to 
thirty-six feet in circumfmnce at the base, and rise 
to the height of forty feet' without a single branch. 
Beautiful as this species is, it produces, however, 
timber very inferior to our Quercus robur. It is 
probable that the species which is indifferently de- 
signated by French botanists Quercus : robury nod 
Qnercussessil^ora^ is a species entirely difierenifrom 
our real English oak ; for the wood of the Quercus 
pedunculata is described by these writers as harder 
and more compact than that of the robur or smUu 
flora. The Quercus a&a of North America very 
much resembles the Quercus .pedunculata. It is 
found in all the countries of the United States, from 
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IBMA Caoadft. It is the species chiefly used 
&; sh^bmldiiig, end Ibr houses; and casks for 
iMjuors'are principally made of it, as those of the red 
%!ii^ will only eonlaiia dry goods. Considerable 
quantities of th»\^mb^ are iitnported into England. 

extracted an oil 

fi^m the a<^niireHr this sp^s^s, with which they pre- 
par^ their Irpod. Thequeridtron {Quercus iinctoria) 
is;; oi^ commonly preferred for the 

bdustroction hqu#S in the United States. The 
of this specie^ Affords p, yellow %e, which is a 
cohsj^ article of commerce ; it is used for dye- 
The quercitron is employed by 
in tant^ leather, chiefly on account 
the fellow colour which it 
ifi^r^ to skins is considered a defect^ and is gene- 
by a subsequent chemical process. 
^ tfmted States, the bark of almost every sort of 
, tioa:i8 used for tannillg; the abundance with which 
it lA procv^ rendeii^> selection less necessary. In 
jB^land, ii^^^ almost exclusively applied to 
ihia purpoc^^hs it coi^lns the largest -quantity of 
ii^in of any known sufaatancov The leaves of some 
trees may be so ^plkd- The Chinese use tlie coarser 
{eaves of the t^tiee In the preparation of leather. 

A flue oak is one of the most picturesque of trees. 
It cohveys to the mind associations of strength and 
are very impressive. The oak stands 
does not take, like other 
ti^s^ a tWbted form from the action of the winds. 

^ tree k so remark- 

^ stoutness of its limbs ; they dp not 
Ijiicdy spring^^^i^ and 

I hyis sepABidi^ 

which i$ ^The twfsted bnmches of the 

aiid;gieatlp«ct 0 hs beauty; ond the boii- 
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zontal direction of its bougbs, spreading over a 
surface, completes the idea its spvie^igiity over all^ 
the trees of the forest Even a decayed oak^ > 

« ■ diy anddead. 

Still clad #ttb reUquea jaf ,its troii|lijls old, 

Lifting to heawn 

Whose foot on earth Ea^gi^. hut leeble^Eold^;* 

—even such a treeas Speimrdias thus.deseidfc^ 
strikingly beautiful : decay in this caseioo^ 

To such an oak L^n cpiiq||red' % 
declining state* 

The Cork Oak ;(Q/rerctis tuber) is not a 

tree as the commoiiy^k. The^ aee 
a broad l^Ved and a narrow kp^di 
evergreens ; besides other varieties wb^h stkd" tEcip v 
leaves. The broad-leaved evergreen is, howcverj^''^ 
most common, and itk, the pm from 
of commerce is chiefly obtaiipii^^; It m mentbi^i^ - 
Theophrastud, Pliny, and sop^ othcd^l^^ 
ralists, as being well known ki the dajif^^the. 0 
and Roman8,<^ — the latter pf. whom t^ls^^ 
variety of purposes, and amliig the rest for the 
ping of bottles. They used it<^rv|[pats to thidr netp 
and fishing tackle ; for buoys to tliiEur aneht^ 
wlieii 'Camillus was sent to the Capjipl, through the 
Tiber, during the siege by the G aubi;^^ lie had; n life^ 
))reserver of cork under ins dress. 

The Cork Oak is indigenous, or at least abkildaiit* 
in Portugal, Spain, part of the south of 
Italy; on die opfiosite coast of the.Medlter^^ 
and the Levant Spain ^pnd.i^oituyg^ the 

greater portion of the cork which is oonsimpd in 
Europe. The cork ip the , bark which the kih 
pushes ou#i^rds, as is comnrnh 
the outeirvbark is of lar^ Vqu^ and is 
speedily renewed; When rhmoved^ there U 

G 
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Cor* Oak-^ereiu saber, 

or inner barkt below it, and from this the cork is 
reproduced in the course of a few years, — while the 
tree ie iMud to live logger, and grow more vigorously, 
tlnin if the cork were not removed. The first time 
Uiat die cork is taken ofll^ is when the tree is about 
fifteen years old. That crop is thin, bard, full of 
fissuies, and consequently of little value ; and the 
second, which is rerqoved about ten years after, is 
also of an inferior quality. After this, ifie operation 
is repeated once in eight^pr ten years, the produce 
being greater in quantity, and superior in quality, 
«|^h successive time. According to Duhamel, a cork- 
tree thus barked will live a hundred and fifty years. 
The months . of July and August are tiiose which are 
chosen for removing the cork. The bark is cleft 
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longitudinally, at certain intervals, down to the 
crown of the root, with an axe, of which the handle 
terminates in a wedge; Slid a circular incision is 
then made from each extremity the longitudinal 
cuts. The bark is then beaten, to ddach it fiom the 
liber; and it is liHed up ^v^troducing tlie wedged 
handle, taking care to leave sufficient of the inner 
laminae upon the wood. Without* which precaution the 
1 ree would certainly die. The bark being thus removed, 
it is divided into co|^venient lengths ; and it is then 
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fiittened, and slightly charred, to contract the pore?. 
This substance is the rough cork of commerce; atici 
it is thiis ht to he cut into floats, stopj^ers, slioc- 
aoles, and other articles of domestic use, by the, 
manufacturer. TThe cork of the best quality is Arm, 
elastic, and of a slightly red colour. Two thoiisaiul 
five hundred tons of cork w'ere imported into the 
United Kingdom in 1827. Cork burned in vessels 
of a particular construction gives the substance called 
Spanish black. 

The Oak from which the nut-galls ot commerce 
are procured (Qucrcus infecloria) is minutely de- 
scribed by M. Olivier, in his Travels. The species is 
very common in Asia-Minor; but, till the time of 
this traveller, Euroiieans had very little information 
on the subject, although the galls were a eousiderable 
ardcle of commerce. It is a shrub, seldom exceeding 
six feet in height; and it has not only been accurately 
described by M. Olivier, but was introduced by him 
into France, where it is cultivated as a garden shrub, 
and grows well in the open air. 

The gall is a morbid excrescence produced by the 
puncture of a winged insect, to which Olivier has given 
the name of DiploUpu GMm Tinctorite, This ex- 
crescence is of a globular fl)rm, with an unequal and 
tuberculous surface. It is developed on the young 
shoots of the tree, and contains within it the eggs which 
the insect has deposited. The best galls are gathered 
before the transformation of the insect, because in 
that state they are heavier, and contain more of the 
tannin principle. When the insect has left them, they 
are pierced from the interior to the surface. The best 
galls come from Aleppo.- The substance of which 
they are composed is peculiyly astringent ; of which, 
according to Sir Humphry fiavy, flve hundred parts 
contain a hundred and eighty parts of soluble matter, 
principally formed of taniiiu and gallic acid. One 
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hundred and. $eventy-foitr tons of galls werA im- 
ported into the United Kkigdom in 1827. 

The instinct by whieh certain insects choose for 
the nests of their luture oiispring the substance of 
various vegetable bodies^ is one of 4he most curious 
provisions in the economy of Nature. Afti^r having 
pierced tliose bodies, they deposit their eggs, whicl^ 
being hatched, produce iarvee^ that are more or 
less fatal to the vegetable substance to which they 
are attached. In the volume of this series, entitled 

Insect Architecture,” will be found a minute ac- 
count of the inode in which this genus of insects 
(Cynips) conduct their remarkable operations. They 
are provided with a needle in a sheatli, which has 
most surprising |)owers of extension, derived from tlie 
peculiar construction of the whole body of the insect, 
so iniich so that the needle can be extended to double 
Uic length oi’ the animal itself; and with this iiistni- 
meiit it forms a nest for its oflspring, vyhfle the 
young, in the same manner, pierce their way out 
of the vegetable shell which has been their protec- 
tion. In this way is the gall produced. The 
oak-apple is an excrescence of the same nature, 
though effected by a different species of insect. 
There are various insects possessing the .instinct 
thus to deposit their eggs, that are furnished with an 
ajjpamtus of the curious construction above described, 
necessary for puncturing the branch, as is done by 
the parent; and for piercing a way out of tlie gall, as 
is done by the insect produced, after it has passed its 
larva state. Each species of insect ciiooses not only 
the particular vegetable, but the part of that vege- 
table which is best adapted for the reception of its 
larva:; aud iu tliis way the same plant, for instance 
the oak, sometimes redisives the nests of twenty dif- 
ferent species of insects. .A gall sometimes contains 
a single larva, sometimes many, aud it is thus either 
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called simple or compound. A iate a^eeable writer 
on Natural History lias given us some sensible ob- 
servations on the subject of galls, and the instincts of 
the little creatures that produce them ; — 

“ The insect tfiat wounds the leaf of the oak, and 
occasions the formation of the gall-nut, and those 
which are likewise the cause of the apple rising on 
the sprays of the same tree, and those flower-] ike- 
leaves on the buds, have performed very (litlereiLt 
operations, either by the instrument that inflicted the. 
wound, or by the injection of some fluid to influ- 
ence the action of the parts. That extraordinary 
hAiry excrescence on the wild rosCy likewise the result 
of the wounds of an insect (Cynips roHee)^ resembles 
no other nidus reejuired for such creatures that we 
know off; and the red spines on the leaf of the 
maple are different again from others, it is useless 
to inquire into causes of which we probably can 
obtain no certain results; but, judging by the e^'^cLs 
produced by different agents, we must cone ide, 
that, as particular birds require and fabricate from 
age to age very different receptacles for their young, 
and make choice of dissimilar materials, though each 
species has the same instruments to effect it, where, 
generally speaking, no sufficient reason for sucli 
variety of forms and textures is obvious ; so is it 
fitting that insects should be furnished with a variety 
of powers and means to accomplish their requux’.- 
ments, having wants more urgent, their nests being 
at times to be so constructed as to resist the infliicnce 
of seasons, to contain the young for much longer 
periods, even occasionally to furnish a supply of food, 
or be a siovtohouse to afford it when wanted by the 
infant broo^^i^ 

In SpainMl the southern provinces of France, and 
akil^ the ;^ftediterraiiean coasts of Africa, there is 
’ Journal of a Naturalist page 109. 
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foimd in ^rcnt plenty a small species of oak, called 
the Kermes {Quercus coccifera\ which is remarkable 
fhr nonrishinpf large quantities of a small insect 
(Corn/s ilicis), which, lieing gathered, forms ai| 
article of commerce called kermes. • The declivities 
die SieiTa Moreria are covered with the kermes 
oak ; and many of the inliabitants of the province 
of Murcia have no other mode of living than 
gnilu'ritig the kermes. Latreille has unit^ this 
insect to the cochineal family, which it resembles, not 
only in its form, but in producing a scarlet dye. Till 
tl.:* tliscoveiy' of the cochineal insect upon certain 
.s? 'cies of the Cactus in South America, the kermes 

V the only substance used in dyeing scarlet, from 
tl ^)orifKi of the disuse and loss of the Murex and 
Jiurci/nm, — the shell-fish that produced the Tyrian 

• ,/*e of the Romans. The people of Barbary em- 

V ‘ } the kermes for dyeing the scarlet caps used by 
^ .latives in the Levant, and they prefer that of 

to their own produce, lu England, and in 
other countries where manufactures are extensively 
carried on, the cochineal has almost entirely super- 
seded the use of the insect scarlet dye of Europe. 

'* 

Though the Teak Tree (Tectoiia grandUy is a tree 
of quite a different family from the oak, and a native 
of India, it is used in ship-building like the oak, and 
has some resemblance to it in its timber. It is a 
tree of uncommon size, with leaves twenty inches 
long, and sixteen broad, and bears a hard nut. The 
country ships in India, as well as many very fine 
ones that trade between India and this country, are 
built of it. A specimen was introduced into the 
Royal Gardens at Kew, about sixty years ago; bn|t, 
from the warmth of the climate of which it is a 
native, it can never become a forest-tree in this 
country. 
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Besides its value as timber, the teak has irreiit 
beauty as a tree. It is found more than two hundred 
feet hig;h, and the stem, the branches, and the leaves 
are all very imposing. On the banks of the river 
Irrawaddy, in the Birman empire, the teak forests 
are unrivalled ; and they rise so tar over the junge 
or brushwood, by which tropical forests are usually 
rendered impenetrable, that they seem almost as if 
one forest were rais^l on gigantic poles over the top 
of another. The teak has not the broad strength of 
the oak, the cedar, and some other trees ; but there is 
a grace in its form which they do not possess. 
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Chapter II. 


THE PINE. 

Although, in all or most of its species, not. equal to 
the oak in the strength or the durability of its timber, 
the Pine, perhaps, claims the second place among 
valuable trees. It is very abundant, its growth is 
comparatively rapid, and its wood is straight, elastic, 
and easily worked. Accordingly, as oak is the 
chief timber in building ships for the sea, pine is 
the principal one in the construction of houses upon 
land. It is ‘‘ the Builder's timber; ” and as, when the 
carpenter wants a post or a beam of peculiar strength 
and durability, he has recourse to the oak, so, when 
the shipwright wishes to have a piece of timber that 
shall combine lightness with gi'eat length, as for a 
spar or mast, he makes use of the pine. 

The distinct species of pines enumerated by the 
botanists are about twenty-one. None of these bear 
flat leaves, but a sett of spines, which, however, 
are true leaves. They are mostly, though not 
all, evergreens; but the appearance of the tree, as 
well as the quality of the timber, varies with the 
species, and also with the situation in which it grows. 
Generally speaking, the timber is the more hard and 
durable the colder the situation is, and the slower 
the tree grows ; and in peculiar positions it is not 
unusual to find the northern half of a common pine 
hard and red, while the southern half, though con- 
siderably thicker from the pith to the bark, is white, 
soft, and spongy. 

No account can be given of the first use of the 
difierent species of pines by the natives of the conn- 
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tries where they are indigfenous. The c?dar of Le- 
banon appears to have been used from the earliest 
periods of Syrian history. The Romans, and after 
them the Venetians, made use of tfie larch for arclii- 
tectiiral and household purposes, well as in the 
construction’ of their gfalleys and vessels. The Nor- 
wei^ians and Danes constructed their first ships of 
the pines of the Scandinavian mountains. U])on the 
Gulph of Bothnia, near the borders of Lapland, at 
the bottom of one of the forests sloping towards a 
bay, Dr. Clarke saw a pine-vessel of ff>rty-six tons, 
just launched, which hsid been built by the natives 
upon one of the wildest scenes of the coast, without 
the aid of docks, or any other convenience required 
by marine architects*. The people of the northern 
parts of Britain still make their boats, and the 
rudest of them even their cordage, of the pine; 
and thouflfh the timber of the pines of the New 
World be, upon the whole, less hard and durable 
than those of Europe, it is employed for ship- 
building, as well as for domestic purposes. The 
pine found in the bogs of Ireland is of a very supe- 
rior quality, and used by tlie inhabitants for many 
purpo.ses. Some persons of rank in that country 
have halls and other apartments floored with bog- 
pine ; — while, in several districts, it is the only tim- 
ber of the peasants, who make of it their wooden 
utensils, and also their cordage. It is perfectly proof 
against the worm ; and seems, in durability, almost 
to rival the cedar itself From the greater ease with 
which it can be worked, and its aptitude to receive 
and retain paint, pine is now chiefly employed iH;the 
roofs, floors, and internal flnishing of houses r^the 
European sort, where it has to bear a strain/%r is 
exposed to jvtearing, — and the softer kinds.'^'ftotn 
AiaMcb, for internal mouldings and ornamented! 

Travels in Scandinavia. 
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As is the case now with a g:reat part of Canada, 
Norway, Sweden, the eastern shore of the Baltic, and 
some considerable tracts of the Highlands of Scot- 
land, it is probable that, in very early ages, great part 
of Britain, with those islands towards the north, in 
which there is now hardly a shrub of luiy kind, were 
covered by pine forests. There has been' much con- 
troversy amongst the learned whetlier the pine was 
indigenous to England. Csesar expressly says that 
Britain liad all the trees of Gaul, except the beech 
and fir. It is remarkable, however, that our names 
for the beech are derived from the Roman word 
fa^vs ; but the fir has three names, which are purely 
British — this would seem to justify tlie conclusion, 
that the tree was not introduced by tJie Romans, but 
was originally British*. The fir is perpetually disco- 
vered in such of our mosscvs as were certainly prior 
to the time of the Romans; remains of the tree have 
l)een found, not only on the sides of Uoiiiaii roads, but 
actually under them. But a more complete proof 
of the aucieut existence of pine forests in England 
has been afforded by a minute examination of aai ex- 
tensive district called Hatfield Chase, in Yorkshire. 
This curious subject was investigated with gi’eat 
diligence by the Rev. A. de la Pryme, and the results 
of his researches were coimuunicatcd to the Royal 
Society, in a paper published in their Transactions 
for 1701. Of this paper the following is the sub- 
stance ; and we have generally retained the author's 
own expressions. 

The famous levels of Hatfield Chase were the 
largest chase of red deer that King Charles the First 
had in England, containing in all above 180,000 
acres of land, about half of which was yearly drowned 
by vast quantities of water. This being sold to one 
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Sir Cornelius Vermuiden, a Dutcliman, he at length 
efihctually dischased, drained, and reduced it to con- 
stant arable and grounds, with immense 
labour, and a^the expense of above 400,000/. lii 
the soil of all or most of these 180,000 acres of land, 
of which 90,000 were drained, even in the bottom of 
the river Ouse, and in the bottom of the adventilious 
soil of all Marshland, and round about by the skirls 
of the Lincolnshire Wolds, unto Gainsbiiry, JJawtry, 
Doncaster, Bain, Snaith, and Holden, are found 
vast multitudes of the roots and trunks of trees, of 
all sizes, great and small, and of most of the sorts 
which this island either formerly did, or at present 
does, produce; as fir, oak, birch, beech, yew, 
thorn, willow, ash, &c., the roots of all or most of 
which stand in the soil in their natural position, as 
thick as ever they could grow, as the trunks of most 
of them lie by their proper roots. Most of the large 
trees lie along about a yard from their roots (to 
which they evidently belonged, both by their situation 
and the sameness of the wood), with their tops com- 
monly north-east, though, indeed, the smaller trees 
lie almost every way, across the former, some over, 
and others under them ; a third part of all being pitch 
trees, or firs, some of which are thirty yards in 
length or upwards, and sold for masts and keels of 
ships. Oaks have been found, of twenty, thirty, and 
thirty-five yards long, yet wanting many yards at 
the small end ; they are as black as ebony, and very 
durable in any service they are put to. It is very 
observable, and manifestly evident, that many of 
those trees of all sorts have been burnt, but espe- 
cially the pitch or fir trees, some quite through, and 
some all on a side; some have been found chopped 
and squared, some bored, others half split, with large 
j|||pfien wedges and stones in them, and broken axe- 
f^s, somewhat like sacrificing axes in shape; and all 
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this in such places and at such depths that they could 
never have been opened since the destruction of this 
forest till the time of the draiai^ji^ Near large root, 
in the parish of Hatfield, we found eight or nine coins 
of some of the Roman emperors, but c^ceediiigly con- 
sumed and defaced with time ; and it is vei^^ observ- 
able, that on the confines of this low country, between 
Burniiigham and Brumby in Lincolnshire, are several 
great hills of loose sand, under which, as they are 
yearly worn and blown away, are disco \ercd many 
roots of large firs, with the marks of the axe as fresh 
upon them as if they liad been cut down only a few 
weeks. Ifazol-iiuts and aconis have frequently been 
found at the bottom of the soil of those levels and 
moors, and whole bushels of fir-tree apples, or cones, 
ill large quantities together.’* 

Tlic author of this paper then goes on to shew that 
t he Romans destroyed this immense forest, partly by 
cutting down the trees, and partly by burning them ; 
and that these fallen trees dammed up the rivers, 
which, forming a lake, gave origin to the large turf- 
moors of that part of the country. The Romans 
themselves mention cutting down the British forests, 
as well for the pui*pose of making roads through the 
coiiiilry, as to drive the natives out of their fastnesses. 

In the peat-bogs of the bleakest districts of Scot- 
land, the remains of pine-trees are very abundant; and 
such is their durability, in consequence of the quantity 
of turpentine they contain, tliat, where the birch is re- 
duced to a pulp, and the oak cracks into splinters, as 
it dries, the heart of the pine remains fresh, and, em- 
balmed in its own tuq>eutinc, is quite elastic, and 
used by the country ]}eoj}le in place of candles. In 
England, too, subterraneous beds of pine have been 
found ; . and though, in consequence of the greater 
warmtli of the climate, these contain less turpentine, 
and are more decayed, the remains of the cones, or 
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seed-vessels, shew that they belong to the same 
species. 

One of the most singular changes to which any 
country can subjected, is that which arises from 
the formation of extensive masses of peat-earth. 
They are common in most of the colder parts of the 
world ; and are known in Ireland (where they occupy 
nearly one-tenth of the surface) by the name of bogs, 
and in Scotland by the name of peat-mosses. These 
accumulations of a peculiar vegetable matter are a 
sort of natural chronicle of the countries in which 
they are found. In the northern parts of the island 
of Great Britain, and in many ])laces of Ireland, 
especially in the central parts, between the Irish Sea 
and the Shannon, they point out that the soil and 
climate were once far superior to what the country 
now, in those situations, enjoys. 

The era of the first commencement of these bogs 
is not known; but as in many of them, both in 
‘Ireland and Scotland, are found the horns and 
skulls of animals of which no live specimens now 
exist in the country, and have not been since 
the commencement of recorded history, their origin 
must be referred to very remote periods. Not- 
withstanding this, the formation of a peat-bog, 
under favourable circumstances, does not appear, to 
be a very lengthened process ; ,for George, Earl of 
Cromarty, mentions (Philosophical Transactions, No. 
330) that near Loch Bnmw, on the w'est of Ross- 
shire, a considerable portion of ground had, between 
the years 1651 and 1699, been changed from a forest 
of barked and leafless pines, to a peat-moss or bog, 
in which^thc people were cutting turf for fuel. 

The :^ocess, according to the Earl’s description, 
which has been verified by the observations of others, 
is this The pines, after having stood for some time 
deprived of their ^rk, and bleaching in the rains. 
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which, in that country, are both heavy and frequent, 
are gradually rotted near their roots, and fall, gene- 
rally, by the action of the south-west winds, which 
are the most violent in the British isles. After the 
trees have iallen, and have been soal&d by the rains, 
they are soon covered by various species of fiingU 
When these begin to decay, the rain washes the 
adhesive matter into which they are reduced between 
the fallen tree and the ground, and a dam is thus 
formed which collects and contains the water. When- 
ever this takes place, the surface of the stagnant 
pool, or the moist earth, becomes green with mosses, 
and these mosses further retain the water. It is a 
property of those species of moss which grow most 
readily in cold and moist districts, to keep decom- 
posing at the roots while they continue to grow vigo- 
rously at the tops. Cold and humidity, as has been 
said, are the circumstances in which the mosses 
that rot and consolidate into peat are formed ; and 
when the mosses begin to grow, they have the power 
t)f augmenting those causes of their production. 
The mossy sur^e, from its spongy nature, and from 
the moisture with which it is covered, is one of the 
very worst conductors of heat; and thus, even in the 
warmest summers, the surface of moss is always com- 
paratively cold. Besides the spongy part of the moss, 
which retains its fibrous texture for many years, there 
is a portion of it, and especially the small and 

lichem with which it is mixed, that is every year re- 
duced to the consistency of a very tough and reten- 
tive mould. That subsides, closes up the openings 
of the spongy roots of the moss, and renders the 
whole water-tight. Tlie retention of the water is 
further favourable to the growth of the moss, both 
in itself, and by means of the additional cold which 
it produces in the summer. 

The following account of the conversion of forests 

1 ) 2 
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into bogs is said to be from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott, and it is certainly characterised by that accu- 
racy of observation and felicity of expression for which 
.he is so remarkable: — 

“ Extensive Vorests, occupying a long tract of 
tolerably level ground, have been gradually destroyed 
by natural decay, accelerated by the increase of Ihc 
bogs. The wood which they might have produced 
was useless to the proprietors ; the state of the mads, 
as well as of the country in general, not permitting 
so bulky and weighty an article to be carried from 
the place where it had grown, however valuable it 
might have proved had it been transported elsewhere. 
In this situation the trees of the natural forest pined 
and withered, and wcr ethrown down with the wind ; 
and it often necessarily happened that Diey fell into, 
or across, some little stream or rivulet, by the side 
of which they had flourished and decayed. The 
stream being stopped, saturated with standing water 
tlie soil around it ; and insteud of being, as hitherto, 
the drain of the forest, the stagnation of the rivulet 
converted into a swamp what its current had formerly 
rendered dry. The loose bog earth, and the sour 
moisture with which it was impregnated, loosened 
and poisoned the roots of other neighbouring trees, 
which, at the next storm, went to the ground in their 
turn, and tended still more to impede the current of 
the water ; while the accumulating moss, as the bog 
earth is called in Scotland, went on increasing and 
heaving up, so as to bury the trunks of the trees 
which i^ad destroyed. In the cdunties of Inver- 
ness andW'OSs, instances may be seen, at the present 
day, wh^e this melancholy process, of the conversion 
of a forest into a bog, is still going forward.” 

When a peat-bog or moss has begun to form, 
there is no limit to its increase, save the pressure of 
the water which it contains. In the part of Ireland 
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that has been mentioned — that is, from the county of 
Cavan to that of Kildare, a bog occupies the summit 
level instead of mountains, and is in some places at 
least flfly feet in thickness ; and though there be 
partial islands of more hrm soil in the extent of it, 
the highest grounds are composed of peat. In many 
parts of Scotland, too^ the bogs occupy the summit 
levels, and are found with a liver flowing from the 
one extremity to the eastern sea, and from the other 
to the western. 

When these bogs are situated high, and have their 
surfaces sloping, they are comparaiUvely compact, 
though at a little distance from the surface they 
always contain a great deal of moisture. But when 
they are on less elevated situations, and the surface 
is partially covered with grass, they are often of very 
soft consistence below, while the grass forms a tough 
skin on the surface. In Ireland these are called 
moving-bogs, and in Scotland quaking mosses. They 
are very perilous to travellers, and cannot in general 
be pastured by cattle. 

In seasons which are very rainy, those bogs are 
apt to imbibe a greater portion of moisture than the 
surface can retain but as the surface is not of a 
kind through which the water can percolate and 
escape quietly, a disruption takes place ; and when, 
which is by no means unfifequently the case, the bog 
is situated on a base higher than the adjoining cul- 
tivated fields, it bursts, and covers them with a black 
deluge. 

These burstings, or motions of bogs, are by no 
means unfrequent in Ireland, where there have been 
some of very recent occurrence; but one of the 
most singular is that of the disruption of the Solway 
Moss on the confines of England and Scotland, 
which took place on the 16th of December, 1772. 

The Solway Moss occupied an extent of about 

D 3 
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thirteen hundred acres, had a comparatively toii«:h 
surface, or covering^, but was very soft beneath, and 
vibrated very much when trod upon. So dangerous 
was its surface, that a number of the army of Sinclair, 
in the time of •Henry VIII., were lost in it, more 
especially those who were on horseback ; and it is said 
that the skeleton of a trooper and his horse, and the 
armour of the rider, were found, not loiifi^ beJbre the 
disruption of the moss. The Solway Moss stretched 
alon^ an eminence, varying in height from fifty to 
eighty feet above the fertile plain which lay between 
it and the river Esk. The centre of the surface was 
comparatively flat, and consisted of very loose quag- 
mires, interspersed with hummocks, or hassocks, of 
coarse grass. Previous to tlie Kith of December 
there had been very heavy' rains, and the waters 
accumulated from their not being able to find ^ mi. 
The surface rose, till the pressure of the water became 
too great for its strength, and then it burst will ton- 
siderable noise, and descended into the plain, ^. ^rry- 
ing ruin wherever it went. The time of the bursting 
was about eleven at night on the 15th, and the inha- 
bitants of the farms and hamlets that were nearest to 
the moss were surprised in their beds by i e unex- 
pected visitor. 

In the rate of its pro^Tess the eruption of this 
moss resembled those of the lavas of Etna and 
Vesuvius, which, when in a half-consolidated state, 
creep over the plains, and cover them with rwin. 
In consequence of the slowness of its motion no 
lives were lost, but many of the people escaped with 
difficulty. It is much more easy to imagine than to 
describe the consternation into which the poor inha- 
bitants of Eskdale were thrown by this event. They 
were a simple rustic people, not a little superstitious ; 
and, therefore, when the dark and semi-fluid mass 
began to crawl along their plains, awakening them 
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from their sleep by its invasion, they could not but 
be alarmed. The attempts to escape from the houses 
led to new alarms ; for when the door was opened a 
torrent was ready to enter : and they to whom the 
visitation first came w'ere, both front tliat visitation 
itself, and from ifrnoraiice of its real cause, in very 
fi^reat consternation. They, however, spread the 
alarm ; and driving their cattle before them, and 
carrying their children and the most valuable and 
portable of their household articles, they roused 
their neighbours as they went. It was fortunate 
that the inhabitants were scattered over the country; 
for had they been collected into a village, there can be 
little doubt that the alarm and confiisioii would have 
O' cusionetl the loss of many lives. But, though 
riio ]>eople tliemselves, aiM^ generally speaking, 
tlu:ir 'jiiUle esaipcd, they tor the most part, 

to leave their c«/ j be buried under the 
I'K t; . I tviige. When the .i,rni!ig dawned, the appear- 
their homes was sadly changed. Instead of 
and little hedge-rows, and cottage-gardens, 
iiii tfie cither interesting features of a rich and 
\r country, there was one black w^aste of peat 
•'1 . Some of the cottages had totally disapi^eared, 
.-s presented only the roof, the eaves oi’ w'liich 
were at least eight feet from the ground. When first 
seen, the extent that the moss covered was not less 
than two hundred acres. Successive torrents of rain 
that fell afterwards augmented the mischief, till ulti- 
mately the whole surface covered extended to at 
least four hundred acres. The highest parts of the 
moss had subsided to the depth of about twenty-five 
feet, and the height of the moss on the lowest parts 
of the country which it had invaded was, at least, 
fifieeii feet. 

The bursting of the Solway Moss resembled, to a 
certain extent, the letting out of a dam. Between it 
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and the cultivated plain, the bottom of the moss was 
lower than the [general level of a sort of ridg^e that 
formed the boundary between them. But in this 
ridge there was one depression, not unaptly called 
the ‘^Gap;*' tind through that the flood of moss 
and water descended. This gap was from 100 to 
150 feet in width; and there can be no question 
that the resistance which the fluid met with in it 
tended to the safety of the people : for had the whole 
come upon them in a continued sheet, tlic danger 
and difficulty of escape would have been much 
greater. 

Pine is not the only timber found in those bogs, 
though it be the kind most frequently met with in a 
mountainous country, — more especially of those places 
where forests of pines are still growing, or which are 
favourable to their growth. Pines dio not thrive in 
low situations, or by the banks of slow^-running rivers. 
The timber which grows best in those situations (in 
cold countries) is alder, and it is consequently the 
timber most generally found i n river-side peat ; though, 
in consequence of the warmth^ peat is not very apt 
to form in such situations. The greater accumula- 
tions of it are on higher grounds, and oUeii on the 
summits of the mountains. 

In some places, which are of intermediate height, 
there often appears a singular stratificatioii in the 
bogs, which indicates a succession of changes of 
climate, all for the worse ; and as the junctions of 
these strata arc sometimes pretty well defined, it is 
difficult tO;account for them by any regular succes- 
sion of seasons. We are thence led to conclude, 
that, after the one species was formed, a pause of 
some yeaps at least must have taken place before the 
soil and climate were in a fit state for the production 
of the others. There may be exceptions : but in so 
far unt observation has goue> the uuk forms in 
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those stratified bogs the lowermost timber. It is at 
the very bottom, reposing generally upon sand or 
clay, without any trace of vegetable mould, which 
appears to have been absorbed by the mosses, or in- 
corporated with them into the very hard peat in 
which the oak is contained. It may be proper also 
to mention, that the roots of the oak are wholly con- 
tained in the moss, and do not, in any instance that 
we have seen, penetrate into the sand or clay. Some 
of the oaks that have been found in the peat mosses 
of Scotland are of large dimensions, and they are 
often met with in situations where oaks now grow 
with difficulty, and never attain any size; and 
hence, as the oak is not a native of very cold 
climates, we may conclude that the climate of 
those places must have been more genial at some 
former j)eriod than it is at present. Pines are not 
very generally found in the same bogs or mosses 
with oak ; but when they are so, they occur about 
t he same appareht period of the formation, and are 
to be traced only on the more elevated parts of the 
original surface on which the bog rests. 

The stratum of peat in which the oak is contained 
is, as has been inentidiied, of a compact texture, and 
some of it forms a fuel but little inferior to coal. 
Above it there is often found a stratum, in which 
there is much more wood than that below ; but the 
kinds are different. Birch and hazel are the prevail- 
ing woods in that second stratum : the timl^r is in 
general decayed ; but the nuts of the hazel are in a 
state of considerable preservation ; aiid some of the 
seeds that have been found at this depth have vege- 
tated, though they had probably lain for several cen- 
turies in the peat earth, in which their outer coats 
must have been literally tanned. When there is a 
third stratum of wood, which is not often the case, 
the timber which it contains is chiefly alder, with 
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the twi^ of the bog-myrtle {Myrica GiUe). After 
these, the peat becomes of a very spongy nature, and 
contains no vegetable substance of larger dimensions 
than the stem of a heath, and not very often that 
The smaller pbrtions of peat which lie in dells, in 
countries not much elevated, contain in general only 
the twigs and the nuts of hazel. The fall of limber 
is not, however, essential to the formation of peat 
bogs, for, in many of them, the remains of trees have 
not been found. 



Scotch Fir. — sylvcstris. 

The pines found native in Britain, whether buried 
in the earth or growing on its surface, are all of one 
species,— the Pinm ftylvestris^ or wild pine — in this 
country usually termed the Scotch fir. This pine is 
very generally diffused. It is found in all the northern 
regions, and in elevated ones considerat|ly to the 
south. The timber which it produces is called red 
deal, or yellow deal, according to the colour ; and as 
deals are the form inwhich it is most conveniently im- 
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ported from Norway and the Baltic, the word dcaif has 
become the common name for all sorts of pine timber. 

With the exception of cedar and larch, in respect 
of toug^hness and durability, Scotch lir produces hei- 
ter timber than any of the ))iiies. • ft is p^ood, too, 
almost in proportion to the slowness of its growth. 
When it is cut directly to the centre, or right across 
the grain, as for breasts of violins, and the sounding- 
boards of other musical instruments, it is very beau- 
tiful, the little stripes formed by the annual layers 
being small and delicate, and in ])erfectly straight 
lines. This pine very often, though not in trees 
completely matured, contains saj)-wond next the 
bark ; and toward the pith it is a little spongy. The 
best part is that nearest the root; and the roots 
themselves arc excellent for any purpose that their 
size and shape will answer^ It has been mentioned, 
that pine timber is best in cold situations ; it is also 
i)eKt on light soils, and when planted by Nature. On 
strong clay it grows badly, and the timber is worth 
little ; and on rich loams, though it grows rapidly, 
the timber is of inferior quality, and contains a great 
deal of sap-wood. . At what time the sap-wood 
changes to durable wood has not been determined 
by very accurate observation ; although most writers 
on vegetable physiology conceive tliat the ligneous 
matter is deposited in the second year. We have 
counted four or five annual layers of sap upon some 
trees, more than a doeen on others; and where trees 
have been inucli exposed to the mid-day sun, we 
have seen the whole southern half Kttle letter than 
sap-wood, while the -northern half contained only a 
layer or two at the circumference. 

Pines, and this pine in particular, occur in much 
more extensive forests, and with a far less admixture 
of other trees, than any otlier genus whatever. Im- 
mense districts in Noilh America ate covered with 
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them: and so are the mountains of Sweden and 
Norway, and the sandy tracts near the Baltic. In 
Poland also, up«)u each side of the river Memel, they 
grow in great abundance, so that Memel fir is im- 
ported into tlifs country in large quantities. 

Though the pine is not the timber that we last meet 
with on the confines of the snow as we ascend high 
mountains, or at the verge of vegetation as we ap- 
j)roach the pole, yet, atler a certain elevation, and 
north of the latitude of about 55°, it is by far the 
most abundant timber, in Europe, in America, and 
in Asia. From the peculiar nature of the surface in 
Siberia, — the country which occupies the north of 
Asia , — from the intense cold, and lowness of the por- 
tion next to the sea, the forests in that ])art of the workl 
are not very extensive, till we arrive at some distance 
from the Arctic ocean. In America, too, there are 
naked tracts between the sea, or the ice, or the polar 
land, or whatever may, on the part of the boundary 
that lias not been explored, lie further north than 
discovery has yet reached. Biit, from the summit of 
the ridge that extends from the dreary shores of La- 
brador westward, across the country, till it subsides 
in central marshes about Lake Winnipcc, and on 
the south side of the vast estuary of the St. Lawrence, 
as far as the boundary of the United States, the land, 
before it began to be cleared by European settlers, 
was covered by one immense forest of pine; and 
much of the clearing has been accomplished by 
burning, or otherwise destroying the trees. On the 
south side of the St. Lawrencj|, the forest reached 
down to the water along the iJme shore, and upon 
the islands ; and advantage hdljllpen taken of this to 
send a great deal of the most accessible of the timber 
to the European market, and to distil into tax a good 
deal of that which was not so accessible. * ■ 

The pine forests of the north of Europe are, how'- 
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ever, the most valuable, especially on account of the 
quality of their timber. Once they abounded over 
the greater part both of the continent and the islands, 
but in the latter situations they have been exhausted 
sornewliat wantonly. Not much more tRan a century, 
or a century and a half ago, there was an extensive 
pine forest in the north of JreLuid, in that elevated 
part of the country which extends through the coun- 
ties of Donegal and Tyrone, and separates the rivers 
that how to the sea on the nortli, from tliose that 
flow south and east to Loughs Earn and Neugh. 
Hardly a vestige of that forest now remains, nor is 
there any very clear account of what became of it 
In the lowlands and rich soils of Scotland there 
pei'haps never was an extensive pine forest; but there 
can be little doubt that upon the uplands the pine 
was once as general as it now is in the back settle- 
ments ^of Up[)er Canada. Of these forests many 
vestiges still remain. The fragment whleli lies far- 
thest to tlic south-west is that of Raunoch, on the 
contiiies of the shires of Perth, Inverness, and Ar- 
gylc. The greater part of that forest has, how- 
ever, been felled, and the timber was floated down 
the Tummel and the Tay, for a distance of at least 
sixty miles to Perth, from Rannoch. The roots that 
remain bleiiching on the surface, and the occasional 
trees tliat are still found in sheltered situations, or in 
situations which are not accessible, afford evidence 
that the forest once extended eastward not only to the 
remaining woods of Mar, at the sources of the Dee 
and the Don, in the west part of Aberdeenshire, but 
to tlie shore of the sea along that bleak ridge in the 
northern part of the county of Mearns, which forms 
the southern boundary of the valley of the Dee, and 
ill the very., extensive peat moss, upon which pine is 
the submerged timber almost exclusively found. Fur- 
ther to the north, the pine forest appears emee to have 
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reached much nearer to the sea ; though in the low- 
lalwis of the shires of Aberdeen and Moray the chief 
evidence of it now is in the peat mosses or bogs: in 
these, however, it is abundant — so much so, tiiat it 
forms an article of commerce, not only in the villages 
near which it is found, but in the city of Aberdeen, 
't'he sapwood is altogetfier gone ; and, indeed, the 
principal remains are roots ; but they contain a vast 
quantity of turpentine: this renders them much 
superior to any other wood for kindling fires; and in 
the country districts, slips of them are used as a sub- 
stitute fur candles. 

Along the shores of the Moray Firth, no remains 
of the forest are found above ground, on the slo])es 
of the mouii tains that are nearest to the sea ; but at 
what may be considered as the highest sinninit of the 
Grampians, amidst thfe immense mountains of Cairn- 
gorm, Brae^ Riach, and Ben-inhuic-dhu, there arc 
very extensive forests in the glens or valleys of the 
rivers that flow northward to the Spey. The estate 
of Rotliicmurchus, in that part of Scotland, consists 
almost exclusively of natural pine forests. In places 
where it can be removed, the tiinlwr of this tbrest is 
of great value, aiid forms the chief revenue of the 
proprietor of the estate. Tlie suiface haf5, generally 
speaking, a northern aspect; and, in consequence of 
the very high mountains which lie to the south, 
with at least some part of their summits covered with 
perpetual snow, the climate is very cold, so that the 
pine of Rotliicmurchus is full of turpentine, and is 
of excellent quality. A considerable portion of the 
pine which is in the most accessible places has been 
cut down ; but, diflering froin many other parts of 
Scotland, a succession springs up ; ^d that forest 
appears to have still the power of continuing itself, 
and is, perhaps, the only pine forest in the island 
which has that power. 
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The Rothiemurchus pine is generally floated down 
the river Spey ; and when it is once brong^ht to tlait 
river, the passage of a rafl is a matter of little ditfi- 
culty at any season. In times of drought there is, 
however, a good deal of difficulty ki getting the 
timber to the Spey ; and, in order to accomplish that 
object, the workmetl collect the trees in the dell, or 
den, build up a temporary dam, and wait the comiug 
of a flood, which, in a country of so varied surface, 
is of frei(ucnt occurrence. Wien the flood comes, 
and the temporary dam is full of water, (hey break 
down the dyke, and away go the whole contents, 
thundering down to the Spey. 

On the hills to the northward of the Spey, and 
just opposite; to Rothiemurchus, there is a good deal 
of timber on the" banks of the Dulnan ; but iirthat 
part of the country the forest is decreasing. The 
timber there, however, is of good quality, tfiough, 
perhaps, not altogether equal to that of Rothie- 
murclius. 

The principal rivers by which timber is floated to 
the sea from the remains of the Sylva CaledonitB, 
or Great Scottish Forest, Reside the Tay and Spey, 
as has been mention'ed, and the Dee, by which the 
fimber of Mar is floated to Aberdeen, are the Ness 
and the Bcauly, both in Inverness-shire. The pines 
on the Ness are to a considerable extent exhausted ; 
and the trees that are now found in the remote 
places are, when cut, thrown into the small rivers, 
and float to Loch Ness. On the Beaiily the forests 
are more extensive ; and there are regular saw-rn ills 
about midway between the forest and the sea, at 
which the trees are^ cut into scantlings. To the 
mills the trees float down the river; and at one 
place they have to descend a cascade of at least 
forty fce| in height. This they sometimes do 
with so much violence, that they are sjilit to 
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threads. In that place, too, they have recourse to 
an artificial dam ; but the dam is made of the trees 
themselves, whicli are left in a heap till the swelliiif^ 
of the river carries them away. Pines have not been 
found in Scotland at an elevation of more than 1500 
or 2000 feet ; and at even less than that, they are 
very stunted, if not sheltered in the ravines. 

The immense Scandinavian forest, which occupies 
the slopes of the mountains, and the banks of the 
rivers and arms erf* the sea, in all the central parts of 
Sweden and ^Norway, is one of* the most consider- 
able on the Continent. This forest consists for 
the most part of Scotch fir and spruce, the former 
yielding- red or yellow deal, and the latter wliitc. 
Ill very many places, both on the Swedish and the 
ISiorwegian side of the mountains, these forests are 
not accessible; and they are of value only when 
situated near the banks of a lake, an arm of the sea, 
or a river. 

Dr. Clarke gives the following account of the 
extent of the piiic-forcsts on the Swedish side of the 
Gulph of Bothnia: — 

“ At Helsiiiborg, some fir trees of an astonishing 
length were conducted^ by wheel-axes, to the water 
side. A separate vehicle was employed for each 
tree, being drawn by horses which were driven by 
women. These long, white, and tayier shafls of deal 
timber, divested of their bark, afforded the first 
specimens of tlic produce of those boundless forests, 
of which we had then formed no conception. That 
the reader may therefore, be better prepared than wc 
were for the tract of counti 7 we are now to survey, 
it may he proper to state, in the way of anticipation, 
that if he cast his eyes upon the map of Sweden, 
and imagine the Gulph of Bothnia to be surrounded 
by one continuous unbroken forest, as ancient as the 
world, consisting priiicipaliy of pine trees, with a 
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few mingling birch and juniper trees, he will tiiive 
a general and tolerably correct notion of the reni 
appearance of the country. If the sovereigns of 
Europe were to lx‘ designated each by some title 
charjKrteristic of the nature of their dominions, wc 
might call the Swedish monarch Lord of the JVoodft^ 
because, in surveying his territories, he might travel 
over a great part of his kingdom, from sun-rise until 
sun-set, and find no other subjects than the trees of 
his forests. The population is everywhere small, 
because the whole country is covered with wood; 
yet, ill the nonsense that has been written about the 
Northern hive^ whose swarms spread such conster- 
nation in the second century before Christ, it has 
lieeri usual to maintain that vast armies issued from 
this land. The only region with which Sweden can 
properly be compared is North America, — a land of 
wood and iron, with very few inhabitants, ‘ and 
out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass but, like 
America, it is also, as to society, in a state of in- 
fancy.” 

Except that the mountains are of less elevation, 
and that the climate is more moist, the eastern side 
of the Gulph of Bothniia does npt differ much from 
the western, as described by i)r. Clarklfe. 

The coast of Norway is more wild than that of 
Sweden, and the temperature is warmer in the same 
latitude, so that the jiiiie forests extend rather farther 
to the north. Spruce is hardly found within tl|e 
Arctic circle, but Scotch fir continues for nearly a 
degree more, even at considerable heights; and be- 
yond tliat, struggling trees are to be met with in 
very sheltered places. The summit of the mountains 
on the north of the Gulph of Bothnia may be taken 
as the limit of the Scandinavian pines, as from thence 
to North Cape there is nothiiig to be met with but 
dwarf birch. 

£ 3 
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The principal rivers by which the pines. of the 
Scandinavian mountains are brought to the sea, 
westward, for tJie purposes of commerce, are the 
Gotha in Sweden, and the Gloinm in IMorway. 

The Gotha' issues from the large lake of Wener, 
ill the centre oi’ the southern part of Sweden ; and the 
lake receives many streams from the mountains, some 
of whicli are of great length, and pass through forests 
of tlie finest pines. By means of these, the pine 
trees are easily conveyed to the lake, and thence by 
tlie Gotha to Gotteiiburg. In former tinies, the 
timber was allowed to float down the cataract of 
Trollhectta, by which many of the trees were spoiled, 
as there is a succession of falls, and some of them as 
high as thirty feet. Saw-mills are now erected at Troll- 
hstta, and the timber is conveyed to the river, farther 
down, by a canal. The timber of the south of Norway 
is brought by the Glomm to the l>ay of Christiana, 
where a great quantity is ^x^iortcd. Dr. ClarUe thus 
describes the process of sawing timber on the banks 
of the Dal, westward of the Gulph of Bothnia ; and we 
lielieve it does not vary much all over Scandinavia : — 

‘‘ Between Meheda and Elfskarleby, about two 
English miles before we reached the latter place, we 
were gtatified by a sight of some cataracts of the 
Daly which we thought far superior to those ofTroll- 
hoftta. The disjilay of colours in the roaring torrent 
was exceedingly fine: rushing with a headlong force, 
it fell in many directions, and made the gniuncl 
tremble with its impetuosity. . The height of the fall 
is not forty feet, but the whole river being precipi- 
tated among dark, projecting rocks, gives it a grand 
elfect ; a swelling surf continues fimmiiig all the way 
to a bridge, where another cataract, meeting the 
raging tide, adds greatly to its fury. Such is the 
commotion excited, that a white mist, rising above 
the fall and over the banks of the torrent, rendered 
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it conspicuous lon^ before we reached the river. 
Close to the principal cataract stood a sawing-mill, 
worked by an overshot wheel, so situate as to be 
kept in motion by a stream of water diveiled from its 
channel for this purpose. The rcmainui.ble situation 
of the sawing-mills, by the dificrent cataracts, both in 
Sweden and Norway, are among the most extraordi- 
nary sights a traveller meets with. The mill here 
was as rude and as picturesque an object as it is 
possible to imagine. It was built with the unplaned 
trunks of large fir trees, as if brought down and 
heaped together by the force of the river. The saws 
are fixed in sets, parallel to each other ; the spaces 
between them in each set being adapted to the in- 
tended thickness for the planks. A whole tree is thus 
divided into planks, by a simultaneous operation, in 
the same time that a single plank would be cut by 
one of the saws. We found that ten plhnks, each ten 
feet in length, were sawed in five minutes, one set of 
saws working through two feet of timber in a single 
minute. A ladder, sloping fh>m the mill into tlie 
midst of the cataract, rested there upon a rock, which 
enabled us to take a station in the midst of the roaring 
waters. On all sides of the cataract, close to its fall, 
and high above it and far below it, and in midst 
of the turbulent flood, taQ'piiies waved their shadowy 
branches, wet with the ^ing dews. Some of these 
trees were actually j||iritmg upon nak;ed rocks, from 
which the dashing fcAim|fi^the torrent was spreading 
in wide sheets of 

In some parts of Sweden there are accidental fires, 
and the pines are also sometimes burned in order to 
clear the soil for agriculture. In the account of his 
journey from Stockholm, northward. Dr. Clarke says. 

As we proceeded to liamrange, we passed through 
noble avenues of trees, and saw some fine lakes on 
either side of the road. Some of the forests had been 
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burned, by which tlie kind was cleared rorcnltivatioii. 
The burning; of a forest is a very common event in 
this country; but it is most frequent towards the 
north of the Gulph of Bothnia. Sometimes a consi- 
derable partoi^the horizon glares with a fiery redness, 
owing to the confiagration of a whole district, which, 
for many leagues in extent, has been rendered a prey 
to the devouring flames. The cause is frequently 
attributed to lightning ; but it may be otherwise ex- 
plained ; and we shall have to notice some remarkable 
^instances of these fires in die sequel.” 

Again, Dr. Clarke mentions that in Lapland, be- 
yond Tomea, “ some forests were on fire near the 
river, and had been burning for a considerable time. 
Mr. Tipping informed us, that these fires were owing 
to the carelessness of the Laplanders and hoatuieii 
on ^he rivers, who, using the Bolciuf igtiia rim {Gcr- 
mah tinder) for kindlipg their tobacco-pines, suffer 
it to fall in an ignited state among the dry leaves 
aiid moss. They also leave large fires burning in 
the midst of the woods, which they have kindled to 
drive away the mosquitoes from their cattle and from 
themselves ; therefore, the conflagration of a forest, 
howevi^r extensively the fiames may rage, is easily 
explained* Yet Linnseus, with all his knowledge of 
the country and customs of the inhabitants, attributed 
the burning of the forests in the north of Sweden to 
the effects of lightning. During these tremendous 
fires, the bears, wolves, and foxes are driven from 
their retreats, and make teorible depredations among 
the cattle. A bear, having crossed the river, about a 
fortnight before we arrived, had kiUed in one night 
six cows and twelve sheep, the })roperty of a farmer. 
We saw their former owner, and the place where all 
this s]augh|^, had been committed, having landed tb 
walk by of the river, while our boatmen were 

engaged jj^orcing the rapids. The fanner attributed 
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his loss to the burnings of the opposite forest, which 
had compelled the bear to pass the river for food.” 

On the southern shores of the Baltic there are also 
extensive ])iiie-forests. These are chiefly situated to 
the east of the Vistula, on the whole of the sandy 
tract that lies between the rich com valley of that 
river and the flax and hemp valley of the Dwiiia, and 
stretches back into the central parts of Russia. The 
soil upon which this forest ^ws is almost wholly 
sand, and the surface is in consequence compara- 
tively level, nor does any of it lie at a great elevation 
sibove the sea. The river Memel is the principal 
channel by which this timber is conducted to the 
sea, and Memel is the port at which it is chiefly 
dis])osed of. Much of the timber of Memel is ex- 
])orted in logs that are only squared by the axe; and 
masts and spars of Memel timber are much esteem^. 
In the haafs, or low-lands, oh those shores of the 
Baltic, amber is found in greater abundahee than in 
any other part of the world ; and it is considered 
that this substance may be the turpentine of decayed 
pines, changed by the length of time it has been buried 
ill the earth. 

The northern sIojkjs bf the Alps, and the secondary 
mountains in the south of Germany, abound in pines, 
and the Rhine and Danube (the principal upper 
branches of the latter rise in the Alps) are w'ell 
adapted for conveying the timber to the lower dis- 
tricts, where it is valuable. The mode of conveying 
the timber on the Rhine in immense rafts is very 
curious. The following account of these rafts is by 
the Author of “ An Autumn near the Rhine”: — 

“ A little below Aiideriiach, the little village of 
Named y appears on the left bank, under a wooded 
mountain. The Rhine here forms a little bay, where 
the pilots are accustomed to unite together the small 
rafts of timber floated*down the tributary rivers into 
the Rhine, and to construct enormous floats, which 
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are navigated to Dortrecht (Dort), und sold, 'riu^se 
machines have the appoaniqce of a floating village, 
composed of twelve or fifleen little wooden huts, on a 
large platform of oak and deal timber. They are fre- 
quently eight or nine laindrcd feet Jong, and sixty or 
seventy in breadth. The rowers and workmen some- 
ticnes amount to seven or eight hundred, superin- 
tended by pilots, and a proprietor, whose habitation 
is superior in size and elegance to the rest. I'he 
raft is composed of several layers of trees, placed 
one on the other, and tied together; a large raft 
draws not less than six or seven feet c)f water. Se- 
veral smaller ones are attached to it, by way of pro- 
tection, besides a string of boats, loaded with an- 
chors and cables, and used for the purpose of sound- 
ing the river, and going on shore. The domestic 
economy of an East Indiaman is hardly more com- 
plete. Poultry, pigs, and other animals, are to be 
found on board, and several butchers are attached to 
the suite. A well-supplied boiler is at work night 
and day in the kitchen ; the dinner hour is announced 
by a basket stuck on a pole, at which signal the pilot 
gives the word of command, and the workmen run 
trom all quarters to r^eive their messes. The con- 
sumption of provisions in the voyage to Hollnnd is 
almost incredible, sometimes amoiiiitiiig to forty or 
fifty thousand pounds of bvead, eighteen or twenty 
thousand of fresh, besides a quantity of salted, meat, 
and butter, vegetables, &c., in proportion. The 
expenses ace so great, that a capital of three or fc)iir 
hundred tt^usand florins (about 35,000/.) is con- 
sidered Qi^essary to undertake a raft. Their navi- 
gation matter of considemble skill, owing to tlie 
abrupt ^ij^diiigs, the rocks, and shallows of the river, 
and squlB years ago the secret was thought to be 
moTioplUzed by a boatman of Rudesheiin 
son.” 

The^ rafts are not of modern invention, and] are 
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not confined to Europe. Evelyn, on the authority 
of Le Comte, sjiys, that the timber-merchants of 
China transport immense trees or floats, upon which 
\ boy build lints and little cotta^\s, ^here they live 
with their fiimilies. 

The followiiii^ passai^^ from Plancht¥'s “Descent 
of the Danube,** i^ives a description of the method of 
lioatino- timber on a bhinch of that river; and the 
practice appears to be common in Germany : — 

“At the month of the Erlaf, is a Jleeheii, or 
Grate, where the wood collects that is floated down 
this stream from the forests in the neighbourhood of 
Maria-Zell, in the Steyermark, near which it takes 
its rise. It is ciistomary in Germany to place one 
of these grating at the mouth of any tributary 
stream, or in the bed of any river, where a line of 
demarcation is drawn naturally or artificially between 
two kinn-doms, two provinces, or even two parishes ; 
so that the branches and trunks of trees blown down 
by hip^h winds, and swept awfily by inundations into 
the current, slionld not be cariried beyond the fron- 
or boundaries, of the state or property to 
which they belong, and which derives from them no 
inconsiderable portion of its imvenue. 

“ The timber, also, regularly felled by the wood- 
cutters, is thrown thus carelessly on the mountain- 
streams of Germany, and floats down to the Hccheii 
or Grate, where it is afterwards collected by its 
owners, who arc thus saved the trouble and expense 
of land carriage; and the drifting property is pro- 
tected from plunder by the severity of the laws re- 
lating to it ” 

111 many parts even of Europe, the timber of pine 
forests is useless for purposes of commerce, from their 
inaccessible situations, and the conse(|iieDt difficulty 
of transport. The rugged flanks and deep gorges of 
Mount Pilatus, in Switzerland, for instance, had been 
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covered with impeHetrable forests for many centuries ; 
till an enterprising individual conceived the daring idea 
of conveying the pines from the top of the mountain 
to the Lake of Lucerne, a distance of nearly nine 
miles, by means of an inclined plane, extending tlie 
whole distoce. Thfs extraordinary contrivance, which 
was completed in 1812, became an object of wonder 
to all Europe, and was called the slide of Alpiiacii, 
from the name of the Commune in which it was situ- 
ated. The Slide was a trough, formed of 2r>,000 pine 
trees,- six feet broad, and from three to six feet dee[) ; 
this was kept moist. Its length w'as 44,000 Eng- 
Imh feet. It had to be conducted in an urideviating 
line' over the summits of rocks, or along their sides, 
or under-ground, or over deep gorges, where it w'jis 
sustained by scaffoldings; and tliiis inuBmemble 
difficulties preseiite<l themselves in its construction. 
The perseverance of the engineer, M. Rupp, over- 
came all obstacles; and in eighteen months his work 
was finished. The trees descended from the momi- 
tain into the lake with an incredible rapidity. 'J'he 
larger pines, which were about one hundred feet 
long, ran through the space of eight miles and a third 
in about six minutes. A gentleman, who saw this 
great work, iui^med us, that such was tlie velocity 
with which a itlbe of the largest size passed any given 
point, that he could only strike it once with a stick as. 
it rushed by, however quickly he attempted to repeat 
the blow. The markets of the Baltic being opened 
by the peace, die speculation was abaiidont'd as un- 
profitable ; and the Slide of Alpnuch fell into riiin^. 

The advantages derived from planting piiies in 
tiiose upland and healthy parts of the country, which 
can scarcely be turned to any other profitable pur- 
pose, are very many. They form a shelter to the 
littlCi patches of land that are susceptible of culdva- 
"" See Edinburgh Philosophical Journal^ 1820. 
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tion. The thinnings (for pines should be planted 
very close together at first) are well adapted for fuel, 
for palings, and many other domestic purposes. The 
leaves, as they fall off^ destroy l^e heath and other 
iord plants, which are . ;:SUGeeeded b^ mosses and 
grasses, the remains of whiq^l^heu ploughed into 
the soil, make it susceptiU^Nlbearing crops either 
of grain or of green veg^^^s ; and the timber at 
last, after paying all its es^nses by the repeated 
thinnings, funiishes a better rent than could t,e ob- 
tained by any other means. In order to secure these 
advantages, it is necessary that the soil should be 
properly chosen ; for we have seen instances in which, 
during thirty years, the average increase of the trees 
in height has hardly been an inch, while, in situa- 
tions not particadarly unfavourable, it might not be 
much less than thirty feet. It is fortunate, however, 
that those pla(!cs which do not agree with the com- 
riori pine 2U*e geneniily well adapted for the larch ; 
and in the very instances to which we have alluded, 
a row of larches, planted simultaneously with the 
pines, are now of more feet in height than the 
pines are of inches. So that if the planter finds his 
pines will not thrive, wliicli he can soon do by ob- 
serving the turpentine exuding through the leaves 
and buds, and covering them like hoar frost, he ought 
immediately to root liicm out and replace them with 
larches. In like manner, when the larch exhibits 
Ibis appearance on the leaves, and especially on the 
branches, it will never come to maturity. Care must 
be taken, however, not to mistake Ihe pollen for this 
disease. The pollen appears only when the male 
flowers are in bloom ; it has a tinge of yellow, and 
it seldom adheres to the leaves, and never to the 
branches ; whereas the turpentine is white and efllo- 
rescent, adheres to the twigs and leaves, and cannot 
be shaken off without difiic^ty. 
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As ati Widence of the advatita^es resulting from 
the cultivation of pities, wc may mention a portion of 
Cultodiisn Muir, near to the spot where the battle was 
fotight, ih 17^6. It slopes to the north-east, and is 
exposed to the cold blasts of the Moray .Firth. The 
subsoil iskd^pbed of clay-and-sand gravel ; and the 
surface, where not planted, Very barren, with not itiore 
than an inch of mould, and tliat of the very worst 
(piality. A poilion was inclosed and ])lanted, about 
seventy years ago, by the celebrated Lord President 
Forbes. The successive thtUhings had more than 
repaid the. inclosing and planting; and when the 
timber was ent down, about twenty years since, it 
yielded several times as much rent ])er actre, for cVery 
yeiir it had stood, as the implanted part of the innir 
let for at the time when it was cut do’.vn. 

Large plantations pines have been made in 
England during the la thirty years; and thus some 
of our barren lands, which were formerly utterly 
worthless, have become valuable additions to the tui- 
tional wealth. Sometimes these plantations have been 
formed without due investigation ; aiid through this, 
some species of fir, which are useless except for fiieU 
have been raised in large quantities. On iho other 
hand, the projierties of the several species have been 
accurately studied by some pUiiuors ; and experiments 
upon si large scsile have lK*en made, to determine the 
relative value of the various sorts. At Dropmorc, in 
Buckinghamshire, a place which, thirty years ago, 
was a most desolate and barren beath, liord (Ireii- 
ville has formed the most valuable fir plantations; 
and he has established a garden of the genus pivuft^ 
in which he has collected almost every known s])ecies 
from all quarters of the globe. The late Bishop 
Heber, who W'as honoured with the friendship of that 
justly venerated nobleman, had a commission from 
him to search out any new species of tlie pines of 
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India; and the following extract of a letter from this 
amiable prelate, addressed to his Lordship, {i^iving; an 
account of the pines of the Hinialaya mountains, 
will shew the solicitude with which he discharged his 
trust : — 

“A visit which I paid to those gloriouCs mountains, 
in November and December last, was unfortunately 
too much limited by the short tiiiie at Say disy)Osal, 
a!id by the advanced season, to admit of my pene- 
trating far into their recesses ; nor am I so tbrtuiiate 
as to l)e able to examine their productions with tUt? 
eye of a botanist. But, though the woods are very 
noble, and the general scenery possesses a degree of 
magnificence such as I had never before either seen 
or (1 may say) imagined, the species of pine which I 
was :il)lo to distinguish were not numerous. The 
most r(.m>uou is a tall and stately, but brittle, fir, in 
its gou i’u iiaracter not unlike the Scottish, but with 
i\ iuor>. brancliiiig head, which, in some degree, re- 
.seinbl- s tliat <»f the Italian nine. Another, and of 
less tVc< **10111 occurrence, is a splendid tree, with 
g'igautic ..rms and dark' narrow leaves, which is ac- 
couiited sacred, and chietly seen in tlie neighbourhood 
or ancient Hindoo temples, and which struck iiiy 
•niscii-iitiru: eye as very iiea sembliiig the cedar of 
i^ebaiion. But ihcsi* 1 i iloiirishiiig at near 
nine thousand feet above tli, .cvel of tlie sea, and 
where the frost w*as as severe at night as is usually 
mot Avith at the same season in England. But be- 
Ivveeu this, which was the greatest height that I 
climbed, and the limit of perpetual snow, there is 
doubtless ample sjiace for many other species (rf 
plants, to some of which a Dropmore winter must be 
a season of vernal mildness.” 

Tlie pines of the Himalaya mountains were found 
at the height of nine thonsiuid feet aliovc the level of 
tiie sea. The elevation at which the pine grows in 
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tropical countries is very remarkable. Humboldt 
describes the third zone of the Peak of Tenerille, the 
region of firs, as at nine hundred toiscs of absolute 
lieiglit (aboiit^five thousand seven hundred and sixty 
feet); and he says that, in the Cordilleras of New 
Spain, under the torrid zone, the Mexican pines reach 
as high as two thousand toises (about twelve thou- 
sand eight Imndred feet). 

The Silver Fir (Pmus picea)^ so called from two 
lines of white on the under side of the leaves, is a 
majestic tree, and grows with great rapidity. It is a 
native of the south of Europe and the Levant, the 
silver firs upon mount Olympus being the most 
magnificent trees in that country. Requiring a richer 
soil and a wanner climate than the pine and the larch, 
it cannpt be so well cultivated in bleak situations as 
those species. The timber which it produces is softer 
and less durable than that of either of them ; and, 
therefore, it is not so well adapted for geiienil pur- 
poses : but its lightness rendws it a very fit material 
for boats, and planks made of it are said to have th(‘ 
property of not shrinking. It has been introduceil 
into this country, as an ornamental tree, for more 
than a century ; but it has not been hitherto, and pro- 
bably never will be, extensively cultivated for profit. 
Nearly allied to the Silver Fir, though inferior to it sis a 
grower, is the Balm ofGikadFir {Pinus bahamca). 
It is a native of America; but although it has been 
in this country for more than a century and a half, 
the only place where it has grown, even to moderate 
dimensions, is Woburn Abbey. 



CjiAi»'rEa III. 


THE PINE. 



Jjurch — IHnus Itiriv. • 

Tiik more modern botanists divide the Pine family 
into three j*-cnera, Pinmy AbieSf and Cedrusy to the 
last of which the larch belongs. 

The Larch (Pinifslarix) is, after the common pine, 
probably the most vahuible of fhe tribe. Though a 
native of* the mountains of more southern regions, it 
thrives uncomuionty well in Britain ; and as it grows 
more rajjidly, and also in more varied soils than the 
other, it is, perl laps, lietter adapted for general culti- 
vation. In the south, it attains an immense height; 
some single beams of larch^ employed in the palaces 
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and public building of Venice l)eing said to be one 
liuiidred and twenty feet long. Even in the planta- 
tions of the Duke of Athol, and other propriehirs in 
Perthshire, some larches are at lenstone hundred feet 
high. The w\ld alternation of hill and valley in that 
county, with the general opening of the glens and 
exposure of the surface to the south, seem to afford 
the larch a situation something like its native locality 
in the Tyrolese and Dalmatian Alps: for though 
other trees, and some of them fast growing ones, 
sucli as the spruce, have been planted at the same 
time, the larch overtops them all ; and in summer, 
when it is in the full luxuriance of its leaves 
(which are a bright clover green), it rises over the 
dark forest like an obelisk of l)eryl. The larch sheds 
its leaves, and is probably by that means stived from 
those keen blasts of the very early spring that prove 
.destructive to pines. Even when naked it is an orna- 
mental tree. The trunk is generally straight, taper- 
ing gradually to a point; the branches, which are 
rather small in proportion to the Me, taper up in the 
form of a perfect cone ; and the whole is of a lively 
brown, streaked with a golden colour. ' 

A few larches are said to have been introduced 
into this country in the early part of the seventeenth 
century, as rarities ; but it only began to be cultivated 
as a forest-tree about the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Since that time it has been extensively 
planted, more especially in Scotland ; and the success 
has been far greater, and far more uniform, than in 
the case of any bther tree, not a native of the country. 
It appears that the quality of larch timber does not 
depend so much upon the maturity of the tree, and 
the slowness of its growth, as that of the pine, — as 
a fishing boat, built' of larch only forty years old, 
has been found io last three times as long as one of 
the best Norway pine. It is not so buoyant, how- 
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ever, nor so elastic ; and as it does not dry so com- 
pletely as pine, boards of it are more apt to Warp. 
It is, however, much more tough and compact ; and, 
what are very valuable, properties, it ajjproaches nearly 
to being proof, not only against water, bbt against fire. 
If the external timbers, and the principal beams of 
houses were made of larcli, fires would not only be 
less frequent, 1)ut they would be far less destructive ; 
for, before a larch beam be even completely charred 
oil the surface, a beam of pine, or of dry osd(, will be 
ill a blaze beyond the ordinary means of extinguish' 
me) it. Larch, however, is heavier to transport and 
elevate, and also much harder to work, than pine ; 
and as these circumstances are all againk the profits 
of the builder, they probably prevent the introduction 
of this most safe and durable timber. The Venetian 
houses constructed of it show no symptoms of decay ; 
and the complete preservation of some of tlie finest 
paintings of the great masters of Italy is, in some 
respects, owing to the panels of larch on which they 
are executed. 

The objects for which larch timber seems prefer- 
able to every other, are chiefly these : — gates, palings, 
])osis of all kiuds that are inserted either in the earth 
or in water, wooden buildings, many agricultural im- 
})leinents, cottage furniture, bridges and gangways, 
carriages for transporting stones and all hard and 
rough materials, barrows for builders and road- 
makers, lighters, fenders, and ^banking piles, lock 
and dock gates for canals and harbours, coal and 
lime waggons, vessels for carrying lime, pit-props, 
and hop-poles of the smaller thinnings. For all 
these ]uirpbscs, and many minor ones, larch would 
come considerably cheaper than any timber now in 
use ; and would, in the average of them, last at least 
thrice as long, — the saving to the public would thus 
be immense ; and the larub upon which an abundant 
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supply inig’ht be raised in every county, are at present 
tying idle' 



Spriu’.c—’Pinus abie». 

The Norway Spruce Fir {PinusabivJt) is probably 
the loftiest of the pine tribe m Europe. Though it 
has not reached so great an elevation ip this country, 
it has been found in Norway from one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred feet in height. The history of it 
in Britain reaches buck for pt least a hundred years ; 
and as it grows very rapidly, forms excellent shelter, 
has a majestic appearance, and is always in leaf, it 
inis been introduce^ more geiierally perhaps than 
the quality of the tinil)er deserves. The timber is 
white, soft, and far from durable. The American 
spruces are, the Hemlock Spruce, the white, the 
black, and the rod, -i— the colours of the latter re- 
ferring to the bark, and not to the tiinl)er, that 
of the same while colour in them all. Tiie 
gjpi which grows in lliis country is seldom used 
the coarsest puriK>ses, in consequence of its 
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inferior qualities, and its knotty appearance fronjj its 
larfre branches. As pillars for rustic cottages and 
porticoes— with the knobs of the branches left, and 
the bark on, or barked and painted gre^i, — the small 
trunks, or large branches of the spruce, arc very onia- 
inental. Rough ladders are also sometimes made of 
it, but their strength is by no means equal to their 
weight. 

The lofty and perfectly straight firs of Norway 
have long been celebrated throughout Europe, as 
furnishing masts for the largest ships. Milton, in 
his splendid description of Satan, in the First Book 
of Paradise Lost, ^ludes to this peculiar excellence: 
His spear, to equal which the tallest pine 
Hewn on Norwef’ian hills, to be the ir.ast 
Of some great aiumiral, were hut a wand.’* 

The masts of our men of war are principally 
brought from Riga ; but “ the White Pine ** (Pinm 
sirobus) of North America is exclusively used for the 
masts of American shipping ; and many line trees 
are exported to this ctnintry for a similar purpose, 
principally from the district of Maine. Before the 
separaiiou of her North American colonies from 
England, very severe ordinances were issued to pre- 
vent the cutting down of those firs adapted for masts, 
which were growing on the Crown lauds. These 
ordinances were issued as early as 1711. 

At the beginning of the reign of Louis XVI., a 
pine was extensively planted in Prance, Pinus lari- 
ciOj which has the peculiar property of growing well 
ill a chalky soil. It is a very magnificent tree, but 
the timber is not so strong as that of the Pinm syl^ 
vestris. It has, however, been used in France for 
ship-building. 

The Cedar of Lebanon (Pinus cedrus) would, if 
the rapidity of its growth were at all correspondent 
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Cedar of Lebanow^ Finns cvdrus. 


wHh its other qualities, lie the most valuable tree in 
the forest. Its resistance to absolute wear is not 
indeed equal to that of the oak ; but it is so bitter, 
that no insect whatever will touch it, afid it seems to 
be proof against Time himself. VVe are told that the 
timber in the temple pf Apollo at Utica was found 
uiidecayed aftei: the lapse of two thousand years ; and 
that a beam in the oratory of Diana, at Sagutiluiii^ in 
Spain, was fetched from Zante, two centuries before 
the Trojan war. Sonpie of the most celebrated erec- 
tions of antiquity were constructed :Of this tree. 

Solomon raised a levy of thirty thousand men out 
of all Israel ; and he sent them to Lebanon, ten 
thousand a. montii, by courses; and he had threescore 
and ten thousand tliat bpre burthens, and fourscore 
thousand hewers in the iiiountains. And lie covered 
the temple with beams and boards of cedar. And he 
bui|kchimibers against it, which rested on the house, 
wiiittil^biklie^ of cedar. And the ce^ar of the bouse 

^ A|urviedro. 
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within was carved with knots and flowers : all jtras 
cedar, there was no stone seen.** Thus writes the 
sacred historian,,wlip mentions that’ the same mo- 
narch had a j>alace of ctedar in the fores^ of Lebanon. 
Ancient writers notice that .^e ships of Sesostris, 
the Efi^yptian conqueror, ohe^bf two hundred 
and eijrhty cubits long, were form.ed of this timber; 
as was also the gigantic status of Liana in the temple 
at Ephesus. Some difficulty, no doubt, exists, with 
I'egard to the aiicient history of this celebrated tree, 
— there being other tn^es, still nambd cedars, which, 
though somewhat resembling tliem, do not belong to 
the pine family at all ; as the'lihite cedar, which is a 
cypress ; and tlie red, which is a juniper. 

In addition to the durability of its timber, the cedar 
is, in its appearance, the most majestic of trees ; and 
when it stands alone in a situatioh worthy of it, it is 
l.avdly possible to conceive a finer vegetable otna- 
nient. Its height in this country has seldom equalled 
the taller of the larches, though it has nearly ajj- 
j .rdached to it ; but the veiy air of the tree impresses 
one with the idea of its comparative immortality. 
There is a firmness in the bark and % stability in the 
trunk, in the mode in which that lays hold of the 
ground, and ih the form of the branches and theii* 
insertion into the trunk, not found in any other 
pine, scarcely in any other ti^. The foliage, too, 
is suj)eri()r to. that of any other of the tribe, each 
bjancli 1 eing pcrlecl in its form : the points of the 
leaves spread u])wards into beautiful little tufts ; and 
the whole upper surface of tfce branch, which droops 
in a graceful curve towards the extremity, has the 
semblance of velvet. The colour is also fine ; it is a 
rich green, wanting the bluish tint of the ])ine and fir, 
and the lurid and gloomy one of the cypress. 

The description of the cedar of Lebanon by the 
prophet Ezekiel is fme and true : — “ Behold the As- 
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Syrian was a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branciies, 
anJ of an high stature ; and his toj) was among the 
thick houghs. His boughs were multiplied, and his 
branches became long. The fir trees were not like 
his boughs, nor the chestnut trees like his branches; 
nor any tree in Ute garden of God like unto him in 
beauty.” ' 

Whether the cedars of Lebanon were thinned to 
exhaustion by Ihe fourscore thousand t^xes of the 
King of Israel, or whether they have decayed in 
consequence of some variation nf climate, or other 
physical change in the country*, it is impossible to 
say ; bi.it modern travellers represent that very few 
now exist, though some are ofiminense bulk — about 
thirty-sfx feet in cireumference, and (piite undecayed. 

The cedar of Lebanon, though it has been intro- 
duced into many part» of England as an ornamental 
tree, and has thriven well, has not yet been planted 
in great numbers for the sake of its timber. No 
doubt it is more difficult to rear, and requires a far 
richer soil than the pine and the larch ; but the prin- 
cipal objection to it has been the supposed great 
slowness ol* its ^wth, although that does not appear 
to be very much greater than in the oak. Some 
cedars, which have been planted in a soil well 
adapted to them, at Lord Carnarvon’s, at Highclere, 
have grown with extraordinary rapidity. Of the 
cedars planted in thb royal garden at Chelsea, in 
1683, two had, in eighty-thr^ years, acquired a 
circumference of more than twelve feet, at two lecH 
from the ground, while/ their branches extended over 
a circular space forty, ftet in diameter. Seven-and- 
twenty years afterwards the trunk of the largest one 
haA liUcreased more than half a foot in circumference ; 

t sh is probably more than most oaks of a similar 
would do during an equal period. The surface 
soil ill which the Chels^ cedars tlirove so well is 
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not by any means rich ; but they seem tb have been 
jrreatly nourished from a ncij^hboiirin^ pond, upon 
t lie filling up of which they wasted away. 



Cedar of Lebanon^ U the Royal Garden at Chelsea. 

Various specimens of the cedar of Lebanon are 
mentioned as having attained a very great size in 
filngland. One ^planted by Dr. Uvedale, in the garden 
of the manor-house at Enfield, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century, had a girth of fourteen feet 
in 1789 ; eight feet of the top of it had been blMn 
down by the great hurricane in 1703, but still it was 
forty feet in height. At Hendon Place, in Middle- 
sex, a remarkable cedar was blown down in 1779. It 
had attained the height of seventy feet ; the branches 
covered an area one hundred feet in diameter ; the 
trunk was sixteen feet in circumference at seven feet 
from the ground, and twenty-one feet at the insertion 
of tUe great brunches twelve feet above the surface. 
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Thfsre were about ten prihci))!al branches or limbs, 
and their average circumference was twelve feet. 
The agfe and ])lanter of this imnieuse tree are not 
distinctly re/^onled; but some uccounts refer its 
origin to the days of Elizabeth, and even allege 
that it was plaUtlBcl by her own hand. Hendon Place 
is now the pioperty of the Right lion. Lord Tenter- 
den, the Lord Chief Justice of thfe Court of King’s 
Bench ; and there are still remaining there seine old 
chestnut-trees, which tradition idso sa^s were nlanted 
by the maiden qiieen. liiis is liot iimprobhbre ; for 
although historians make no mention of the residence 
of Elizabeth at Hendon, she might have occasionally 
visited that place, as the property dame to thet>owii 
upon the dissolution of the monastery at Westminster, 
and was granted afterwards by Elizabeth to Sir Ed- 
ward Herbert. The lipss of the cedar tree at Hendon 
Place is still talked of by the country people ; and 
some even remember this celebrated tree itself. Tlic 
precise spot on which it grew is said to be marked by 
a haiidsbhie cedar now growing. 

Michaux, in his splendid work on the Forest-trees 
of North America, has described fourteen s})eci('s of 
pine, wliich are found in the extensive woods of that 
vast country. The most valuable Of these are, the 
“ JLong-lenved Pine” {Pmns JlvsirMiJi), from Which 
the turpentine and tar of America are principally pro- 
duced; the “ White Pine,” much used in ship-build- 
ing ; the “ Hemlock Spruce” {Abies Ca/iudensis), Ijhe 
timber of which is not good, but which atfor«ls bark 
nearly as excellent for tanning as that of the oak ; 
and; the “ Amelric'an Silver Fir” (Abies bahamifera), 
fr^bSi which is procured the resinous substance known 
"ais Canada balsam. 

principal exportation of deals from America, 
not only to Europe, but to the West India colonies, 
is of the timber of the white pine. Extensive as are 
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the woods of the United States, this species of timber 
has been almost entirely consumed in the thicl:ly- 
peopled districts : so that tlid^ who are ^iga^cd in 
the business of cutting^ down the trees have to pass 
the greater part of thf^ir time in remote forests, where 
the white pine is still found. United in small bands, 
they penetrate into the woods in the depth of winter, 
having previously in the summer visited the same 
places to prepare a stock of hay for their oxen. They 
build themselves hutS;, roofed with bark ; and though 
the ground is covered five or six feet deep witli snow, 
and the mercury in tlie thermonicter is Kometimes 
eighteen or twenty degrees below the freezing point, 
they apply themselves with the utmost courage and 
perseverance to felling the trees. Cutting them into 
logs about eighteen feet long, they convey them, in 
the district of Maine, by nieat\$ pf their oxen, which 
arc admirably trained, to the &nk of the Konncbeck 
river, where they roll them upQn^, iy|je ice. Before the 
spring, when the frost breaks u]^;^iaiiy thousands of 
these logs arc thus collected. Pbey are then carried 
down the current to Wenslow, ^out one hundred 
miles from the sea, at which place, the logs being 
j»revi(msK marked, the owners are enabled to select 
ttie produce of their respective labours. The timber 
is here sold to the proprietors of numerous saw-uiUls 
established on the Keiiiiebeck, l^tweeu Wenslow and 
the coast ; and from this point comes most of the 
American white deal which we use in England^'. 

A great quantity ol’ fir timber is brought to (treat 
Britaiti from our North American coluuy of New 
Brunswick. . The timber trade with this thriving 
colony has been somewhat forced, and is now very 
dull. In 18^, the ej^ports of timber from New 
Brunswick to England, and the ships built at St 
Jofrii’s, amounted in value to more than half a mil- 
See Michaux, vol. i., ^rt, Pinus airohm, 

G 2 
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lioi\ sterling. The mode of cutting the fir in the 
remote woods of New Brunswick is very curious, 
and is well described in a little work, entitled, 
“ Sketches '»f the Maritime Colonies of British 
America,** by J. M‘Gregor, published in 1828. 

“ The timber trade, which, in a commercial as well 
as political point of view, is of more iinpoi-tance in 
employing our ships and seamen, than it is generally 
considered to be, emjdoys also a vast number of 
people in the British colonies, whose manner of liv- 
ing, owing to the nature of the bnsiiiess they follow, 
is entirely different from that of the other inhabitants 
of North America. 

“ Several of these people form what is tern red a 
‘ lumbering party,’ composed of persons who are all 
either hired by a master lumber 'djo pays Vhekii 
wages, and finds them in provKsio. of ind’ ’ hials 
who enter into an understanding each other, to 
have a joint interest in the pr 2 ceU.s of their labour. 
The necessary supplies of provisions, • ’thing, &c., 
are generally obtained from tie* inercluinis on credit, 
in consideration of receiving the timber vvhicli the 
lumberers are to bring down the rivers the followii.g 
summer. The stock deemed requisite for a ‘ lum^ 
hcrint; party ^ consist or axes, a cross-cut saw, cook* 
ing utensils, a cask of rum, tobacco and ])ipes, a suffi- 
cient quantity of biscuit, pork, beef, and fish ; peas 
and pearl barley for soup, with a cask of molasses U 
sweeten a decoction usuidly made t)f shrubs, or of *' 
tops of the hemlock tree, and taken as tm, I'wc 
three yokes of oxen, with sufficient hay to feed them, 
are also required to haul the timber out of the wooc* 

“ When thus prepared, these people proceed up 
the rivers, with the provisions, &c., to the place fixed 
on fur their winter establishment ; which is selected 
as stream of water, and in the midst of as 

mu<j|^j»ine timber, as possible. They commeuce by 
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clf^ariiig away a fipw of the surrounding trees, and 
i)uilding a camp of round logs, the walls of w4iich 
are seldom more than four 9 r five feet high; the 
roof is covered with birch bark or boards. A pit is 
dug under the camp to preserve anylfiing liable to 
injury from the frost The fire is cither in the mid- 
dle or at one end ; the smoke goes out through the 
roof ; hay, straw, or fir branches are spread across 
or along t he whole length of this habitation, on which 
they all lie down together at night to sleep, with 
their feet next the fire. When the fire gets low, he 
wlio first awakes, or feels cold, springs up, and throws 
on five or six billets ; and in this way they manage 
to >iave a large fire all night. Onp person is hired 
as cook, whose duty it is to have breakfast ready be- 
<laylighl ; u\. which time all the party rise, when 
i ;jch r;d,es his mor,iing* or the indispensable dram 
oi' »viw nnu iininediaiely before breakfast. This meal 
'Is of bread, or occas.oiially potatoes, with boiled 
beoli pnrk, or fish, and tea sweetened with molasses ; 
dinner is usually the same, with pease-soup in place 
of tea; and the supper resembles breakfast. These 
iiie«! are enormous eaters, and they alsp drink great 
ijujutities of rum, which they scarcely ever dilute. 
1 nnuediiitely after breakfast, tfu-y divicll into three 
gangs; one ot whic.. cuts down the trees, another 
hews Ihein, and the third is employed with the oxen 
in iianling the timber, either to one general road 
I adiiig to the banks of the nearest stream, or at 
once to the stream itself ; fallen trees and other im- 
p»''^iimen(s in the way of the oxen are cut away with 
f,ii axe. 

“The whole winter is thus spent in unremitting 
labour; the snow covers the ground from two to 
three feet from the setting-in of winter utitil April ; 
and, in the middle of fir forests, often till the middle 
of May. When the snow begins to dissolve in 

g3 
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April, the rivers swell, or, according to the luml)erer’s 
phrase, the ^freshets come down* At this time all 
the timber cut during winter is thrown into the 
water, and floated down until the river becomes siif- 
iicieutly wide *to make the whole into one or more 
rafts« The water at this period is exceedingly cold ; 
yet for weeks the lumberers are in it fi’om morning 
till night, and it is. seldom less than a month and a 
half, from the time that iloating tlie timber down the 
streams Commences, until the rafts are delivered to 
the merchants. No course of life can undermine 
the constitution more than that of a lumberer and 
raftsman. The winter snow and frost, although 
severe, are nothing to endure in comparison to the 
extreme eddness of the snow water of the freshets ; 
in which the lumberer is, day after day, wet up to 
the middle, and often immersed from head to loot 
The very vitals are thus chilled and siip])ed ; and the 
intense heat of the summer sun, a transition which 
almost immediately follows, must further weaken 
and reduce the whole frame. To stimulate the or- 
gans, in order to sustain the cold, these men swallow 
immoderate quantities of ardent spirits, and habits 
of drunkenness are the usual consequence. Their 
moral character, with few exceptions, is dishonest 
and worthless. I believe there are few people in the 
world on whose promises less faith can be placed 
than on those of a lumberer. In Canada, where 
they are longer bringing down their rafts, and have 
more idle time, their character, if possible, is of a 
still more shuffling and rascally description. Pre- 
mature old age, and shortness of days, form the in- 
evitable fate of a lumberer. Should he even save a 
little money, which is very seldom the case, and be 
enabled for the last few years of file to exist, without 
incessant labour, he becomes the victim of rheuma- 
tisJK and all the miseries of a broken constitution. 
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But, notwithstanding all the toils of such a pursuit, 
those wlio once adopt the life of a lumberer seem 
fond of it. They arc in a great measure as inde- 
pendent, in their own way, as the Indi'^s. In New 
Brunswick, and particularly in Canada, the epithet 
‘ lumberer ’ is considered synonymous with the cliarac- 
ter of a spendthrift, and with villainous and vagabond 
principles. After selling and delivering up their tafts, 
ihey pass some weeks in idle indulgence ; drinking, 
smoking, and dashing off, in a long coat, flashy 
waistcoat and trousers, Wellington or Hessian boots, 
a handkerchief of many colours round the neck, a 
watch with a long tinsel chain and numberless brass 
seals, and an mnhrdla. Before winter they return 
again to the woods, and resume the pursuits of the 
preceding year. Some exceptions, however,* 1 have 
known to tliis generally true cliaracter of lumberers. 
Many young men of steady habits, who went from 
Prince Edward’s Island, and other places, to Mira«^ 
michi, for the express purpose of making m|m:e^ 
have joined the lumbering parties for two ovi^limi 
years, and, after saving their earnings, returndfr, arid 
purchased lands, &c., on which they now live very 
comfortably.” 

The ‘ lumberers ’ of New Brunswick, and those 
who cut down the timber of the woods of the United 
States, select the firs of proper girth and cpiulity with 
cs]3eciui care. It is stated by Mr. M‘Gregor, that 
not one tree in ten thousand is fit for purposes of 
commerce. These thinnings, therefore, of the woods 
of North America do not produce the destruction 
of limber which now forms a subject of complaint in 
that country of forest-trees. The indiscriminate 
clearings of the agricultural settlers, and the con- 
flagrations which occasionally take ])lace, are the 
causes which, in a few centuries, may render North 
America no longer an exporting country for timber 
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Sometimes the forests arc injiulicioiisly set on fire by 
the*settlers, to save the laboHr of ciittini^ and par- 
tially burning; but by such indiseriiniiiiite confla- 
gration the land is not properly cleared, and a very 
strong and noxious plant, called tlie fire-weed, in- 
stantly springs uj), exhausting all the fertility of the 
ground. Sometimes tiiese conflagrations extend 
over the whole face of a country, producing the most 
fearful destruction of life and property. The spectacle 
of a burning forest, according to the accounts of 
those \yhp have witnessed it, is most sublime. The 
flames leap from tree to tree, and rushing up to their 
tops, throw out immense volumes of fire from the 
thick clouds of smoke that hang over the burning 
mass, while the falling trees come down with the 
most tremendous crash. One of the nuist destruc- 
tive of these fires took place a few years ago in New 
Brunswick. Wc extract an account of this culamity 
froiii Mr. M‘Gregor’s work: — 

“In October 1825, upwards of a hundred miles 
of the country, on the north side of Miramichi river, 
became a scene of tlie most dreadful conflagration 
that has perhaps ever occurred in the history of the 
world. Ill Europe, wc can scarcely form a concep- 
tion of the fury and rapidfly with which the fires 
rage tlirough the American forests during a dry, hot 
season ; at which time the underwood, decayed vege- . 
table substances, fallen branches, bark, and withered 
trees are as inflammable as a total absence of mois- 
ture can render them: When these trcnieudous fires 
are once in iiiotiou, or at least when the flames ex- 
tend over a few miles of the forest, the surrounding 
air becomes highly rarefied, and the wind naturally 
increases to a hurricane. It appears that the woods 
hgd been, IIP both sides of the iiortli-west branch, 
partially oii fire for sonic time, but not to an alarm- 
ipg extent, until the 7th of October, when it cauie on 
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to blow furiously from the north-west, and the iijha- 
bitants on the banks of the river were suddenly 
alarmed by a tremendous roaring in tJie woods, 
resemblinc^ the incessant rolling of thijypder ; while, 
at the same time, the atmosphere became thickly 
darkened with smoke. They liad scarcely time to 
ascertain the cause of this phenomenon, before all the 
surrounding woods appeared in one vast blaze, the 
Haines ascending yiorc than a hundred feet above 
the tops of the loftiest trees, arid the fire, like a gidph 
in flames, rolling forward with inconceivable fielerity. 
In less than an hour, Douglastown and Newcastle 
were enveloi)ed in one vast blaze, and many of tlie 
wretched inhabitants, unable to escape, perished in 
the midst of this terrible fire.’* 

A Miramichi paper, published on the llth of 
October, at the scene of this fearful conflagratioii, 
contains some interesting particulars, from which it 
appears that several hundred lives were lost in New- 
castle, Douglastown, and Fredericton; that nearly 
all the ‘ lumberers’ in the woods perished ; that in 
many parts of the country the cattle were all de^ 
stroyed ; and that the loss of property in the towns 
was immense, as the fire rushed u})oii the inhabitants 
with such inconceivable rapidife that the preservation 
of their lives could be their ong^re. 

Two new species of pine, oFRiore gigantic dimen- 
sions than any that have hitherto been described iii 
Europe or America, have been found by Mr. David 
Douglas, a most enteri)rising botanist, who was sent 
out by the Horticultui^ Society of London in 1825, 
to explore the west coast of North America. He 
returned from that country in the autumn of 1827, 
bringing with liiin a rich addition to the known 
catalogue of plants. These pines are : — 

1. Pinus Douglasii,—Thh pine grows to the 
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height of two liuiidved and thirty feet, aud is up- 
wards of fifty foet ill circunArciice al the base. It 
has a rough corky bark, from an inch to twelve indies 
thick. The .leaves resemble those of the spruce, and 
the cones are small. The timber is of good cpiality, 
and very heavy. This pine was found by Mr. 
Douglas on the banks of the Columbia, where it 
forms immense forests, extending from the shores of 
the Pacific to the Stoney Monntdns. 

2 . Pinus L(i7nherliana*.-—'£ms species of pii^e 
was discovered in Northern California, where it is 
dispersed over large tracts of country, but does nol 
form dense forests' like niost o(‘ the other pines. 
It is a very majestic tree ; and one s^iecimen which, 
ill consequence of its having been blown down, Mr, 
Douglas was enabled to measure, was two hundred 
and fifteen feet in length, fifty-seven iect nine inches 
in circumference at three feet from the root, and seven- 
teen feet five inches at one hundred and thirty-four 
feet. It is probably the largest single mass of timber 
that ever was measured by man, though some of the 
growing specimens of the same pine were evidently 
of greater elevation. The trunk of the Lambertiana 
is straight, and clear of branches for about two- 
thirds cf the height. The bark is uncommonly 
smooth, and the whole tree has a most graceful 
appearance. The cones resemble those of the Wey- 
mouth pine, but are much larger, being on an avemge 

least sixteen in^es in length. The seeds are 
eaten roasted, or pounded into cakt^s. The tree 
bears a considerable resemblance to the spruces; 
and, as is the case with them, its turpentine is of a 
pure amber colour, and the timber soft, white, aud 
light. One singular pnqierty of this tree is, that 

The name of t)tis |>iiie was given to it as a tribute to 
Tjambert, the author of a most splendid work on Uic genus 
Pinu9^ 
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when the timber is partly burned, the turpei^inc 
loses its peculiar flavour, and acquires a sweetish 
taste. It is used by the natives as a substitute tor 
sug-ar, 

TIMBER TREES ALLIED TO THE PTNJ2S, IN THEIR 
APPEARANCE OR THEIR USES. 

Tlie principal of these are the Ycuu the Cypress, 
the Juniper, and the Arbor vita * ; these, like the 
pines, all belong to the natural order of ConifertB, or 
cone-bearing trees ; and they have the coninion cha- 
nic.tcrs of lieing mostly evei’greens, and the wood 
being resinous or bitter : but there are some distinc- 
tions— the pine, the cypress, the juniper, and the 
arbor vita?, are wimceciovs or ont-hoiised — that is, 
have the male and female flower on the same plant ; 
while the junii)cr and the yeW arc dioecious or fajpo- 
hovsed — have the male flowers on one tree an\l the 
females on another. 



Yew—Tiixns, 

The Yew is a tree of no little celebrity, both in the 
miliiary and the superstitious history of England. The 
comnurn yew is a native of Europe, of North America, 
Japanese Isles. It used to be very plen- 
tiful in England and Ireland, and jirobably also in 
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Scotland. Coesar mentions it as havinpf been abun- 
dant in Gaul ; and much of it is found in Ireland, 
imbedded in the earth. The trunk and branches 
jrrow very ^traij^ht; the bark is cast annually; 
and the wood is compact, hard, and very elastic. 
Jt is, tlierefore, of great use, in every branch of the 
arts in which firm and durable timber is requii-ed ; 
and, before the general use of fire-arms, it was 
in high request for bows: so much (if it was re- 
quired for the latter pui’pose, that ships trading to 
Venice were obliged to bring ten bow slaves along 
with every butt of Malmsey. The yew was also 
consecrated — a large tree, or more, being in every 
churchyard ; and they were held sacred. In funeral 
processions tlie branches were carried over the dead 
by mourners, and thrown under the coffin in the 
grave. The following extract from the ancient laws 
of Wales will .show the value tliat was there set upon 
these trees, and also how the consecrated yew of the 
pric.sts had risen in value over the reputed sacred 
misletoe of the Druids : — 

A consecrated yew, its value is a pound. 

A misletoe branch, threescore pence. 

** An oak, sixscore pence, 

“ Principal branch of an oak, thirty pence. 

“ A ye>v-tree (not consecrated), iliiecn percc. 

** A sweet apple, threescore pence. 

** A sour apple, thirty pence. 

A thorn-tree, seven pence halfpenny, livery tree after that/ 
fourpence."’ 

By a statute made in the 5th year of Edward IV., 
every Englishman, and Irishman dwelling with Eng- 
lishmen, was directed to have a bow of his own height 
made of yew, wych^hazel, mh, or awburne — that is, 
laburnum, which is still styl^ “ ^-^burne saugh,** or 
awbunie willow, in many parts of Scotland. His 
skill in tiie use of the long bow was the proud 
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distinction of the Eng’lish yeoman, and it was his bpast 
that none but an Englishman could bend that power- 
ful weapon. It seems that there was a peculiar art in 
the English use of this bow ; for our ar«liej-s did not 
employ all their muscular strength in drawing tlie 
string with the right hand, but thrust the whole weight 
of the body into the horns of the bow with the left. 
Chaucer describes his archer as carrying “ a mighty 
bowe;” and the “cloth-yard shaft,'* which was dis- 
charged from this engine, is often mentioned by our old 
poets and chroniclers. The conimand of Richard III. 
at the battle which wa^ fatal to him, was this : 

Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head. 

The bowmen were the chief reliance of the English 
leaders in those bloody battles which attended our 
unjust contests for the succession to the crown of 
France. Some of these scenes are graphically de- 
scribed by Froissart. 

Ill the account of the battle of Blanchetacque (the 
passage of the Somme), just before the battle of Crecy, 
Froissart says : “ The Frenchmen defended so well 
the passage at the issuing out of the water, that 
they (the English) had much to do. The Genoese 
did them great trouble with their cross-bows. On 
the other side, the archers of England shot so wholly 
together that the Frenchmen were fain to give place 
to the Englishmen*.” 

At Crecy — “ There were of the Genoese cross- 
bows about a tifleeii thousand; but they w^ere so 
weary of going a-foot that day, a six leagues, armed 
with their cross-bows, that they said to their con- 
stables, ‘ We be not well ordered to fight this day, for 
we be not in the case to do any great cieeds of arms ; 
we have more need of lest.' The words came to the 
Count d'Alen9on, who said, ‘ A man is well at ease 

* Lord Berners* Froissart: Ed. 1812. Vol. i., chap. 127. 

H 
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to be charged wiili such a sort of rascals, to lie faint 
and fail now at most need/’ A storm then ensues, 
which, and its passing away, are described in 
Froissart’s cwn singular style. He then continues 
thus : — “ When the Genoese were assembled together, 
and began to approach, they made a great leap and 
cry to abash the Englishmen ; but they stood still, 
and stirred not for all that. Then the Genoese again 
the second time made another leap and a fell cry, 
and stepped forward a little; and the Englishmen 
removed not one foot. Thirdly, again they leapt 
and cried, and went forth till^they came within shot. 
Then they shot fiercely with their cross-bows. Then 
the English archers stept forth one pace, and let fiy 
their arrows so wholly, and so thick, that it seenied 
snow. When the Genoese felt the arrows piercing 
through heads, arms, and breasts, many of them 
cast down their cross-bows, and did cut their strings, 
and return discomfited. When the French king 
saw them fly away, he said, ‘ Slay these rascals, 
for they shall lett and trouble us without reason.’ 
Then ye should have seen the men of arms dash in 
among them, and killed a great number of them ; 
and ever still the Englishmen shot whereas they saw 
thickest press. The sharp arrows ran into the men 
of arms, and into their horses ; and many fell, horse 
and men, in the midst of the Genoese ; and when 
they were down, they could not relieve again, the 
press was so thick, that one overthrew another*.” 

At Poitiers — “ Then the battle began on all parts, 
and the battiest of the Marshals of France ap- 
proached, and they set forth that were appointed to 
break the array of the archers. They entered a-horse- 
back into the way where ih| great hedges were on 
both sides, set full of archers. As soon as the men 

Lord Berners* Froissart: Ed. 1812. Vol. i., chap. 130. 
t Corps de hataille. 
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of arms entered, the archers bef^n to shoot on Ipth 
sides, and did slay and hurt horses and knig^hts ; so 
that the horses, wlien they felt the sharp arrows, 
they would in no wise go for^vard, but idrew aback, 
and flaug and took on so fiercely that many of 
them fell on their masters, so that for press they 
could not rise again, in so much tiiat the Marshals* 

battle could never come at the prince True 

to' say, the archers did their company that day great 
advantage; for they shot so thick that the Frencii- 
men Avist not on what side to take heed*.** 

At the battle of Aljalwota, in Portugal, fought in 
the early part of liicliard the Second’s reign, between 
the Kings of Portugal and Castile, the former aided 
by John of Gaunt, with an English force, and the 
latter by volunteers from France and B^'arn, the 
English archers distinguished themselves greatly: 
indeed they chiefly contributed to win the battle, one 
of the bloodiest even of that time, by the total im- 
possibility of bringing the horses to advance, or even 
stand fast, under the arrows. Thus Froissart de- 
scribes the encounter : — 

“ The same Saturday was a fair day, and the sun 
was turned towards even-song. Then the first battle 
(of the Spaniards) came before Aljabarota> where 
the King of Portugal and his men were ready to 
receive them. Of these French Knights there were 
a two thousand spears, a.s fresh and well ordered 
men as could be devised ; and, as soon as they saw 
their enemies, they joined together like men of war, 
and approached in good order till they came within 
a bow-shot ; and, at their first coming, there was a 
hard rencounter, for such as desired to assail, to win 
grace and praise, entered into the strait way, where 
the Englishmen by their policy had fortified them. 
And, because the entry was so narrow, there was 
* Lord Berners’ Froissart: Ed. 1812. Vol. i., chap. 162. 

H 2 
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gre|it press, and mischief to 'the assailants: for 
such Eni^lish archers as were there, shot so wholly 
together that their arrows pierced men and horses, 
and when t^e liorses were full of arrows they fell 
upon one another. .... There were many of the 
Lords and Knights of France and Bearn taken and 
slain, and all their companies that were entered 
within the strait ; their horses were so hurt with the 
archers that they fell on their masters, and one upon 
another. There •these Frenchmen were in great 
danger, for they could not help one another, for 
they had no room to enlarge themselves or to fight 
at their will*.” 

It is to be observed that long after the introduction 
of fire-arms in the fourteenth century, the bow con- 
tinued to be a principal instrument of war. The bow 
was used at Agincourt and at Flodden. 

The use of the bow as a weapon of war, or of the 
chase, has ceased in this country ; but archery is still 
followed us an amusement ; and though some of the 
foreign woods have more elasticity, the best bows of 
native growth are certainly those made of the yew-tree. 

The yew has often attained a very great size in 
each of the three kingdoms, though the specimens 
now remaining in Scotland and Ireland be but few. 
In the former of those countries, Queen Mary’s yew at 
Crookstone was much celebrated, though probably 
more on account of the princess witli whose history 
it was connected,, than any peculiarity in its own 
magnitude. The trunk of a large yew, found liy 
Pennant in the churchyard of Fortingal, in Perth- 
shire, though wasted to the outside shell, and with 

' Lord Berners’ Froissart : Ed. 1812. Vol. ii., chap. 34. It is 
singular that Mariana does not notice the presence of an English 
or French force, but stales the negotiation with John of Gaunt to 
have been subsequent to the battle . Bistoria de Etpana, lih. 
xviii.| cap. V. 
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only a few leaves at one pointy is quoted by him as 
beings fifty-six feet and a half in circumfereiicet or 
about eighteen f^t in diameter. 

The yew-tree at Mucruss Abbey, in Ijneiand, has a 
trunk about six feet and a half in circumference, and 
fourteen feet hig^h, which terminates in a head that 
fills the area of the cloisters. 

In England and Wales, some very large speci- 
mens arc mentioned. According to Evelyn, the 
Crowhurst yew was thirty feet in drcumlerence ; that 
at Brabiirne churchyanl, in Kent, was nearly twenty 
feet diameter, although it had been dismantled by 
storms ; and at Sutton, near Winchester, there was, 
as Evelyn quaintly says, “ such another monster.” 
At Hedsor, in Buckinghamshire, there was lately, if 
there be not still, one in health and vigour, full 
twenty-seven feet in diameter. In the woods of 
Clicfden, near Hedsor, there are some extraordinary 
remains of these trees, whose roots, apparently of 
vast age, twine about the chalk rocks in the most 
fantastic shapes. 

Considering the immense size to which the yew 
grows, and the strength, durability, and even beauty 
of its timber, one cannot help regretting that, when 
those, great trees ishall have yielded, as yield they 
must, to the destructive power of time, there should 
not have been a succession provided by the care of 
former planters. The more general use of iron has, 
probably, been the cause of this neglect: for, in con- 
sc(]iience of the great improvement of the manufac- 
ture, and the cheapness of that article, it can be 
applied to many purposes for which the great 
strength of the yew was well adapted. 

The custom of clipping yews into fantastic shapes 
was much practised in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. Some of our churchyards still' have 
their yew-trees thus cut into the pretended likenesses 

ii3 
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of birds and beasts. At Bedfont, in Middieses, there 
are*lwo celebrated trees, whose branches are annually 
shaped into something like the form of a peacock, 
with a date shewing when this piece of useless labour 
was first performed. We think it is 1708. The 
Romans, as we learn -from Pliny’s Letters, cut their 
evergreens into the fantastic shapes of birds and 
beasts. Lord Bacon, with his wonted good sense, 
protested against this practice, which was the fashion 
of his time. “ I, for my part,” he says in his Essays, 
do not like images cut out in juniper and other 
garden stuff ; they be for children ” 



Cijprcst’-^Cvpretw seuipervircns. 

Of the Cypress, of which there are twenty-two spe- 
cies, it will be necessary to mentiou only two, — the 
Evergreen Cypress {Cupressus and the 

White Cedar {Ciipremis ihyoidvs). Of the first, 
there are two varieties, the upright and the spread- 
ing,— tlie last growing to tlie larger size, and being 
qpnsequeiitly the more valuable as a timber tree. It 
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IS a native of the south-eastern countries of Europe, 
of the Levant, of Cliina, and of several other p&rts 
of Asia. It thrives best in warm, sandy, or gravelly 
soil ; and though it has not been much cultivated in 
England as a timber tree, yet it seems well adapted 
for many situations in the southern parts of the king- 
dom. It is true that, in the early stages of its 
growth, it has been supposed to fall a victim to the 
keen frosts of our eliinatc ; yet Evelyn says, that he 
had upwards of a thousand cypress^trees in his garden, 
and did not lose more than three or four of them during 
the uncommonly severe winters of 16d3 and 166.5. 

Of all timber, that of the cypress is generally 
sii])posed to be the most durable, superior even to 
that of tlie cedar itself. The doors of St. Peter’s 
Church at Rome, which had been formed of this 
material in the time of Constantine, shewed no sign 
of decay when, after the lapse of eleven hundred 
years. Pope Eugenius IV, took them down to re- 
j)lace them by gates of brass. In order to jjreserve 
the remains of their heroes, the Athenians buried 
tliem in coffins of cypress ; and the chests or coffins 
in which the Egyptian mummies are found are 
usually of the same materiaL Cypress is a hand- 
some timber. Though hanf, it is ela.stic ; and, 
therefore, would answer well for musical instruments. 
For furniture, it would he equal even to maho- 
gany ; for, though not so beautiful in its colour, it is 
stronger, resists the worm equally, and its odour repels 
insects from whatever may be contained in a cabinet 
or chest made of it; For building, there is no timber 
superior to the cypress, which lasts almost as long as 
stone itself ; accordingly, where it is found in great 
abundance, it’ is very much used for that purpose. The 
cypress is reputed to live to a great age ; and, though 
the precise period has not been ascertained, the fact 
of its being planted over the graves of the dead, and 
carried, in funeml processions, as an emblem of im-> 
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mortality, is a proof that its duration must very 
considerable* 

The White Cedar is a native of America, where it 
grows to a considerable size; but it grows 'slowly, 
being oighty years old before it is fit for timber ; and 
even then, though it answers well for hoops, small 
boats, roofing, and some other purposes, it does not 
appear very worthy of cultivation as a timber tree. 
But it is hardy, and forms a good variety in clumps 
of evergreens. 

Of the J uniper, there are twenty-two species, of 
which only the Barbadoes juni|)er, Barbadqjiis .cedar, 
the Bermuda cedar, and the Red cedar, ide^4>o be 
large trees. 

The Barbadoes CedaiC {Juniperus Blteadfenm) 
grows to be a large tree, and is used for sliiysaiiiding 
and other purposes; but, being a native of the tro- 
pical regions, it cannot be cultivated with profit as a 
forest tree in England. The Bermuda Juniper also 
attains a considerable size: its timber is more red 
than that of the former ; and, as it is a native of 
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colder regions, it thrives better in England. It is 
very abundant in the islands after which it is named, 
and forms there one of the most valuable timber trees. 
The wood is close-grained, and has a fjtrong odour, 
highly offensive to insects ; it is, therefore, well 
adapted for furniture in warm climates. 

The lied Cedar (Juniperus Virgimaiiff) is a 
native of North America, the West India islands, 
and Japan. In Jamaica it . grows to a very large 
size, and forms one of the best timber trees in the 
island. It is close and firm, though easily split; the 
internal wood is dark-red, ancT the odour of it is very 
strong, so that it answers well for the internal parts of 
cabinet-work, as well as for the wainscoting of rooms. 

The common juniper is a shrub found in most of 
the cold parts of Europe. Ii seldom (with the excep- 
tion of a variety found in Sweden) deserves to be 
called a tree ; but the wood that it does produce is 
com])act and fragrant ; and the berries, which lake two 
years to grow, are emjdoyed in the arts. 

SUBSTANCES EXTRACTED FROM THE PINES AND 
THE KINDRED TRIBES, AND MADE USE 
OF IN THE ARTS. 

There are very few of this numerous order of trees 
that, in addition to their timber, do not afford some 
substance valuable to man. 

The common pine yields turpentine by incision 
into the living tree ; and tar is made by distilling 
billets of the wood in an oven. This tar, being 
boiled to evaporate the water, forms pilch. . The 
goodness of the timber determines the goodness of 
llie extract that of Norway bdng better than that 
of Scotland or of Canada, although, from the inferior 
value of the timber in the latter place, tar may he pro- 
cured much cheaper. It is probable that tar and pitch 
may be obtained from the whole family of the pipes. 
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for they are nothing more than the turpentine mixed 
with a certain quantity of charcoal and empyreiimatic 
oil and acid, formedduring the process of distillation. 

The collection of turpentine fbrms an important 
operation in North America^ and this produce of the 
pine is a considerable article of commerce. In the 
United States the business is confided principally to 
negroes, and each slave has the charge of from 
three to four thousand trees. The process lasts all 
the year, although the incisions are not made in the 
trees till the middle of March, and the flow of the 
turpentine generally ceases about the end of October. 
The first operation is that called “boxing;” which is 
to form a hole or sort of cup at the root of the tree, 
holding about a ]nnt and a half. An incision is then 
made in the trunk ; and llie liquid which, flows into 
the box is turpentine, called in commerce pvre dip- 
ping. These boxes are emptied five or six times 
during the Season; and it is estimated that 
boxes will produce a barrel weighing 320 pounds. 
Scrapings an inferior species of turj)entine, is the 
deposit made by the sap on the bark of the tree, as it 
trickles down into the box. This is collected in the 
autumn. The British imports of turpentine amounted, 
in 1827, to 12,000 tons. 

In the United States tar is manufactured from the 
dead wood of the Pinus Australis, The tar of the 
north of Europe is, as we liave said, very superior. 
The process of making this important article of com- 
merce, in Norway, is thus described by Dr. Clarke — 

“ The inlets of the Gulph (of Bothnia) every 
where appeared of the grandest character ; sur- 
rounded by noble forests, whose tall trees, flourish- 
ing luxuriantly, coveted the soil quite dotvn to 
the water’s edge. From the most southern parts 
of Westro-Bothnia, to the northern extremity of the 
Gulph, the inhabitants are occupied in the manufac- 
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ture of lar ; proofs of which are visible in the whole 
extent of the coast The process by which the tar is 
obtained is very simple ; and as we often witnessed 
it, we shall now descrilMs it, from a tar’^tbrk which 
we halted to inspect upon the spot. The situation 
most favourable for this process is in a forest near 
to a marsh or because the roots of the hr, 

from which tar is principally extracted, are always 
tile most productive in such places. A conical ca- 
vity is then made in tiie ground (fi^eneraliy in the side 
of a bank or sloping hill) ; and the roots of theifir, 
together with logs or billets of the same, being neatly 
trussed into a stack of the same conical shape, are 
let into this cavity, to prevent the volatile parts from 
being dissipated. The whole is then covered with 
turf, which, by means of a heavy' wooden mallet, 
and a wootlen stamper, worked separately by two 
men, is beaten down and rendered as firm as pos- 
sible above the wood. The stack of billets is then 
kindled, and a slow combustion of the fir takes place, 
without flame, as Jii making charcoal. During this 
combustion, the tar exudes ; and a cast-iron pan 
being at the bottom of the funnel, with a spout, 
whicii projects through the side of the bank, barrels 
are jilaccd beneath this spout, to collect the fluid as 
it comes away. As fast as the . barrels are filled, 
they are bunged and ready for immediate exporta- 
tion. From this description, it will be evident that 
the mode of obtaining tar is by a kind of distillation 
p&r desemsum ; the turpentine, melted by fire, mix- 
ing with the sap and juices of the fir,, while, the 
wood itself, becoming charred, is converted into 
charcoal. The most curious part of the story is, 
that this simple method of extracting tar is precisely 
that wl^h is described by Theophrastus and Dios- 
corides ; and there is not the smallest diflerence be- 
tween a tar-work in the forests of Westro-Bothnia, 
and those of ancient Greece. The G-ee^^s 
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of pine ; and, havtnfr covered them with tnrf, they 
were snifered to hum in the same smothered manner; 
while tile tar, meltins;, fell to the bottom of the stack, 
and ran oiit'by a small channel cut for the purpose.” 

From the larch is obtained what is called Ftnice 
turpentine : it is procured by incision into the tree ; 
and from it the transparent oil of turpentine is dis- 
tilled. The larch yields a gum and a manna ; and a 
species of fungus that grows upon it in Siberia has a 
rind which the natives make use of in dyeing red ; 
wMks the body of the fungus is used as a soap. The 
common, orStrasburgh turpentine, is obtained chiefly 
from the silver fir ; Burgundy pitch from the spruce ; 
and Canada balsam, the purest of all the pine tur- 
pentines, from the balm of Gilead fir. Turpentine of 
highly aromatic flavour, called in commerce Chian 
turpentine, is also derived from the turpentine-tree 
(JPistacia terebinthui ) — a native of Barbary and the 
south of Europe,— which is a tree belonging to an- 
other family, and quite diflerent in appearance from 
the pines. ^ 

Turpentine, from what species soever of the pine it 
is derived, can be dissolved in rectified spirit or pure 
alcohol ; and, by distillation, they all give similar 
oils, which, from their being distilled (and not from 
any resemblance to alcohol^ or spirits properly so 
called), are vulgarly termed spirits of turpentine, df 
the distillation be performed with water, the product 
is an essential oil, the common spirit of turpentine ; 
and, if the distillation be carried on in a retorU without 
water, the product is more volatile and pungent 
— a concentrated oil, as it were, — and is called the 
ethereal spirit of turpentine. The residuum that is 
left, in both cases, is a brownish resinous mass, 
brittle, capable of being melted, highly inflammable, 
insolublig An water, but mixing freely with oils: it is 
the comifibn romi of commerce. 

Beside "producing these resins and oils, there are 
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some further uses of parts of the pine species. The 
bark of the larch-tree contains a considerable portion 
of the astringent bitter called tannin^ whi^, by being 
mixed with the mucilaginous or gluey'^art of the 
skins of animals, changes that into a |nibstance not 
soluble in water; and thus it is useful in the opera- 
tion of tanning, or converting the raw hides of 
animals into leather. Portions also are edible : the 
young shoots of the common fir, stripped of the 
leaves when these just begin to appear, are sought 
for with avidity, in some places, by the children of 
the peasants, and there is no doubt that, proi>erly 
prepared, they would form both an agreeable and a 
wholesome salad in the spring. In young and vi- 
gorous trees, too, the liber ^ or part of the bark nearest 
the wood, is pleasant in the early ])art of the year ; 
and the milky juice upon it, which is the new layer 
of wood in an incipient state, is very sweet, and 
without any of the pungent bitterness of turpentine. 
The inner bark of the spruce has these qualities, 
though in an inferior degree ; but the young shoots 
of it are bitter, astringent, and disagreeable. The 
inhabitants of the cold and uncomfortable regions of 
Lapland contrive to convert the inner bark into a 
kind of bread : for this'^ purpose, they dry it at the 
fire till it beepn^s brittle; next they grind it; then 
they maceratt^ra||||l water ; and, after this, they knead 
it into thin|H||||, which they bake in the usual 
manner. n^||^Kakes are, however, more insipid 
than the — ^probably because the sugar, 

or manna, orStrfSmever imparts to that its agreeable 
sweetness, may be de9troyed|g|w the maceration, in 
addition to the pungent tast^p^pme tiirp^tine, to get 
rid of which is the object of tliat operation. Ropes 
made of this bark are pretty generally used among 
the fishermen of the North, and they have consider- 
able strength, as well as elasticity. From the different 
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sp^ies of the spruce an extract is taken, which is 
used in flavouring a very wholesome beer. 

No useful extract is, so iUr as we know, taken 
from the >vw, the cypress, or the arbor vita?. The 
first of these is usually reckoned a poisonous tree, 
destructive to* some animals, though not to others. 

From the juni))ers are derived very powerful ingre- 
dients. The spirit (essential oil) of the common juni- 
per is employed in medicine ; and also in giving to 
ardent spirits that peculiar flavour which distinguishes 
the Geneva, or gin of Holland. The Dutch are under- 
stood to distil the juniper-berries along with the other 
ingredients, by wliich means the more caustic particles 
of the oil are evaporated, and the liquor rendered less 
deleterious ; while the British distillers not only use 
the oil of juniper in its most caustic state, but often 
substitute for it the more pernicious oil of turpentine, 
on account of its greater cheapness. The quantity 
of juniper-berries annually imported ijato the United 
Kingdom is about 800 tons^ 

Old junipers exude a resin called Gum Sandrach^ 
which, under the name of pounce^ is employed to pre- 
vent the ink from spre^ing upon parchment and 
improperly-sized writing paper. A decoction of llic 
berries of the common junipei&yields a considerable 
quantity of sugar. f 


From one species, Lycian Cedar ( Lycia) 

a native of France, afidf^beria (a shrub 

of considerable size)f thji|e is obtaiM^he resin called 
Olibanum, which waailpbh used bj^e ancients, and 
is still used by th«|^jM|fiian Catholics in their incense 
offerings. It has i^Hter taste, and a strong smell ; 
and, when it is bnifly the fumes of it diffuse very 
considerable fraaMl^- 



Chapter IV. 

CHESNUT, BEECH, ELM, ASH, SERVICE. 

Chesnut and Beech— (Fagus.) 

These are both very valuable as timber trees ; the 
first for the firmness and durability of its timber 
when exposed to the air, and the second for the 
many purposes to which it is applied, and its dura- 
bility in water. 

The Chesnut tree (Fagus castanea) is ^nerally 
understood to be a native of Asia, in many parts of 
which it is to be found in situations where it is not 
very likely to have been planted. Tradition says 
that it was fa^ou^ht from Asia Minor, and that it 
soon spread over all the warmer parts of Europe. 
At present, it is very abundant, as a native tree, in 
the mountainous parts of the south of Europe ; and 
it is also found in North America, from New York to 
Carolina. Hie Castagm dei cento ftmalli, or chesnut 
of the hundred horses^ upon Mount Etna, is probably 
the largest tree in Europe, being more than two 
hundred feet in circumference. Brydone, a traveller 
who wrote about fifty years ago, has given a particular 
description of this cetebrated tree : — ' 

“ From this jdace it is not less than five or six 
miles to the great chesnut trees, through forests grow- 
ing out of the lava, in several places almost impas- 
sal)le. Of these trees there are many of an enormous 
size, but the Casiagno dei ceni^cavalli by much 
the most celebrated. I have even found it marked 
in an old map of Sicily, published near a hundred 
years ago ; and in all the maps of Etna, and its 
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environs, it makes a very conspicuous figure. 1 own 
I was by no means struck with its appearance, as it 
docs not ? 5 eem to be one tree, but a bush of five large 



trees growing together. We complained to our guides 
of the imposition; when they unanimously assured 
us, that by the universal tradition^ and even testimony 
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of the country, all these were once united in one 
stem ; that their grandfathers once remembered tliis, 
when it was looked upon as the glory of the* forest, 
and visited from all quarters ; that for 4i{^ny years 
past, it had been reduced to the venerable ruin we 
l)elield. We began to examine it with more atten- 
tion, and found that there is an appearance that these ^ 
five trees were really once united in one. The opening 
'.n the middle is at present prodigious ; and it does, 
indeed, require faith to believe that so vast a space 
was once occupied by solid timber. But there is no 
appearance of bark on the inside of any of the stumps, 
nor on the sides that are opposite to one another, l^r. 

G lover and I hieasured it sejiarately, and brought it 
exactly to the same size, viz., two hundred and four 
feet round. If this was once united in one solid stem, 
it must with justice, indeed, have been looked upon as 
a very wonderful phenomenon in the vegetable world, 
and deservedly styled the glory of the forest. I have 
since been told by the Canonico Recupero, an ingeni- 
ous ecclesiastic of this place, that he was at the expense 
of carrying up peasants with tools to dig round the 
Casfapw del (xvio cavalli^ and he assures me, upon 
his honour, that he found all these stems united below 
ground in one root. 1 alleged that so extraordinary 
an object must have been celebrated by many of their ♦ 
writers ; lie told me that it had, and produced several 
examples.” 

In most parts of Britain the chesnut thrives well, 
there being authenticated anecdotes of many very large 
onesj in various parts of England and Ireland. Nor 
is it confined to the southeni parts of the islands, for 
there is one in the garden at Castle Leod, in Ross- 
shire, which measures at least fifteen feet in circum- 
ference, and which, only a few years ago^ shewed no 
signs of decay. N or is it by any means a slow- gmwing 
tree ; for in Kensington Gardens, and other places, 
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where it has been planted alon^ with elms and other 
trees of very inferior timber, it equals them both in 
height and diameter. If the symptoms of decay that 
are appar^i;> in some of those trees, of which the age 
is known not much to exceed a hundred years, are to 
be taken as evidence of the general failure of the 
tree, and not of its being in a situation indilTerently 
Wapted for it, we should be led to question the great 
antiquity, which has been assigned to some of the 
chesnut-trees in England. The lives of trees must, 
however, like those of animals, vary with the situa- 
tions in which they are placed ; and the immense size 
of the celebrated ciiesiiuts must lead us to assign to 
them a much longer duration than belongs to some 
others of the same species. 

Though none of the English chesnuts rival the 
great one on Mount Etna, yet this country pos- 
sesses immense trees. That at Hitchin Priory, in’ 
Hertfordshire, had, in 1789, a circumference of more 
than fourteen yards at five feet from tlie ground ; and 
though the internal part was decayed and hollowed 
by time, the external part and tlie leaves were vigo- 
rous. Grose found one of four chesnuts in the garden 
at Great Cranford Park, Dorset, thirty-seven feet in 
circumference ; and, though shattered and decayed, it 
still bore good crops of fruit. In Gloucestershire, 
tliere was a chesnut, in the hollow of which was “ a 
pretty wainscoted room* enlightened with windows, 
and furnished with leiiis and the great chesnut at 
Tortworth, in the county, had dimensions, and 
a reputed age, belopging to no other English .tree. 
In 1720, it mept^ured fifly-one feet, at six feet 
from the grpund ; but Lysons, by a later mensura- 
tion (17911>made it only forty-hve feet three inches. 
It bore fn»it abundantly in 1788 ; and , tradition 
carries its^i^rigin back to the days of the Saxon 
JSgbcrt. 
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The chesnut-tree is very ornamental when g^w- 
ing, and it makes excellent limber. In extreme age, 
too, its timber is not so valuable as when jjf £ mode- 
rate size. One advantage of chesnut SS, that there 
is very little sap-wood; and thus, in the growing 
state, it contains much more timber of a durable 
quality than an oak of the same dimensions. 

In the Transactions of the Society of Arts for 1789, 
there is an account of the comparative durability of 
oak ninl chcsnut, when used for posts. Posts of ches- 
nut, and others of oak, had been put down at Wel- 
lington, in Somersetshire, previous to 1745. About 
1763, when they had to undergo repair, the oak posts 
were found to be unserviceable, but the chesnut were 
very little worn. Accordingly, the oak ones were 
replaced by new, and the chesnut allowed to remain. 
In twenty-five years (1788), the chesnut posts, which 
had stood about twice as long as the oak, were found 
in much better condition than those. In 1772^ a 
Jonce was made, partly of oak posts and rails, and 
partly of chesnut. The trees made use of were of 
the same age, and they were what may be termed 
young trees. In nineteen years, the oak posts had 
so decayed at the surface as to need to be strength- 
ened by spurs, while the chesnut ones required 
no such support. A gate-post of chesnut, on which 
the gate had swung fifly-two years, was found quite 
sound when taken up; and a barn, constructed 
of chesnut in 1743, was found sound in every part 
in 1792. It should seem, tiierefore, that young ches- 
nut is superior to young oak for all manner of wood- 
work that has to be partly in the ground. We have 
not heard of any case in Wtiich it has been tried 
against larch. 

Chesnut-trees of full growth were more abundant 
iji Ehgland than they are now ; the timber was used 
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indiscriminately with oak, in the construction of houses, 
in nnll-work, and in household furniture. Many plan- 
tations df^it have h^n i^med since the proprietors 
of land be^n to turn their wastes to profit, in the 
production of trees. It makes also excellent under- 
wood, and is quick Rowing. 

The fruit of the chesnut in England is inferior to 
the produce of the trees of the south of France, and 
of Spain. In some provinces of {Vatice, and in Cor- 
sica, this fruit constitutes the principal food of tiie 
poorer people. The inhabitants of tjlimousin, a pro- 
vince of France covered with chesnut-trees, have from 
time immemorial prepared them in a peculiar manner, 
which deprives them of all their astringent and bitter 
properties ; and, thus prepared, they make them into 
bread. 

The chesnut is the tree with which Salvator Rosa 
delighted to adorn his bold and rugged landscapes. 
It flourished in the mountains of Calabria, which 
furnished the scenes of many of this great artist's pic- 
tures. It grows not unlike the ash, except that its 
branches are more straggling. 

The Beei^ (Fagus sylvatica) is more generally 
diffused, and more abundant in Britain, than the 
chesnut. Like the chesnut, it thrives best in rich 
soils and sheltered situations; and, when planted in 
places that agree well with it, it is a beautiful as 
well as a valuable tree. The close texture of the 
beech renders it a very flt timber for machinery, for 
the stocks and handles of tools, and for many other 
pur|ioses. It is proof against the worm, how- 
ever ; and, whelit.^posed to alternater drought and 
moistim, i| soc^^decays. Against a cross strain, 
too, it is W) strong as the grained timbers ; and 
t^at, withvihe comparative shortness of its duration, 
makes it but little used in building. Altliough easily 
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JRcech-^Faguz si/lvatica, 

turned, it is not well adapted for bowls and hollow 
vessels, as it is apt to split when suddenly dried 
after being' wet. 

It has bee^ doubted whether the beech be a 
native of Britain. If it be the fagiis of the Romans, 
this is not probable. Caesar, who was an acute 
observer, mentions that he did not find it in the 
country ; and as he was in the warmest and richest 
parts of it, he was exactly in those in wliich the 
i>eech was the most likely to be found. It is possible, 
however, that the fasrus of the Romans, which ob- 
viously ^ot its name from the edible quality of its 
fj’uit, may have bceii either the Italian oak or the 
cliesnut ; or the phegos of the Greeks may have been 
the former, ttiid that of the Romans the latter. 
Whether the beech be or be not a native of Eng:land, 
its introduction has been prior to tlie commence- 
ment of the written or traditionary history of British 
trees. 

When sheltered, the beech grows to a great height; 
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an^ as it lasts long Avhen kept constantly wet, it is 
well adapted for the sills and floors of locks, for the 
keels of •'^scls, and for the planking in the parts 
constantly\ept under water. The small timber of 
it makes excellent charcoal ; the mast or fruit is 
eaten by hogs; and the poor in Silesia extract irom 
it an* oil, which they use ai a substitute for butter. 
The nut is sometimes burnt, for the purpose of 
making an infusion, which somewhnt resembles coffee. 

Virgil chose the beech for its shade, for no tree 
forms so complete a roof. But its bushy head is any 
thing but beautiful ; and its branches have neither 
the firmness of the oak, nor the elegance of the ash. 
The hue ,of the bark is of an agreeable olive; and its 
trunk, oil^ studded •with bold knots, is generally 
picturesque Its autumnal hqes are particularly bcaii- 
tifiil. 

Elm. 

Of this tree there are about fiflcen species. The 
Common Elm (Ulmm owtnpdittrifi) m- generally un- 
deMood to be indigenous in the south part of the 
island ; and, at any rate, it must have been in Eng- 
land in the time of the Saxons, as many compound 
names of places, of which the world “ elm** forms a 
part, are to be met with in “ Domesday Book,** 
the drawing up of which was finished in 1086. 

Elm is a tough and strong timber; but it is coarse 
and open in the grain, more especially when it has 
grown upon very rich land. Thnt which grows in the 
more fertile parts of England Is fkr inferior to the pro- 
duce of the midland coun^ of Scotland ; the latter 
being much closer in the g^n, harder, more handsome, 
and taking a finer poIMn. Of the one, chairs and 
other articles of furnitUi^ are made, while the other is 
seldom used but for cdlirsc purposes— casks, coffins, 
wooden presses, &c. The Scotch seems to be the 
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Elm — Ulaut\ tampciii i 


Mountain Elm (IJbnm montand)^ called wycb-hasfel,. 
or wych-clin, in home parts of Enp^laiid, and cor- 
ru])ted to “ witch elm.” The timber of this is some- 
times described as beings inferior to that of the elm 
of the plains in closeness and streii^rth ; but the 
ancient statute enjoining: the use of bows, in which 
the w^eh^hazel is mentioned^ and tlie dm not, is 
ag^ainst that hypothesis. 

Tlie elm attuiiib a larg^e size, and lives to a gn^eat 
age. IVIeiitioii is made of one planted by Henry IV. 
oi* Praneo, which was standing: at the Luxeinbour|r 
at the coimnenceinent of the French Revolution. 
One at the upper end of Church-lane, C'helsea (said 
to have been planted by Queen Elizabeth), was felled 
in 1745. It was thirteen feet in circumference at 
the bottom, and one hundred and ten ieet high. 
Piilbs' elm, near the Boddmgtoq Oak, in the vale of 
Gloucester, was, in 1783, abQ^i|fighty feet high, and 
the smallest girth of the priniMl trunk was sixteen 
feet. From the idanting <||H 4 r Francis Bacon’s 
elms, in Gray’s Inn Walks, iir||600, and their decay 
about 1720, one would be dispos^ to assign th^ 
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hefilthy period of the elm to. about one hundred and 
twenty years. The health of tliese must have been, 
howev^jt:. affected in some deg^ree by the smoke of 
London. The superb avenue called “ The Loni^ 
Walk,” at Windsor, Mras plantefl at the begimiiiig; of 
the last century. Most of the trees have evidently 
passed their prime. The most profitable ap^e of 
elms, both for quality and quantity of timl)er, is, 
probably, about fifty or sixty years. The central 
parts of a tree get indurated, lose their natural sap, 
and are apt to absorb moisture, by which they sooii 
rot on exposure to the air, long before the dry rot 
consumes them, shielde<i as tliey are by the external 
parts. The predominance of resin insoluble iii water, 
and not liable to be acted on by the acids of the 
atmosphere, is tlie cause why the pine and the larch 
are more durable than the silver fir and the spruce. 
It is possible that the elm is injured by too much 
humidity in the soil upon which it grows ; and that 
the Dutch elm, which is usually classed as a different 
species from the common ehn, and of which the 
timber is good for nothing, may be merely the com- 
mon one debased in the humid soil of Holland. 

^ The elm rises to.a greater height than the gene- 
rality of English forest trees, with a foliage at once 
full and hanging loosely, and thus capable of receiv- 
iiig great masses of ligM fe and of producing *Hhe 
chequered shade ■’ whic^mparts such a sparkling 
beauty to woodland It is the, first tree which 

salutes the spring wid^^light and cheerful green ; 
and sometimes very early in the season the branches 
are ^ark with innum^mble small purple flowers, often 
as full as the siibseijl^t leafy foliage. At this time 
(April), the comm^Hji^lms in Hyde-park present this 
singular and beaip||il appearance. The bloom of 
forest trees is not irilWays annual. 

. The elm has bt&n always considered as one of the 
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trees which can be most safely transplanted after 
attaining^ considerable size. Evelyn p;ives ^geveral 
accounts of trees of this species beinjr thu‘:4^moved 
into other soils. Upon this snibject we may pro- 
perly enter into* some detail, as the public attention 
has been recently much fixed on a ; plan for the 
transplantation of large trees, the principal facts of 
which we shall derive from the highly scientific and 
practical work of Sir Henry Steuart, of Allanton. 
The “ Planter’s Guide ” of this eminent physiologist, 
and the obflervations of many public writers on his 
singular and beautiful experiments, have made the 
transplantation of large trees a subject of general 
interest. 

Though timber trees are among the most delight- 
ful ornaments with which any country can be graced, 
they are ornaments which, generally speaking, a 
man cannot procure for himself. If they are raised 
from seed, or planted as saplings, the grandson of 
tlic planter is probably the first that can enjoy their 
beauty, and walk under their shade. Hence a method 
of transplanting full-grown timber is a very desirable 
art. Nor is it desirable only for merely ornamental 
T)iirposes, for the shelter which trees afford to the 
soil is one bf the surest means of increasing the 
warmth and fertility of a country; and many districts 
have been converted from bleakness and sterility, to 
productiveness and value, by plantations bf timber. 
This; is particularly the case where the wind blows 
over those cold surfaces of heath and morass whicli 
occur in the tiorthern parts of the island of Great 
Britain. The subject has not been investigated with 
that attention which its imporlaihce merits, but ap- 
pearances render it highly probable that the spawn of 
mosses and lichens are wafted by the winds ; and that 
if these winds are not purifi^^ from the pestilent 
spawn, they spread a noxious vegetable growth over 

K 
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wliat would otherwise be fertile land. In many places 
we k ^ ve seen belts of plantations act as a sort of 
filter ff?i the winds. The trees next to a marshy 
heath have* been covered with lichens, so that no part 
of the bark was visible ; while in the interior uf the 
belt, and on the side most distant from tlie barren 
track, the bark has been free from .these parasites. 
Further, after the trees have attained sufficient size 
to shelter the land, the moss has disappeared from 
it, and the soil has become fit for the production 
of valuable crops. Nor is it on trees alone that this 
effect of winds, from cold and watery tracks, may lie 
perceived; for those sides of ancient and elevated 
buildings which are opposed to them, are incrusted 
with moss and lichen, while the other sides are com- 
paratively clean. To any one who has paid much 
attention to the more sterile districts of the country, 
it is matter of every-day notice, that nothing tends so 
much to confine within bounds the plants whicii are 
hostile to the grasses and cultivated crops, as timber ; 
and this being the case, it follows that the means of 
procuring an install taneous shelter of grown timber 
are, at the same time, the surest means of procuring, 
comparatively, instantaneous fertility. In very many 
instances that we have seen, the land, when not shel- 
tered by timber, has returned to its original sterility, 
whenever it has been allowed to lie in grass ; but 
when so sheltered, the pastures have retaincKi their 
greenness for years, and, instead of being deteriorated, 
have been improved by remaining for a few years 
out of tillage. 

The tra^plantation of grown timber trees appears, 
indeed, to be the only way by which shelter can be 
restored to cqijl, bleak, and exposed districts. The 
remains of larj^ tvees, which are ibund in the iaosses 
and bogSjpf such districts, prove that once hoth the 
soil and dknate have been adapted to the production 



of wood. This is true not only of those countries 
where timber is still to be found in warm ari^hel- 
tered places, but in those dreary climes wHi^ now 
hardly a shrub is to be founds and where, although 
youii!^ timber be planted, it will not grow,-— <is in the 
counties of Sutherland and Caithness, the Orkney 
and Shetland Isles, and even in Iceland itself. The 
latitude has not altered since the trees which arc 
found in the peat-bogs of those regions were green 
and flourishing tipon the surface; and if the soil and 
the climate have been deteriorated, it must have been 
by exposure to the damp and bleaching winds. Those 
winds, as has been said, prove fatal to young trees ; 
but it is probable that, if grown timber, of the more 
hardy sorts, could be introduced as a shelter, the 
land would recover its former fertility, and tlic land- 
scape its ancient beauty. 

The observations of philosophical travellers and 
inquirers, with regard to the whole of the northern 
countries of the world, whether in the eastern con- 
tinent or the western, confirm these remarks. Sir 
Hans Sloane, in his account of the bogs of Ireland, 
mentions that a great part of those districts which 
are now covered by that unprofitable substance, must 
have lieen once clothed with forests of trees. Broke, 
in his “ Winter in Lapland and Sweden,” notices 
the same change as having taken place in the north 
of Lapland and the islands. Sir George Mackenzie 
and others pbsetyO’^the same as being the case in 
Iceland; and mentions that large tracts of the 

northern parts S^Ainerica, which at his visit were 
covered with moss and swamp, were forests in the 
days of the fathers of the Indians then living. In 
many parts of the Highlands and western islands of 
Second, where there is now hardly a tree, or, at 
most, only coppice, along the shores of the lochs 
(arms of the sea), there are found not only the trunks 
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and roots of trees in the soil of the bosys, but the 
roots. />f oaks of lar^e dimensions standin^r on . the 
surface i ,^iior can the period at which they were 
growing have been very remote, for, in some of the 
wild and almost inaccessible glens (especially in the 
district of Morven), we have met with very large 
trunks, lying mouldering and neglected. Indeed, 
all the evidence that we have been able to collect 
tends to prove, that the general climate of the N onth 
has been deteriorated by the destruction of timber, 
whether that destruction has been produced by na- 
tural or by artificial means; and though farming 
may do much, it must carry on an expensive warfare 
against the bleak and blasting wind from the bogs 
and heaths, unless that be softened and deprived of 
the pestilent substances which it carries, by passing 
through forests of trees. 

The transplanting of grown timber is by no means a 
modern practice. Theophrastus, the Greek writer upon 
rural economy, mentions that the Greeks not only 
replanted the plane-tree when uprooted by the winds, 
but were in the habit of removing other large trees. 
The Romans, too, according to Pliny, transplanted, 
when they were twenty feet high, the elms which they 
used in their vineyards, as poles upon which to train 
their vines. These were planted in regular rows, nine 
feet asunder. Seneca the younger mentions, that an 
entire orchard of full-grown trees was removed from 
one place to another, near the villa of Scipio Afri- 
canus, and that after a season or tWo they flourished 
and bore It appears, however, 

that in thSHttient method of transplanting grown 
trees, whefK by the Greeks or the Romans, it was 
the practice to cut off all the spray and smaller 
branches^ and even the large ones, to within a foot 
of the stem. Indeed, from the way in which they 
cut both the top and the roots, it is evideut that 
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though the trunks of the trees were old, the whole of 
the vegetation was new. 

During the middle ages, this art was 
along with most of the other arts ; but it was revived in 
modern times. Among the early instances of it, one 
of the most remarkable is that mentioned by Caspar 
Barlfcus, as having been effecteil by Count Maurice 
of Nassau, when he was governor of Brazil, in D>36. 
Like most Dutch colonists (for Brazil was then a 
Dutch colony). Count Maurice fixed his abode on the 
shore, or rather upon an island, at the confluence of two 
rivers. The place was naturally as naked as Holland 
itself, but the taste and spirit of the Count soon erected 
a palace, and surrounded it by a garden of the most 
extensive and luxuriant character. Pine-apples, 
citrons, and oranges were quickly found in abundance ; 
and more than seven hundred cocoa-nut trees, some 
of them fifty feet in height, were transplanted. These 
trees were seventy or eighty years old, and they had to 
be carried four miles, partly on wheel-carriages by 
land, and partly on rafts by water ; but skill and perse- 
verance overcame every difficulty, and this magnificent 
artificial forest flourished, and bore alumdance of fruit 
the very first season. Tiiat, however, was to be ex- 
pectetl ; for if a large fruit-tree which is transplanted 
lives, it always at least forma fruit the first year, al- 
though it lUay not bear again for several years after. 

About the middle of the seventeenth century, there 
were some operations of a sifsilar kind in Europe. 
The Elector Palatine removed some large lime-trees 
from the forest of Heidelberg to a slope in sight of 
his palace. These were removed at niidsummer, 
when in the full strength of vegetation, and the heads 
of them sdl were cut down ; but there are, probably, 
few trees, except the lime, that could bear to be so 
treated. About the same time, M. de Fiat, a French 
Marshal, removed, as Evelyn says, “huge oaks,’* 
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at the Chilteau de Fiat ; and, on the same authority, 
we told that “ a ^reat person in Devon planted 
oaks as twelve oxen could draw, to supply some 
defects in an avenue to his house and Lord Fitz- 
hardin^ “ likewise practised the reinovinp^ of s^reat 
oaks, by a particular address, extremely inirenious, 
and worthy of communication*.” The most exten- 
sive of the continental transplanters was Louis XIV., 
who removed an entire forest, the Bois de Boiilop:ne, 
from Versailles to its present site, a distance of more 
than seven miles. But these were efforts of power 
rather than of science, for the trees were much torn 
and mutilated by the operation. The great trans- 
))lanting machine which was mad.e use of in these 
extraordinary experiments i-emained at Versailles till, 
probably, about the time of the French Revolution. 

Le N6tre was the artist employed in those opera- 
tions — the same who laid out the gardens of Ver- 
sailles, and planted St. James’s and Greenwich parks 
in this country. Nor were the undertakings of Louis, 
in the removing of timber, confined to the vicinity of 
the French capital ; for many of them were performed 
in the provinces ; and of these one of the most re- 
markable was effected at Mont-Louis, a small cb&tcau 
near the foot of the Pyrenees, where, in tlie course 
of a few weeks, a scene previously naked was clothed 
with forests and groves of great magnificence. 

Evelyn informs us that the example of the French 
was soon followed in this country ; and that he him- 
self had ‘‘frequently jremoved elms as big as his 
waist.” He describe ,^the elm as bearing removal 
better than any otlm species ; but the instance of the 
lime-trees moved.^ t^ Elector Palatine shews how 
well that tree transplantation, even in the 

most dangerous iMson. 

The methoiistlit first used for the transporting o( 

- Bvdyn’s Sylv^ by Hunter^ i. 102. 
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trees, if not very scientific, were extremely in j^enious. 
The object was to raise them with a large Ijjrfl of 
earth, and move them, along in a vertical i^iffsition. 
Sometimes they called in the aid of frost; cutting 
a trench and removing the earth round the tree before 
the autumnal rains. When the frost set in, the bulb 
was consolidated, and could be cut out in one mass, 
along with the tree. But in the case of large trees, 
the weight of these bulbs was very great ; and they 
could be raised only by powerful cranes, which w^ere 
also necessary to move the tree to and from the plat- 
form on which it was transported. The platform was 
made low and with small wheels, which further aug- 
mented the force necessary for its removal; and thus 
the transportation of even a moderate tree for a short 
distance, required a great deal of animal power. 
Many trees were, however, moved about Blenheim, 
and some of the other scats of the nobility. 

About sixty years after the time of Evelyn, the 

transplanting machine” was invented by Brown, 
the celebrated landscape-gardener, and the removal 
of large trees became much more easy. Tlie machine 
consisted of two very high wheels, an axle, and a 
pole ; and when the trees were large, n truck-wheel 
was used at the end of the pole. The tree was con- 
siderably lopped, the earth loosened from the roots, 
the pule set erect and lashed to the stem ; and then a 
purchase being made fast to the upper part of the 
pole, the whole was pulled at once, and drawn hori- 
zontally along. 

Still, though this machine, and the mode of using 
it, were great improvements upon the methods re- 
commended by Evelyn, yet the trees were subjected 
to much mutilation and they did not recover their 
beauty and vigour till some time had elapsed. There 
was yet no attempt to base the practice upon any fixed 
principles ; the only object apparently contemplated, 
seems to hi^ve been the removal of the tree from onq 
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spot to another with the c^reatest facility, aiul,h«vin«y 
beeiiS^emove<l, it was suffered to take its chance of 
s«cces^H,ithout any farther care. 

In the year 181 (>, a nmcli improved mode of trans- 
planting: «Town timber was introduced h\ 8ir Henry 
Steuart, of Allanton, This system was l‘o\inded upon 
a careful consideration of the nature and ])rov)erties 
of ttie trees, and it has removed the ])iacti(*o from a 
merely mechnnical art, and elevated it to the rank of 
a science. Hy the f)ractfce of that mode, he, in the 
course of five years, and at an expense remarkably 
moderate, converted liis park, from a cold and naked 
field, to a rich scene of i^lade and w'oodland. Sir 
Henry’s success lias been so complete, that his ex- 
ample has been followed by many other proprietors, 
not only in Scotland, but in England. Nor is its 
value confined to those situations in which wood is 
wanted for ornament merely ; lor there is much in 
the disposition of trees, not only as respects beauty, 
but as rejyards usefulness ; aiul by Sir lienry’s jilaii 
^rowius: timhel- may be moved, at no very ivreut 
expense, from one place to aiuither, and that without 
almost the least interruplioii of its p:rowth. 

Accord in 2 : to this metiiod, which Sir Henry has 
denominated the preservative, in contradistinction to 
the mutilat.iu«:, the first step is the selection of the 
subjects for removal. These are to be chosen 
according’ to the situations to which they are lo be 
transferred, i. c., whether shelterecl or exposed, in the 
dc^rree in which they ])ossess what is termed lhe /<>7/r 
proiecUn^ properties^ thickness and induration of bark, 
p:ifth and stoutness of stem, numcroiisncss of roots 
and fibres, and extent, balance, anil closeness of 
branches. X'are must also be taken that each indi- 
vidual be^plaoed in tlie soil adapted for its growth, 
which, however, la almost all cases, may be greatly 
benefited by digging. The preparation for removal 
consists in cutting a trench at some distance round 
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the tree, dividing^ the lateral roots, the stumps of 
which are afterwards covered with fresh niouhlf in 
which they are left for two or three years, >va order 
that they may put out new fibres for the absorption 
of nourishment. When the tree is to be removed, 
the roots are to be laid bare, becrinning^ at their ex- 
tremities, and proceeding: to within three or four feet 
(d'the stein, according to its si:ie. The greate st caiv 
must be taken, in this process, not to injure the 
capillary rootlets, as it is to the destriictioi r>f those 
organs that the decay of the top is to be atii ibuted 
under the former systems of trans])lnnting. 'I’lie tree 
is then pulled down by a ro]3e attached to its top, and 
removed to the ]3lace it is destined to occupy, with- 
out the slightest mutilation or disrigurcineiit of its 
branches. 

The pits for the reception of the trees are in the 
mean lime got ready ; and for trees of about thirty 
feet in heiglit (the diameter of the trunk of such a 
tree may average about a foot), the diameter of these 
pits is about eighteen feet The earth of the pits is 
trenched to the depth of about two feet, and in the 
course ol’ the trenching, it is well mixed with com- 
post of a nature as different as possible from that of 
the soil ; and the ground thus ])repared is the better 
if it lie fur or more, in order that the compo- 

nent parts <#?^e soil may be properly mixed and 
mellowed. When that has been done, the planting 
is accomplished, by removing the earth to a proper 
depth, placing the tree in the pit thus made for it, 
adjusting the roots as nearly as possible to their 
natural order, and then covering them with earth. 
This being properly accomplished, the firmness which 
the trees have is much greater than would at first 
sight he suspected. Though the trees in Allantoii 
Park arc a good deal exposed to the violence of the 
winds, and are never propjied or supported, yet it is 
stated by Sir U. Steuart, that in no one instance 
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has E tree been blown down after removal* in the 
couK? of thirty years. 

The of this system of transplantation is 

comparatively triflin"*; and if there be a sn|»j)ly of 
trtes at not too great a distance, there is no r|nestion 
that a park may be ornamented, nr land sheltered, by 
this means, much more cheaply tlian by any other, 
and with the incomparable advantage that it is done, 
at once. Alter the groniid has been prepared, the 
whole expense of removing an<l replafiting tiie trees 
is not more than from ten to thirteen shillings each, 
for trees of from twenty-five to thirty leel in height ; 
about halt' that sum for smaller ones; and not above 
two shillings or eighteen pence for shrubs or l)rn.s]i- 
wood. The following is Sir Henry’s account of his 
park, extracted from his “ Planter’s (iuide”: — . 

“ There was in this park originally no water, ami 
scarcely a tree or a bnsli on the banks and promon- 
tories of the present, lake and river, tor the water 
partakes of both these cliaracters. During the sum- 
mer of 1820, the water was executed ; and in that 
and the following year, the grounds immediately 
adjoining were abundantly covered witli wood, by 
means of the transplanting machine. Groii])S and 
singletrees, grove and underwood, were introchiced 
in every style of disj)osilioii w^hich tlte subject seemed 
to admit. Where the turf rece<les " from, or ap- 
proaches the water, the ground is somewhat bold 
and irregular, although without striking features of 
any sort ; yet the protiision of wood, scattered over 
a surface of moderate limits, in every form and va- 
riety, gave it an iisKtricaey and an expressioQ which it 
had never possdliN^ before. 

“ liy the atjl^n of the thin! year only after the 
execution, naSMy, 1 S23, wiien tiie Coinmittee of the 
Highland Society honoured the place with their in- 
spection, the difierent |>arts seemed to liarmonize with 
-VffSirded ellects were nearly ^^ro- 
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cluccd. What it was wi.siied to brings forward appeared 
alreafly prominent — wJiat was to be concealed or 
llirown into tiie back-ground, begfan to asFi'.me that 
station. 'J'lie fore-p^roniid trees, tlie best that could 
be procnred, Y)1aced on the eastern bank, above the 
water,, broke it into parts with their spreading 
branches, and formed combinations which were ex- 
tremely ])leasing. The copse or underwood, which 
covers an islaiKl in the lake, and two protnon lories, 
as also an adjoining bank that terminates the dis- 
tance, was seen corning <lown nearly to the water s 
edge. What nas tlie most important of all, both 
trees and underwood had obtained a full and deep- 
coloured leaf, and lieaUhand vigour were restored to 
them. . JLn a word, the whole appeared like a spot at 
least forty years planted.” 


Ash. 


There are about forty species of the Ash : the Com- 
monAsh {Fraxinus exceisiof) is one of the most valu- 
able of trees. It has been known from the remotest 
period of history, and it is very generally ditfiised. 
The Ash agrees witli a greater variety of soil and situa- 
tion than, perhaps, any olher tree producing timber of 
etjnal value ; and, diileriiig from many other trees, its 
value is increased rather tliau diminished by the 
rapidity of its growth. On very poor soils, where it 
grows sliinted, it is brittle, and soon atfected by the 
rot; but, where the growth has been vigorous, the 
compact part of the several layers bears a greater 
proportion to the spongy, and the timber is very 
tough, elastic, and duraltle. In elasticity it is far 
superior to the oak, and it is not sa liable to be 
broken by a cross-strain ; but it is much nfiore fibrous, 
and more easily split. The ash is,' by way of emi- 
nence, called “ the Husbandman’s tree,” nothing 
being eciual to it for agricultural implements, and 
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for, all sorts of poles, ladders, loiip; handles, and 
othei jpnrposes which recpiire strength and elasticity 
combiiitrl w'ith comparative lig;htness. 

At all a^es the growth of the. ash is of value : the 
thinninp^s of younp^ plantations, and tlie suckers that 
sprino* np from the roots of grown trees, or from the 
stools of trees that have been cut down, are excellent 
for hoops, hop-poles, and every other purpose wliere 
clean, light, and strong rods are wanted at siirall ex- 
pense. The leaves, and even the twigs, are eatefi by 
cattle with great avidity ; the bark is useful in tan- 
ning ; and the wood yields, when burnt, a consider- 
able (|naiitity of potash. 

The dri}) of tlie ash is injurious to most other 
plants, and, therefore, when it is planted in corn- 
fields, a certain portion round it is iin]>rodnctive ; 
but, in marshy situations, the roots of it, which run 
a long Avay at a considerable depth, act as under- 
drains. Hence tlie proverb, in some jiaris of 
the country, “ May your foot-fall be by the root 
of an ash” — may you get a firm footing. Some 
idea of the change of times and ojiinions may 
be formed from the value set upon the ash, in the 
extract given from the laws of Howel Dda, in 
the preceding notice of the yew-tree, wherein, 
while a brancli of misletoe is reckoned at tliirty 
shillings, an ash, not being named, must be classed 
with “trees after a thorn,” and therefore be rated 
at foiirpence ! In the useful arts, one good ash is 
worth all the misletoe that ever grew, or ever will 
grow. It is true that, since the Druids w^ere suc- 
ceeded by a more rational priesthood, and the niisle- 
tpe was changed from sacred to profane use, it has 
been used in the mamifactnre of bird-lime ; but it 
may very reasonably be doubled whether any one 
was ever engaged in using that article whose time 
could not have bech better employed. Such was the 
veneration of some of the ancients for the ash, tliat 
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FrtLvinus ercelsior. 

Hesiod derives his brazen men from it; and tlie 
Edda, or sacred book of the NorilMnen, gives the 
same origin to all the human raoe,;> 

From one species of the asli^.wwh grows wild 
in the mountains of Calabria, an<li^oes not attain 
to a great size, manna is gathered. It is procured 
by cutting the trunk toward the end of July, and 
collecting the juice which exudes. 

The ash does not grow to such thickness as some 
of the other forest-trees. Dr. Plot mentions one 
eight feet in diameter; Mr. Marsham another, at 
Dumbarton, nearly seventeen feet in girth ; Arthur 
Young mentions one in Ireland that had reached the 
height of nearly eighty feet in thirty-five years ; and 

L 
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oral's spoken of in the county of Galway^ a district 
noNtypiarkable for timber, as forty-two feet in circum- 
ference', nt four feet from the ground. Instances oi’ 
so great dimensions are not numerous, however; 
and it is not desirable that the ash should bo left for 
such a growth, as trees of fewer years, and inferior 
scantling, are invariably better timber. 

Gilpin, ill his work on Forest Scenery, calls tlie 
oak the Hercules of the Forest, and the asli the 
Venus. The chief characteristic of the one is 
strength ; of the other, elegance. The ash carries its 
principal stem higher than the oak; its whole appear- 
ance is that of lightness, and the looseness of the 
leaves corresponds with the lightness of the spray. 
Its bloom is one of the most beautiful appearances 
of vegetation. The ash, however, drops its leaves 
very early ; and, instead of contributing its tint to the 
many-coloured foliage of the autumnal woods, it 
presents wide blanks of desolated boughs. In old 
age, too, it loses that grandeur and beauty which 
Uie oak preserves. 

Though the name be in part the same, and there 
be a little similarity in the form of the leaves, the 
mh must not be confounded with the mountain ash 
i^Pyrus aucuparia), which is quite a diifcreiit tree. 
The two species have this in common, that the woml 
is tough, and the suckers, which spring plentifully from 
the roots of both, are fit for hoops and other purposes ; 
but the mopiitain ash is a slow-growing tree, never 
attains any very valuable size, and the timber is soft 
and not durable. It is a hardy tree, growing any- 
where ; and its bright red berries, as w^l as its white 
flowers, make it rather an ornamental plant in a shrub- 
bery; but it is seldom if ever planted as a timber-tree, 
though, in the days of superstition and folly, it was 
in some repute as a spell against witchcraft. 

The mountain ash is a beautiful object intermingled 
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with the dark pines and waving* birch, which cast a 
solemn gloom over the hills of the north. In s Ai- 
mer, tlie light green tint of its foliage happiiy con- 
trasts with the deeper green of the surrounding trees ; 
and, in autumn, its glowing berries sparkle amidst 
the dark brown cones of the larch and the spruce. 



Service — Pj/rus domestica* 

The True Service (Pynis domestica) is a native 
of the south of Europe. It is generally cultivated 
here as a shrub, but in time, though a very long time, 
it becomes a tree of considerable size. The wood is 
compact and :;trong, and often made into weavers’ 
shuttles, and the wooden parts of other small tools 
and implements. Notwithstanding the goodness of 
its timl^r, the service-tree could never be profitably 
cultivated in Hus country, in consequence of the 
slowness of its growth. 

The fruits of the service remain on the tree during 
a part of the winter : they have cathartic properties ; 
but the people of Kamchatka use them as food when 
they have been mellowed by frost. In some parts of 
the North an ardent spirit is produced from them by 
distUlatiou. 
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BIRCH, ALDER, MAPIJl, LIME, HORSE-CHES- 
NUT, POPLAR, WILLOW. 

Birch and Alder (Betula). 

In situations where better sorts can be had, the 
birch and alder are of comparatively little value as 
timber-trees ; but as they thrive in many situations 
where no other tree, save the pine, will grow, and 
where even that is stunted and unprofitable, they are 
deserving of some consideration. 

The birch is a native of cold and inhospitable 
climates ; and the dwarf birch is the last tree that is 
found as we approach the snow in elevated regions. 
At the island of Hammerfest, lat 70 ® 40 ', the dwarf- 
birch, in the sheltered hollows between the moun- 
tains, rises to about the height of a man ; and in the 
low brandies which creep along the ground, the 
ptarmigan finds a summer shelter, where it breeds 
in security. Naturalists affirm that tlie birch-trec 
constitutes the principal aUraction to the birds which 
are found in such plenty in high northern latitudes ; 
the catkins aflbrding them food in the spring, and 
the seeds during the remainder of the year. 

The Common Birch {Btiula alba) is a graceful 
tree, and throws out a pretty strong and very agree- 
able fragrance. When it arrives at a considerable 
size, the branches ha^ down or ** weep and as 
{hey are sometimes tH^ or forty feet long, and not 
thicker than a comnm packthread, they are very 
beautiful, especially Wnen the points of them are 
laved in a clear moimtain- stream. Coleridge calls 
the Weeping Birch ”1ie lady of the woods.” 
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Thouj^h the people' of more favoured pl:^cs 
rather despise the birch-tree, and leave it to the tur- 
jier, out of which to make some of the smaller of his 
wares, or employ the shoots as mop-handles and the 
twigs as brooms, there are situations in which it is 
among the most valued and valuable productions of 
nature. 



BircTh^Betula alba. 

In those parts of the highlands of Scotland where 
pine is not to be had, the birch is a timber for all 
uses. The stroiige^tenis are the rafters of the 
cabin ; wattles of t}iejH|ughs are the walls and the 
door; even the chesi^and boxes are of this rude 
basket-work. To thi^ltighlander, it forms his spade, 
his plough, and, if he happen to have one, his cart 
and his harness ; and^hen other materials are used, 
the eordage is still Elmies of twisted birch. These 
birch ropes arc &r more durable than ropes of heinp ; 
and the only preparation is to bark the twig, and 
twist it while green.. 

In ancient times, both in Britain and other parts of 
Europe, strong and light canoes were made of the 

hS 
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tough bark of the t)irch ; and it is still used for the 
saniJ purposes in the northern parts of America. The 
species used for canoes by the Indians and French 
Canadians, is called the canoc-birch (Beiula papyr(i- 
cea or Betvla nigra). In good soils it reaches an 
elevation of seventy feet. The weight of a canoe 
that will hold four persons does not exceed tiily 
pounds. 

The peasantry in some parts of Northern Europe 
thatch their houses with the birch, weave the long 
fibres into mats and twist them into ropes, and even 
grind the inner bark to mix with their bread. The 
bark is used in the simple dyes, and also in tanning* 
The Laplanders use it in the preparation of their 
rein-deer skins ; and in Russia the hides which are 
so esteemed for binding books are prepared with the 
empyreumatic oil of the birch. A weak but not 
unpleasant wine may be obtained by draining the sap 
in March, boiling it, and then fermenting it. The 
Northern people also make very neat baskets and 
boxes of the bark, the Laplanders carving the large 
knots which the trees put forth, into vases, which, 
although ^shioiied with their rude knives, have 
much of the beauty of turnery. In Kamchatka also 
it is formed into drinking-cups. The wood of the 
birch on the banks of the Garry, in Glengarry, 
Scotland, is cut into stave|j^with which herring 
barrels are made. It is mi excellent wood for 
t|ie turner, being light, compact, and easily worked; 
and for undressed palings and gates, such as are 
used in the sheep couiijries, few timbers are supe- 
rbr to it. It is notl^ry durably, however, hut 
very cheap, as it thrills upon soils that are fit 
for little else, and sows itself without any assistance 
from art. It grows^ upon rocks which one would 
think absolutely biro*; and such is the power of its 
roQts^that we have seen them separate ston^ several 
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tons in weight to reach the soil. The black birch of 
America has been imported into this country. A is 
compact and rather handsome, but it soon decays. 
Birch makes a very good charcoal. 



Alder— Alnui ghAinota, 

The Alder {Alnvs glutmosd) is not so handsome a 
tree as the birch, and the timber is not applicable to 
so many useful purposes. The alder is a native of 
almost every part of Europe. It thrives best in 
marshy situations, and by the margins of lakes and 
rivers, where it is generally a large shrub rather than 
a tree. As its shade rather improves than injures 
the grass, coppices of it adbrd good wintering for the 
out-door stock on mountain grazings. 

The bark of the alder contains a good deal of 
tannin ; and the y|ppg shoots dye a yellow or cinna- 
mon colour, the mj^j fe abrown, and the catkins of the 
flowers a green, twigs of the alder are brittle, 
and so is the stem when green. In that state it is 
more easily worked than any other timber. When 
of cpn^iderable size, the timber of one of the varieties 
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(ihpre are several of them) is red, and often so finely 
streaked, that it is called Scotch maho*rany in the 
north, and furniture is made of it. That which is 
^ot out of the bogs, in an undecayed state, (and 
though it be not so durable in the air as birch, it lasts 
much longer in water,) has the colour, if not the con- 
sistency of ebony. Of birch or holly, which are very 
white, of juniper, which has a slight cinnamon tijige, 
aijd of the bog alder or the bog oak,, both of which 
are black, the coopers in the north of Scotland I'orm 
variegated cups, some of which are very handsome. 
In moist situations alder does very well tor iuuiida- 
tion piles ; and from the ease with which it can be 
perforated when green, and from its not being liable 
to split, it is well adapted for wooden pi])es. 

On the banks of the Mole, in Surrey, the alder 
grows very luxuriantly ; and it adds great beauty to 
the landscape in the neighbourhood pf Dorking and 
Esher. 


Maple. 

Of the Maple (Acer) there are about thirty-six 
species, natives of various countries. Six are indi- 
genous to Europe, about twelve to America, and llie 
remainder to various parts of Asia. Most (?f them are 
deciduous trees, but one is an evergreen slinib. It 
will be necessary to notice only two — the Great Maple^ 
or Mock-plane (Acer p^do-plaia/nt^) ; and the 
American Sugar Maple XAcer saccharmvm ) — ^the 
first on account of timber, and the last on account 
of its sap. * 

The Great Mapb, exiled also the sycamore atid 
the plane-tree, is hardy ; stands the ealt spray of the 
sea better than Miist trees ; grows rapidly, and to a 
great height. The timber is very close and compact, 
easily cut, and not liable either to splinter or to warp. 
Sometimes it is of uniform colour, and sometimes it is 
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Great Maple^Acer psendo-platanus, 

very beautifully curled and mottled. In the latter 
state, as it takes a fine polish, and bears varnishinfr 
well, it is much used for certain parts of musical in- 
struments. Maple contains none of those hard par- 
ticles which are injurious to tools, and is therefore 
employed for cutting^-boards; and not beings apt to 
waq), either with variations of heat or of moisture, it 
is an eligible material for saddle-trees, wooden dishes, 
founders’ patterns, and many other articles both of 
furniture and of machinery. Before the general in- 
troduction of pottery ware, it was the common mate- 
rial for bowls and platters of all sorts ; and many are 
still made of it. As the juice of the inaple, both in 
the leaves and iii the tree, is sweet, it attracts num- 
bers of insects. At certain seasons, the wild bees 
and wasps may be seen about it in crowds ; and if 
the timber be placed so that insects are allowed to 
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Sugar Maple^Acer gaccharinum. 


settle upon it, it is speedily attacked by the worm. 
When kept dry, and free from this attack, it will last 
a considerable time ; but, exposed to humidity, it is 
one of the most perishable of trees. 

The maple forms a very pleasing shade, from the 
largeness of its leaves ; but the twisting of its branches 
is injurious to its picturesque effect. The constant 
excoriation of its bark produces a variety of hues, 
which give colour to any landscape in which the tree 
is introduced. 

The sugar maple grows plentifully in the United 
States ; and from the sap of it the inhabitants make. 
' a considerable quaj^y of sugar, which, tliough in- 
ferior both in the |^in and in strength to that which 
is produced by the cane, granulates better than 
that of the beet-root, or any other vegetable, the 
cane excepted. The sugar-maple is a smaller tree 
than the maple of this country; and it is not much in 
repute as tim'oer, al%>ugh frrnn its abundance it is a 
good deal used in America, — ^the wood, Ibr domestic 
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purposes, and the bark, as a blue dye, and as an in- 
gredient in the manufacture of ink. 

February, March, or April, according* to the state of 
the season, is the time when the maple is taf)i)ccl for 
the preparation of sugar. A perforation is made by 
an auger, about two inches into the tree, slanting 
upwards; into this a cane or wooden pipe is inserted, 
a)id a vessel placed to receive the sap. The quantity 
adbrded by a tree varies both with the tree and the 
season; the most favourable season being when 
there is the greatest difference between the heat of 
the (lay and that of the night. From two to three 
gallons may be about the daily average afforded by 
a single tree ; but some trees have yielded more than 
twenty gallons in a day, and others not above a pint. 
The process by which maple juice is boiled and clari- 
fied into sugar, does not differ materially from that 
used for cane juice in the West Indies. The juice 
should be os recently drawn as possible; for if it 
stand more than twenty-tour hours, it is apt to un- 
dergo the vinous and the acetous fermentation ; by 
which processes, the saccharine quality of tlie juice 
being (iestroyed, sugar can no longer be extracted. 
From the quantity ol’ saccharine matter in the juice 
of this maple, there is no doubt tliat it could be fer- 
mented into wine, and that a spirit could be disr 
tilled from it. There is saccharine matter in the sap 
of the common maple, but it does not granulate well, 
and would not repay the expense of extraction. 

Lime or Linden. 

Of the Lifm Trm i^TUia) there are ten species, 
six of which are natives of Europe — the others being 
Americans; though they have been all iiiU'oduced 
as obji^s of curiosity. 

Of the European Lme {TUia EuropoBo) there are 
six varieties; but the most valuable, and the one 
which is most frequently met with, is the Common 
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lAme — Tilia Etaropeea, 


TAme Tree ^communis). It is an exceedingly beauts 
?ul tree, grows fast, and attains a very great size. It 
not supposed to be a native of England, but 
mention^ is made of it growing here, as early as 
the middle of the sixteenth century. In Switzer- 
land and Germany there are lime trees of an enor- 
mous size; and one, in the county of Norfolk, is 
mentioned by Sir Thomas Brown as being ninety 
feet high, with a trunk forty-eight feet in circum- 
ference, at a foot and a half from the ground. 

The lime bears the smoke of cities better than any 
other tall-growing forest-tree ; and for this reason the 
shaded w^ks about the cities on the Continent, more 
especially in Germany, are planted with it. It has 
other advantages ; the trunk is smooth ; the leaves 
are of a most beautifully delicate green ; the flowers 
throw out a very agreeable fragrance ; and it is not 
so liable to get unsightly, from wounds and decayed 
branches, as almost any other tree. But its leavea 
come late in the spring, and they begin to fall early,, 
early sometimes as the month of July. 

Though a soft and weak timber, the Ume is valur 
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able for many purj)oses. It is delicately white, 
of an uniform colour, and therefore it is arlmirabiy 
adapted for all light works that are to l)e j>artial)y 
painted, and then varnished. ‘ Though it is very 
close in the grain, it blunts the tool less diaii any 
other timl)er; and as it has the same property as 
maple, of not warping, and even in a higher degree, it 
is used for cutting-boards and lor the keys of musical 
insiriunents. It also stands the tool well, and is 
called, byway of eminence, “ tlie carvers tree,” being 
used by the carvers and gilders for most parts of their 
wcMxlen ornaments. At iron foundries, the ornameiits 
for thefwiits of stoves and other purposes are all first 
cut in lime-tree, and some of them are moulded from 
the carving, though casts are more generally taken 
in lead, as being more durable, and admitting of a 
smoother surface. The c&quisite carvings with which 
Grhidling Gibbons ornamented so many of the 
churches and palaces in England, in tlie time of 
Charles II., are all executed in lime-tree, liime, 
though softer and more easily cut than beech or 
mapie, is not so much afiected either by the worm 
or hy rot 

The berk of the lime-tree is an article of commerce. 
As the trunk of the tree is tall and free from knots, 
the bark may be stripped off in long pieces. These are 
macerated in water till the fibrous layers separate ; and 
are then divided into harrow slips, called 600^, which, 
in the northern parts of EuTO})e, are plaited into rapes, 
and worked into mats. The mats in which flax and 
hemp are imported from the Baltic, and which, in this 
country, arc in constant use by gardeners for coveiing 
plants from the weather, and tying them up, and 
also for market and tool baskets, arc made of bast^ 
or the bark of tlie lime-tree^ Though the lime be not 
so great a favourite in this country as it was in former 
times, it may very fairly be doubted whether the jxip- 
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Flanders in the seveiiteciiUi centurj^ Tlie poplar 
grJws very rapidly^ In favourable situations it will 
make shoots three inches in diameter, and sixteen feet 
lon^, in the course of a sinp^le season. The loyipinp^s 
of the ix)plar are not very inflammable, and thus tliey 
are superior to those of the elm, and many other 
trees, for heating ovens, and for other purposes in 
which the loppings oi* trees are used. 



fFhite Poplar-~-Populu8 canesccns. 


The wood of tlie po{)lar is soft, and it is far from 
durable ; but it is n<jt apt either to swell and shrink, 
or to warp, and it is very light, so that it is em- 
ployed for butchers’ trays, iiogs’ troughs, and other 
articles, in which lightness and cheapness are pre- 
ferred to durability. It is possible, in consequence 
of the rapidity with which tfie poplar grows, and the 
ease wiUi which it can he worked, that, on the s])ot 
it is produced, it tnay be more economical for 
rpominon household purposes, and for casks and 
packages for dry goods, than more durable timber, 
it is a tree lavgely^ultivated by the Dutch, being 
well adapted to tiieir moist soil aud climate. On lire 
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Continent a species of poplar is manufactured iyto 
thin slices, called nparterie^ which is made up iiito 
ladies’ bonnets. The se^ds of the white po])lar, ab;.‘, 
are surrounded with a sort of cotton, of which it has 
been attempted to raanufaciure paper and even cloth. 
'Pallas, ill his travels, attempt^ to shew that the 
cotton of Xhii Populm alba was as valuable as tliat of 
America ; but no experiments u]x>n it have yet been 
successful. 

In Holland, the black poplar is also much culti- 
vated. It fljrows rapidly, is cut down at about twenty- 
four years old, and made into wooden shoes and 
other ailicles. The timber is of nearly the same 
cpiality as that of the white poplar, perhaps a little 
better ; and it is used for almost the same purposes. 

The trembling poplar, or aspen ^ is sin^ar on ac- 
count of the agitation cif its leaves by the slightest 
breeze that can stir. It is very generally didhsed, 
and the timber of it is applied to the same purposes 
as the black poplar. 

The leaves of almost all the poplars are of a pale 
or silver colour on the under sides, and the twigs are 
Ilexible, wliich gives them an agreeable variegation of 
colour when agitated by the wind. The susceptibility 
of motion is one of the accidental beauties of trees ; 
and the motion of the poplar is peculiarly graceful, 
for it waves in one simple sweep from the top to the 
bottemi, and the least breath of wind stirs it, when 
other trees are at rest. 

The Lombardy poplar grows rapidly, and shoots in 
a compact spire to a great height. It is not so hardy 
as the others ; but, when planted in a favourable soil, 
it will grow at the rate of four or five feet in height 
annually. 

The timber of the Lombardy poplar is even worse 
than that of the other poplars; but for temporary 
pulpdses the rapidity of its growth is some compen- 

M 3 
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Lombardy Pbplar-^Popmus ditatata. 

satioii. It is, perhaps, the lightest of timber, and, 
therefore, well calculated for packing-cases; and 
though soft, it will bear some strain without break- 
ing. The vessels in which tlte people of Lombardy 
carry and squeeze tlieir grapes are all made of this 
poplar; and they also frequently train their vines 
to the tree. In England it is chiefly used as an 
ornamental tree. The Lombardy poplar is, so far as 
has been observed, the only spiry tree tliat is deci- 
^uoiis, or sheds its leaves : the tree which it most 
nearly resembles in its form, though not in its foliage, 
is the cypress. 

WlLLOW^&C. 

Of the willow, called Haiiso, from the Latin word 
which signifies ** to spring up,** and so [denominated 
on account of the great rapidity of its growth, there 
are many species,T--of which not fewer than one 
hundred wd forty-one have been enumerated by Sir 
James Smith. Some of these, however, very much 
resemble each other, so that the species of willows are 
not so well defined as those of some other trees. Of 
this great number, it vrill be necessary to mention 
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only four — two, which are chiefly used in the manu- 
facture of l)askets, one which is a timlxjr tree, Jiid 
another which is used principally as an ornament. 

Tlie baskel-makinfr willows — at least, those mo ^.t 
p;encrally and frequently used for that purpose (for 
liaskets may be made of the twigs of many others) — 
are tlie Ofder {Salix vimittalis) ; and the Yellow 
Willow (Salix viteUina) ; the timber-tree is the 
White Willow (Sedix alba) ; anti tlie ornamental 
one, the Weeping Willow {Salix Babylonica), 



Oxter — SaUx\ vimi ncUis, 


The osier is a native of most parts of Europe, and 
grows spontaneously in fenny places. When allowed, 
it becomes a small tree, but it is generally cut dow^n 
for basket-worj^. Tlie osier gniws very rapidly; and 
is used only for the coarser basket-work, unless when 
split into pieces. On the banks of large rivers, osier 
beds may be planted with great adjutage ; and the 
osier will also thrive in dry situations if the soil be 
good. Cuttings of osiers take root very readily, and 
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it is not of much consequence which end of them be 
piu into the g^rouiid. They are of |yreat use in 
consistency tc) banks and embankments, which are 
in danger of btMiig washed away. There are many 
osier-beds in the Thames, which are generally e.»t 
about once in three years, and are very ptph table to 
their proprietors. 

The shoots of Uie yellow willow are much more 
slender than those of the osier : th^y arc very lough ; 
and on that account they are well adapted for die 
finer kinds of basket-work. 

In common language, osier is used for almost any 
willow-tree, while of tliat which botanists call the 
osier there are many varieties. 



fFAite alba* 

The ydute arborescent willow grows to a large size, 
by the mdes of rivers ; and when the wind agi^tes its 
twigs, and turns up the silvery sides of its leaves, it 
has a fine appearance, it is a native of most parts 
of Europe. • 

The weepidg wiUow is a native of the Levant ; but 
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Salut 2Jabyhntca^ 


it tlirives very well in England, if the situation be 
not too cold for it, and if it be near water. It runs 
to sv coiisidenible height, and no tree can be more 
gniceful on the margin of a lakfi^ stream. 'The 
twigs, which hang down so beaudml^, are tough, as 
well as long and slender; and th$^can be no doubt 
that they would ansvver well for llwasket-niakifig ; hut 
this tree is chiefly introduced on account of the lieauty 
of its appearance. It has been said, tliat the first 
willow was planted in England by the celebrated 
Alexander Pope. ' According to the account of this 
circumstance, the poet having received a present of 
figs from Turkey V observed a twig of the basket in 
which they were packed putting out a shoot He 
plajited this twig in his garden, and it soon became 
a fine tree ; from which stock all the weeping-willows 
in England have sprung. This tree, so remarkable 
oil every account, was cut down a few years ago. 

The willow has not only been noticed, but employed 
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ir basket-work in this countrj» from a very early 
period, and there is some probability that the Britons 
taught the art to the Romans— >at least, from the 
mention of a basket brought to Rome by painted 
Britons, in Martial, we should be led to infer that 
baskets of British manufacture were esteemed in the 
capital of the world. 

The timber of the willow is applicable to many 
purposes similar to those in which the poplar is em- 
ployed, and in toughness it is far superior. The an- 
cient Britons sometimes made their boats Ot' basket- 
work of willow, and covered them with the skins of 
animals; they Were remarkably li^t and buoyant. 
Willow bark may be used in tanning and in d 3 'eiug. 

The willow is used extensively in the manufacture 
of charcoal ; and it has been found to be superior to 
most other woods in producing charcoal for gmi- 
powder. A good deal depends, however, upon the 
manufacture. In the ordinary modes of making 
charcoal, by building the wood up in a pyramidal 
form, covering the lAe with clay or earth, and leaving 
a few air-holes, which are closed as soon as the mass 
is well lighted, cbmbustion is imperfectly performed. 
For charcoal to bC used in the manufacture of gun- 
powder,* the wood should be ignited in iron cylinders, 
190 that every portion of vinegar and tar which it pn>- 
diices should be sutfere^^ escape. In India, char- 
coal is manufactured bW^rticulfla* caste, who dwell 
entirely in the woods, aSsP^ve neither intennarriage 
nor intercourse with Hindoo inhabitants of tlie 
open country. They bring down their loads of char- 
coal to particular spots, whence it is carried away by 
the latter people, who deposit rice, clothing, and iron 
tools, a payment settled by custom. The l^ucvoleut 
Bishop Heber udshed to mitigate the condition of 
these Unfortunate people, but he found that he could 
not break through the Hindoo prejudice against them. 
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Evelyn, in his Sylva, fears that the progress of our 
iron manufacture would lead to the destniction of all 
our timber, in the prei)aration of charcoal for fur- 
naces. He did not foresee that we should hud a 
substitute, by charripg pit-coal into coke. In 1788, 
there were eighty-six iron furnaces in England, of 
which twenty-six were heated by charcoal of wood ; 
ill 1826, there were three hundred and five, all 
served by coke. 

Good charcoal is also made from Dog^y^qod (Cor- 
71 US sunguinea), which is, however, a treie, or rather 
a shrub, very diiferent from the willow in its appear- 
ance and habits/ The Dog-WiX)d is firm and compact ; 
grows naturally in hedges upon chalky soils, and bears 
berries that have a purple juice, out pf which a red 
colouring matter of cousidemble brightness may be 
t^xtracted. It is very cumnion in Kent and Sussex ; 
and as there are many pmder-mills there, copiiices 
of it are reared fur supplying Uiem with charcoal. 



Sazel-^-CorplMS qvtdlma. 


Another shrub which is applied to the same uses as 
the willow, namely, making baskets and hoops, but 
chiefly the latter, is the {Corylm mdlam)* Ojf 
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th^t there are several varieties, the principal of which 
are the common hazel and the filbcii;. The first is a 
native of every part of Britain, the shells of the nuts 
being found in the bogs even' in the coldest parts. 
The filbert, again, is supposed to be a native of Asia — 
to have been imported first into Italy, and thence to the 
rest of Europe. The filbert grows more ui)right, is 
more tree-like, and bears larger and better flavoured 
nuts than the hazel ; but the wood of the hazel is the 
tougher, and the better adapted for hoops, though 
both make excellent charcoal. There is an American 
species ; and tluirc is also one growing in the vicinity 
of Constantinople, which bears a nut nearly double 
the size of the filbert More than a hundred thou- 
sand bushels of foreign nuts are annually consumed 
in this country. 

Laburnum. 

The Laburnum (^Cyt'mis) does not appear to lie so 
much cultivated in England, as a timber tree, as its 
merits deserve. There are about thirty sjiecics of the 
Cyti^s, properly so callup, but the commou laburnum 
is the one which is most valuable. 

In England the laburnum is principally cultivated 
as an ornamental shrub, and when mbbloom its nume- 
rous and long branches of yellow mWers have a very 
shewy appearance. Laburnum^ however, exceed- 
ingly useful as a tree ; and whermr v;ery hard and 
compact timber is required in small pieces, there are 
few superior to it.^ The Romans reckoned it next to 
ebony; though not so hard, or so perfectly free from 
grain, it is much more tough and elastic. Its 
natural colour, too, is good, and it ma^ be rendered 
almost black by the ^plication of lime water. It is 
also a very liardy tree, and will grow in almost any 
soil ; but hares and rabbits, which abound in many 
parts of England, and are preserved to the destruc-’ 
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Xtti wm ia- CyKtw. 

tion, not merely of trees, but of the grain crops of 
the farmer, s|M)ii the young laburnums by gnawing 
the bark in winter. 

Even Oa^ the small size to which it is permitted to 
grow, laburnum is used for many puriK>ses, — as 
wedges, pulleys, pegs, the handles of knives and 
other instruments. 

When of larger dimensions, no timber is fitter for 
cabinet work of all kinds. It takes ^ a fine polish, it 
looks well, and it is dumble. Chairs made of it are 
far . stronger than any mahogany. It may, how- 
ever be doubted whether laburnum holds glue as 
well, because it contains an oil, which never dries 
out; and it is harder to work than mahogany. This 
oily property fits it well for pins of blocks, and cogs 
in mill-work, as its unctuous nature prevents it from 
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abraded. Many of the pur^joses for which it 
was once used are now supplied by lig^numvitte, 
which is a harder wood, and still more unctuous ; 
but lignumvitffi is ;more splintery. For tables la- 
burnum wood is not so well adapted, bein^ seldom 
of sufficient breadth for a fold, and not standing; well 
when ^lued ; but for {nllars, bed-posts, feet of tables, 
and all similar uses, it is excellent. 

The seeds of laburnum have very powerful medi- 
cinal effects upon the human system, and a ipirlaTid 
of the (lowers, if worn for some time, is said to 
occasion head-ache. Some of the larg^est trees tJiai 
we remember to have seen are in Athol, by the way- 
side between Dunkeld and Blair. 

Nearly allied to the laburnuny thoiig^h not of the 
same ^mily, or growing to the same dimensions, is 
Broom , — ^the wood of the Common Broom {Spartiiim 
scoparium) vei*y much resembling that of labuniuin 
in everything but colour. The wood, when of suf- 
ficient size, is applicable to the same purposes as 
laburnum. For one purpose— pins for pulleys, it is 
superior to any other wood. Common brooni is so 
haidy that, instead of requiring any care in cultivation, 
it is extirpated as a weed. In some places, however, 
it is sown close, and, alier two or three years, cut for 
thatching bams cottages. Though the brooms 
be in general ev4^|^mims, and the laburnum decidu- 
ous, yet some of the brooms are called, iudiscrimi- 
nately, Genista and Cyimu, When die Scotch 
snuff-^xes were first by Steven, of Lau- 

rencekirk, they were formed of file roots dT broom, 
steeped for a long dme in water; but when the 
demand became great, and other persons engaged in 
the manuBsLcture, Inferior materials were used, and the 
quality of the boxes was deteriesated. The flowers 
in the ' Dyer's broom’ {Genuta Undoiia) afford a 
hjght colouring maUer, which is used in dyeing 
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wool yellow, or preparini^ it for beings dyed grfen 
with woad. 

The Broom of Spain (Genkta juncea) is a beauti 
fill shrub, with very fragrant flowers. In countries 
where the soil is too dry for the growth Of flax and 
hemp, the bark of the Spanish broom is prepared in 
a ])ecular way, and from the threads which it pro- 
duces very excellent linen is manufiustnred. 
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Chapter VI, 

WALNUT, MULBERRY, MAHOGANY. 

Walnut. 

Before the introduction of mahogany, the walnut 
was “the cabinet-maker’s tree” in Eiiglancl, and it 
was well adapted for the purpose, — lieing tough and 
strong in ])roportion to its weight, beautifully varie- 
gated, admitting of a fine polish, durable, and ob- 
tained in sizes sufficiently large. In many parts of 
the Continent, where the expense of the carriage of 
mahogany is great, the walnut is still extensively 
used in the manufacture of furniture ; and, perhaps, 
there is no native tree which bears the climate 
of England well, that is better adapted for the 
purpose. Oak, though abundantly durable, cannot 
be finely polished without great ex]KUise, and it is 
heavier in proiwrtion to its strength. 

Of the Walnut-tree, (called by the Romans Jvr 
glans^ or the nut of Jove,) there are very many 
species enumerated, which have been divided by 
modern botaiiist^i into three genera. Of these species 
it is necessary to mention only two as tiinlier trees, — 
the Common Walnut-tree {Jvglans regia) , and the 
White Walnut, or hickcry-tree (Jvglam alba). The 
first of these is a native of the wanner jjarts of 
Europe, or perhaps of Asia; and the last is a native 
of America. 

The common walnut is a very handsome and a 
very useful tree. It is true that the fruit does not 
come to maturity in the northern parts of this island ; 
and that in the southern, nay in countries much far- 
ther south, it is apt to be injured by the frosts of 
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spring. In many piarts of this country it thrives pkII 
as a tree^ and wherever it thrives it is valuable. 

As is the case with all trees and plants that have 
been lonfr known, esteemed, and cultivated by man, 
tlie orig‘inal country of the walnut is not recorded. 
Some are of opinion that it is the “ Persian nut ” 
mentioned by Tlieophrastus ; and that, therefore, 
Persia is the country from which it was first intro- 



^alfuU^uglans regia, 

duced into Europe. It is found indigenous in the 
more northern parts of that country, toward the moun- 
tains of Caucasus ; sometimes, though more rarely, 
in the Russian terntory oii the north of those moun- 
tains; aiid in China. In all these situations, it 
growsi according to the bei^ authorities, in a state of 
nature, and continues itself without cultivation. lu 
the east of France, the sondi of Germany, and Swit- 
zerland, it is very abundant, more ei^pecially in Ger- 
many; in many parts of which, such as the plains of 
the Bergstiasse, which run parallel to the Rhine, be- 
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tween the Necliar and Mayii, there is hardly any ether, 
tiiiiber*. In Enpfland there are still a j^ood many trees 
scattered over the country ; but the number is not so 
c^t as it was formerly, the jiailiality for tlic woods 
of the colonies and other foreigen countries having 
diminished the value of this, as well as of most other 
species of domestic timber used for finer purposes. 

There is still, however, one use to which the wal- 
nut-tree is applied, in preference to any other tinilier, 
and ttiis use demands the qualities of beauty, durabi- 
lity, and strength : walnut-tree is employed for the 
stocks of all manner of fire-arms. Before it is used, 
however, it should be well seasoned, or even baked, 
as when recent it is very apt to shrink, a disadvan- 
tage which is completely got rid of by seasoning. 

The walnut grows rapidly till it attains a con- 
siderable size, which is even valuable as timber. The 
absolute duration of the tree has not been ascertained 
with accuracy; but, probably, the most profitsible 
age for cutting it is the average of hanl-wood trees, 
about filly or sixty years. The demand for musket 
and pistol stocks during the late war thinned Eng- 
land of its w'alnut-trees ; and the deficiency should 
be made up by fresh planting. At that jieriod the 
timber was so much in dcman<1, that a fine tree has 
often been sold for several hundred pounds. 

Beside the valii^ of its timber, the walnut-tree 
iuW' many other uses. The ripe nuts are well known 
as a fruit ; the green ones make an agreeable and 
wholesome pickle; and the oil is used for delicate 
colours in painting, and for smoothing and polishing 
wood work : sometimes, also, for frying meats, and 

* The spriug of 1827 was particularly destructive totbewal. 
nuts of the Bergstrasse, and the neighbouring parts of Germany, 
where the walnut is extensively cultivated for the oil. Many thou- 
sand trees were killed, and nearly aU the branches of the rest were 
destroyed. 
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,for burning in lamps. When the leaves and recent 
husks, iu llieir green state, are macerated in ^aim 
water, tlie extract, which is bitter and astringent, is 
used to destroy insects ; and it is a very perinanent 
dye, inipai’ting to wool, hair, or the skin and nails of 
Uie living body, a dingy, greenish yellow, which cannot 
be oblitemted without a great deal of lalx)ur. On 
tliis latter account, it is said to have l)een used by 
gypsies, in staining the complexions of stolen chil- 
dren, tliat they may apjoear to be their own otfspring. 
The quantity of oil in fresh walnuts is very consider- 
able, being about equal to half tlie weight of the 
keinels. 

There are several varieties of the common walnut, 
— as the thick shelled, which afford the best timber ; 
and tlie thin shelled, which have most fruit, and yield 
most oil. These, however, are mere varieties ; for, 
as is the case with the oak, and many otlier trees, in 
which we find a variation in the colour and sha[)e of 
die leaves, and in the fruit, all the varieties may be 
obtained by sowing the nuts of the same tree. 

In cultivated vegetables, indeed, there is a con- 
fusion of varieties which is not met with in animals. 
Tlie animal mules, wliether quadru^x^d, — as Ijetwecn 
the horse and the ass or the zebra, — or birds, as the 
cross of the goldfinch and canary-bird, — are all bar- 
leii ; but die new varieties of plants, though appai’cntly 
accidental, are generally productive ; and thus, by the 
seeds alone, varieties may be jiroiluced almost widiout 
end. Many trees of more full gi-owth, in which forced 
cultivation has destroyed the faculty of perfecting 
seeds, may be propagated by cuttings or layers. , 

The form which the bmiiches of the walnut-tree 
assume is generally beautiful In May, the warm 
Jiue of its foliage makes a jileasing contrast with 
otlier trees ; but it oiicns its leaves late and drops them 
early. 
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:The white walnut, or Hickery, is a native of North 
America, where it grows to he a tiinher tree of con- 
sklerahle cliiiieiisions. The nnt is rather smaller 
than that of the common walnut ; it is lighter in the 
colour, and not furrowed in the shell. The kernel 
is edible, and yields an oil similar to that of the 
walnut. 

One part of the wood is more porous than that of 
the walnut, l»ut the other is more compact : this gives 
the grain of the wtKxl something the appeamiice of 
that of ash ; and where it alMninds, it is used f«)r 
similar pur} 30 ses,— the small shex^ts for hoops, and 
the grown trees for agricultural instruments. Hickery 
is very tough and clastic ; and therefore it answers 
remarkably well for iishiiig-rcKls, the shafts and i^oles 
of carriages, and other piurposes where a slender sub- 
stance of timber has to resist sudden jerks or strains. 

In favourable situations, the hickery grows well in 
England; the Specimens in the arboretum of the 
Royal Botanical (harden at Kew are of great size for 
their age, and very handsome trees. The trunk 
rises to a coiisideralde height, of nearly uniform thick- 
ness, as straight as a line, and without any latc^ral 
branches; and it is thus very }>ro])ablc that, if the 
tree were more generally cultivated, it would make 
one of the most valuable in the country. 

There arc two other descriptions of foreign trees, 
which, though they belong not to the same genus with 
hickery, arc applied to pur{K>ses almost similar in 
the arts ; and therefore this is the proper place in 
which to notice them. They an^ Lance tDood, and 
the Hassagay woody of which the natives of Southern 
Africa make the stems of their spears. 

Lance wood (Guattcria virgata) is a iiative of 
the island of Jamaica ; and though it does not grow 
to a very great size, it is perhaps one of the most 
valuable timber-trees in the island. No timber poa- 
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scsses, in a higher degree, the qualities of toughnrv>s 
and elasticity ; and therefore none can be better for 
the shafts of light carriages, and every other puri)ose 
where a small body and weight of timber is required 
to stand a great strain. The very best ash, the 
toughest of our native timber, is greatly inferior to 
lance wood, both in strength and elasticity ; and in 
consequence of ash being open and varied in the grain, 
while lance wood is close and uniform, it does not 
carve so well into ornaments, take so smooth a polish, 
or admit of being varnished with so little labour. 

Tlic Hassagay Tree (jCurtida faginea) is a larger 
growing tree than the lance wood, being one of the 
largest timber trees in Africa. Its leaves resemble 
those of the birch ; the timber is compact, firm, and 
very stiff. It is not so much used in this country as 
the former. 

Mulberry. 

The mulberry is a tree of singular and varied uses 
to man, not so much on account of its timber (for 
though the timber be close and strong, and very 
durable, the tree is rather a slow grower) as for its 
leaves and its bark, and the dye that is obtained from 
the wooa of at least one of the species. 

Of the mulberry (Jf^Iorus) there are many species ; 
and tliough none of them iure natives of England, or 
probably of Europe, some are sufficiently hardy to 
thrive in most, and bear fruit in many parts of Britain. 
The white mulberry (^Morm alba) is rather a deli- 
cate tree, though it grows very well in Spain, Italy, 
and the south of France. The berries of it are light- 
coloured and insipid. 

The black mulberry {Morus nigra) is a larger and 
more hardy tree ; the fruit is a blackish red, and has 
much more taste than that of the other. The timber 
of both these species is very durable : it will last as 
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l(.n^ hi water as the best oak ; and the bark is tough 
and fibrous, and may be made into strong and dura- 
ble mats and baskets. 

The greatest value of the mulberry-tree in the arts 
consists in its being the fevourite food of the silk- 
worm. That insect, and this use of the mulberry- 
tree, were both unknown to the Greeks and Romans ; 
though there is every reason to believe that they 



Bladk Mulhcrry^MurviS Nigra, 

were then, and perhaps earlier, known to the Chi- 
nese, and possibly to some of the other ii^abltants 
of central and southern Asia. 

The rearing of silk-worms, and the manufacture of 
silk, are said to have been introduced into the Wes- 
tern world in the sixth century of the Christian era. 
About the year^ 550, two monks, natives of Persia, 
while employed as missionaries to the Christian 
churches in India, are said to have penetrated as far 
as Cliina, where they acquired a knowledge of the 
rearing of the silk-worm, and the working of silk. 
Upon their return, they explained to the Greek em- 
peror at Constantinople the nature and importance 
of those operations, and undertook to bring to that 
capital as many silk-worms as should suffice for esta- 
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blishinfr and supply iiic: the manufjictiire. They ucje 
immediately sent off, and soon returned, with the ep^o-s 
of the silk-worm concealed and preserved in a hollow 
cane: these were hatched by the heat of a 

dim Cahill. The attempt succeeded ; tlie worms were 
fed with the leaves of wild mulberry trees : they mul- 
tiplied rapidly; and the produce of their labours 
proved to be as good silk as that which had been 
made in the East. 

The animal by which silk is originally made is a 
species of moth (Phalana Mori). When ])erfect, or 
in the winged state, it is of a whitisli colour, with a 
pale brown line across the upper wings, and displays 
ill itself none of that lustre which its labours pro- 
duce. The caterpillar, in which state it s])ius the 
silk, and is thence called the silk-worm, is about 
three-quarters of an inch long, of a yellowish gi*ey 
colour ; it feeds very voraciously on the leaves of 
the black and white mulberry tree indiscriminately ; 
and it will also feed upon lettuce and some other 
plants. For about six weeks, the silk-worm remains 
in the caterpillar or larva state, changing its skin 
four times during that period, and ceasing to feed 
for a sljprt time previous to each change. When 
full grown, it eats no more, but, choosing a conve- 
nient place, begins to envelope itself in silken fibres ; 
and it continues this operation till it has s^m an 
oval case or ball of yellowish silk, about the size of 
a pigeon’s egg, in which it remains as a chrysalis for 
about fifle^,4^ys, at the end of which it gnaws 
through the silken ball, and comes out a 

winged niotij||pdeposit its eggs for a fresh genera- 
tion, and very hoon after to die. 

Those who cultivate the worm for silk do not suffer 
it to reach this last stage, because the silken fibre 
would be cut into small pieces by the opening at which 
the moth escapes* When the whole quantity of silk 
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isL formed, they destroy the chrysalis by means of 
heat. 

Previous to the time when the two missionaries 
brought the eggs of the silk-worm from China, and 
succeeded in obtaining raw silk at Constantinople, 
silk was a very costly article, the price in Rome being 
an equal weight of* gold. But the number of worms 
augmented rapidly, and Greece, more especially the 
Morca, produced an abundant sup]>ly. The conquest 
of Constantinople by the Venetians, in 1204, led to 
the introduction of the article into Venice, from 
which, in the course of a short time, it extended to 
Genoa, and other parts of Italy. Henry IV. was 
anxious to introduce the silk-worm into France, and 
he took some very eflicieiit measures lo advance that 
object; but his success was not equal to his wish. 
Colbert, in the reign of Louis XIV,, was the first 
who added it to the jiroductive wealth of that country, 
upon a large scale. James I. was desirous of intro- 
ducing it into England, and there have been many 
trials since ; but, though these have promised to be 
successful, tliey have not been prosecuted, pi*obal»ly 
because the culture is better adapted to warmer skies 
and a less laborious population. When the mulberry 
is cultivated for the rearing of silk-worms, it is not 
allowed to grow to a timber tree. The young shoots 
are preferred for that purpose; and, therefore, in 
China, the trees are either cut down altogether every 
third year, or they arc kept low by pruning. When 
the leaves of the mulberry fail, or are ‘deficient, in 
China, those of the ash are said to tipKliio bad sub- 
stitute. Some:^rJetics of the asli iMUbcrtaiiily this 
much in common with the mull)erry, that they do 
not expand^tiikr leaves till the season be far ad- 
vanced, — sMom till the middle of May, and very 
often not till the end of that month. It is stated 
that the Chinese dry the mulberry leaves in the sun. 
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and keep Ibcin in dose-slo])ped vessels, for the fou^ 
of the silk-worm, if it be ])roduccd before the youii" 
leaves of the tree are ready for its support. When 
cultivated for its iruit, the mulberry, unlike most 
other fruit-trees, produces fruit in g-reater abund- 
ance and of larger size as it gets older; and, as 
its dense and dark foliage forms a fine contrast with 
trees of more airy form and lighter hue, it is a very 
ornamental tree. 

The Paper Mulberry (Broitsaonetia pujjyri fcra)^ is 
a native of China and .lapari, the South Sea Islands, 
and some parts of America. It does not attain a 
very great height, but it shoots vigorously, and is a 
very branchy tree. Jts fruit is black, ])urple, and 
sweet, but small — not larger, in general, than a 
common pea. 

It is cultivated in Japan for the inanufaclure of 
paper; and from this circumstance it gets iis s])e- 
cific name. For this purpose it is raised in beds, 
as osiers are cultivatecl with us ftir the use of the 
basket-maker and the cooper. When the leaves have 
fallen oil* that is, about the month of December, the 
shoots are cut «lown, divided into lengths of about 
three feet, bound into bundles, placed upright and 
close togelluT in a cop])er, and boiled till tlie bark be 
completely loosened from the wood. SJiould they be 
dry before being subjected to boiling, they are pre- 
pared for that operation by maceration in water for 
twenty-four hours. After the rods are cold, the bark 
is divided lengUiw'ise by a knife, stripped off, and 
dried for use. When to be used, it is put into water 
till it is .so nnicli soaked that the external and 
coloured part of the bark can be separated. TJiat 
being done, the bark is sorted, the strongest being set 
apart for the best and whitest ])apev, and the weaker 
for that of inferior cpiality ; while of the refuse they 
make a very coarse brown paper. The sorted bark is 
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thenboilocl till it Incomes teiidtT, tlial is, till it easily 
separates with the fin^’ers ; and I hen if is w'ashed for 
a lonfi^er or shorter time, according* to the (juality oi’ 
paper wanted. If stnniw writing paper, the w'ashirig 
must he moderate ; hut ii‘ the col(»uv is to be very 
delicate, and the texture soil and silky, the w^asiiin^- 
imist he more prolong-ed. Wiieii properly washed, it 
is taken to a talde, and there ri.*dnced to a pulp, by 
heatii»«* with wooden mallets. When sniKciently re- 
duced, it is hrono-ht to the requisite consistency with 
water; rice-starch, and the mucila^inoiis infusion of 
manihot-root (^JIU)iscns are a<lded by way 

of size ; and then the sheets ol* paper are formed one 
by one upon a table, collected into heaps, and pressetl 
by a woig-ht. 

The same bark is used by the people of many of the 
South Sea Islands in the manuiacture of their finer 
cloths, more especially those that are to be dyed. 
They make a coarser but stronger elotJi of the bark 
of the bread-trnit tree, and also of that of another 
tree resembling the wild-fig of the West Indies. 
The paper imill)errY will grow in England, but the 
cultivation of it would not, probably, be attended 
with mtich profit. There can be no doubt, however, 
that if j)roper attention were ]jaid to the subject, ex- 
cellent j)aper might l)e made of the inner bark of 
many of our native tiiiibers, tJie bark of which is 
now used merely for fuel, or tliiowii away. 

The Jvslir iTiulbeiTy (Morns iutcloriaj is a na- 
tive of many parts of South America ^especially 
Brazil) and the Westlinlia Islands. Itgrows to be 
a very large and handsome tree; and the timber, 
though, like most other dye-woods, brittle, or at least 
easily splintered, is hard and strong. It is, how- 
ever, chiefly used as an ingredient in dyeing yellow ; 
and a great deal of it is imported into Eiiro|X' for 
that purpose under the name of fustic. 
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Mahoganw 

Thoiiffh the Mahoiyiiiiy is a native of too warm 
a climate to allow of its cultivation as a timber-tree 
in this country, yet it is applied to so many uses, 
and is so well adaf>t(‘d for most of them, that .some 
notice of it is required. 

There are three species of inahog^any; — Common 
malioj^any fSwkienia maha^oni), Sirkfrnia febri- 
fu^n^ liUil Sunctvnia ehloroxylon : the hrst bein^ a 
native of tlie West India Islands and the central 
parts of America, and the second and third natives 
of the East Indies. They all p*ow to be trees of 
considerable magnitude — the first and second being* 
among the largest trees known. They are all ex- 
cellent timber. 

Swiiienia maha^oni is, perhaps, the most majestic 
of trees ; for though some rise to a greater height, this 
tree, like the oak and the cedar, impresses the spectator 
with the strongest feelings of its firmness utkI duration. 
In the rich valleys among the mountains of Cuba, 
and those that o])cn upon the bay of Honduras, the 
mahogany expands to so giant a trunk, divides into so 
many massy arms, and throws the shade of its shin- 
ing green leaves, spotted with tufts of i)early flowers, 
over so vast an extent of surface, that it is difficult to 
imagine a vegetable production combining in such 
a degree the qualities of elegance and strength, of 
beauty and sublimity. The ])recisc period of its 
growth is not accurately known ; but as, when large, 
it changes but little during the life of a man, the time 
of its arriving at maturity is probably not less than 
two hundred years. Some idea oi’ its size, and also of 
its commercial value, may be f'ormed from the fact 
that a single log, imported at Liverpool, w^eiglicd 
nearly seven tons ; was, in the first instance, sold for 
378/. ; resold for 525/.; and would, had the dealers 

o 2 
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been certain of its quality, have been worth 1000/. 
IMahofl^any of remarkable fineness is very costly, as 
we shall shew wlien we come to speak of fancy-woods. 

As is the case with much other timber, the finest 
mahogany trees, both for size and quality, are not in 
the most accessible situations ; and as it is always 
imported in large masses, the transportation of it for 
any distance overland is so difficult, that the very best 
trees, both on the islands and on the main land — 
those that grow in the rich inland vallies — defy the 
means of removal possessed by the natives. Masses 
of from six to eight tons arc not very easily moved in 
any country ; and in a niouiitainous and rocky one, 
where much attention is not paid to mechanical 
power, to move them is impossii)le. In Cuba, the 
inhabitants have neither enterprise nor skill adequate 
to felling the mahogany trees, and transporting them 
to the shore ; and thus the finest timber remains 
unused. 

The discovery of thisbcantiful timber was accidental, 
and its introduction into notice was slow. The first 
mention of it is that it was used in tlie repair of some 
of Sir Walter Jlaleigh’s ships, at Trinidail, in 1597. 
Its finely- variegated tints were admired ; but in that 
age the dream of El Dorado caused matters of more 
value to be neglected. The first that was brought to 
England was about the beginning of last century ; 
a few planks having been sent to Dr. Gibbons, id’ 
London, by a brother who was a West India cap- 
tain. The Doctor was erecting a house in King- 
street, (^)vcnt Garden, and gave the planks to the 
workmen, who rejected it as being too hard. The Doc- 
tor’s cabinet-maker, named W^dlaston, was employed 
to make a. candle-box of it, and as he was sawing up 
the plank he also complained of the hardness of the 
timber. Hut when the caiidle-])ox was finished, it out- 
shone ill beauty all the Doctor’s other furniture, and 
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became aiii object ol' curiosity and exhibition, 'fhe 
wood was tlicii taken into favour : Dr. (iihboiis liad 
a bureau made of it, and the Duchess of Uuckiiio^- 
hani another; and the despised mahogany now be- 
cajne a prominent article of luxury, and at <he same 
time raised the fortunes of the cabinet-maker by whom 
it had been at first so little re{»arded. 



Mahagany — Swieteni a mahagoni , 

The mahogany-tree is found in great quantities on 
the low and woody lands, and even upf)n the rocks 
in the countries on the western shores of the Carib- 
bean sea, about Honduras and Campeachy. It is 
also abundant in the Islands of Cuba and llayti, 
and it used to be plentiful in Jamaica, where it 
was of excellent quality; but most of the larger trees 
have been cut down. Jt was formerly abundant 
on the Bahamas, where it grew, on the rocks, 
to a great height, and four feet in diameter. In thi 
earliest periods it was much used by the Spaniards 
in sliij)-building. When first introduced by them it 
was very dark and hard, and without much of tliat 

o 3 
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hcjiutifiil variety of colour which now renders it 
superior to all other timber for cabinet-work ; but it 
was more durable, and took a liig;her polish with less 
labour. Ol* course it was wholly unknown to the 
ancients, it was first introduced in the sixteenth 
century, but it was not g*eiierally used in England 
till liie eighteenth. 

The inahogany is a graceful tree, with many 
branches that form a very handsome liead. The 
leafcts are in pairs, mostly four, and sometimes 
three, but very rarely five; the pair opposite, and 
without any odd lealei at the point ; they are smooth 
and shining*, lance-sha|)ed, entire, at the edges like 
those of the laurel, and bent back ; each leafet is 
about two inches and a hall* long, and the whole 
leaf' is about eight inches. The flowers are small 
and whitish, ami the seed-vessel lias some resem- 
blance to that of the Rarbadoes cedar : hence some 
botanists have given the name of cedar to the tree. 

Hiis tree so far corresponds w'ith the pine tribe, 
that the timber is best upon tlie coldest soils and 
in the most exposed situations. When it grow's 
upon moist soils and w arm 1 antis, it is soft, coarse, 
spongy, and contains sa|>-wood, into which some 
worms will eat. Tliat wliich is most accessible at. 
Honduras is of this description ; and Iheretore it is 
only used for coarser works, or for a ground on 
which to lay veneers of the choicer sorts. For the 
latter jmrpose it is well adapted, as it holds glue 
better than deal, and, wdicn properly seasoned, is not so 
apt to warp or to eaten by insects. When it grows 
ill fa\'onrable sitiia^ns, where it has room to spread, 
it is of much better cpiality and puts out large 
branches, tlie junctions of which with the stem fur- 
nish those beautifully curled pieces of which the 
choicest veneers are made. When among rocks, and 
much exposed, the size is inferior, and there is not 
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SO much breadth or variety of shading ; but the tiniljer 
is superior in streuf^th, and the colour is more rich. 
The last description is by far the strongest, and is 
therefore the best adapted for chairs, the legs of 
tables, and other purposes in which a moderate size 
has to bear a considerable strain. Since the produce 
of Jamaica has been nearly exhausted, there are only 
two kinds known in the market, — Bay wood, or that 
which is got from the continent of America, and 
Spanish wood, or the produce of the islands chiefly 
of Ciihvi and Hayti. Though the Bay wood is infe- 
rior to the other both in value and in price, it is 
often very beautiful, and may be obtained in logs 
as large as six feet square. It is, however, not 
nearly so compact as the other ; the grain is apt to 
rise in polishing, and, if it be not covered by a 
water-])roof variiisli, it is very easily stained. It 
also i^ivas to the tool in carving, and is not well 
adapted for ornaments. Spanisli wood cuts well, 
takes a fine polish, resists scratches, stains, and 
fractures much better, and is generally the only sort 
upon which much or delicate workmanship should be 
expended. The colours of mahogany do nut come 
well out without the application of oil or varnish; 
and if the best sorts be often washed with water, or 
long macerated in it, they lose their beauty, and 
become of a dingy brown. The red is deepened 
by alkaline ap))lications, especially lime-water ; but 
strong acids destroy the colour. When the surface is 
covered by a colourless varnish, which displays the 
natural tints without altering any of them, good 
mahogany appears to the greatest advantage. 

The Febrijtiga^ or East India mahogany, is a very 
large tree. It grows in the mountainous parts of 
central Hindostan, rises to a great height with a 
straight trunk, which, towards the upper part, throws 
out many branches. The head is spreading, and 
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tlje leaves have some resemblance to those ol' ilie 
American species. The wood is of a dull red colour, 
not so beautiful as common mahogany, but inuc.h 
harder, heavier, and more durable. The natives ot 
India account it the most lasting: timber that their 
country produces, and therefore they employ it in 
their sacred edifices, and iijm)ii every (xicasioii where 
they wish to combine streni^h with durability. 



Sunetenia chloroxi/hm . 

The Chloroxylon is chiefly found in the moiiiitaiiis 
of the Sircars, that run parallel to the bay of Heii^al, 
t(» the N.E. of the mouth of the River Godovery. 
The tree does not attain the same size as either of the 
funner, and the ai3({)earauce of the wood is different. 
It is of a deep yellow, nearly of the same colour as 
lx)x, from which it does not differ much in durability ; 
and it could be ap])lied to the same purposes. 


Chapter VII. 


SHRUBS PRODUCING HARD TIMBER, FRUIT- 
TREES, AND FANCY WOODS. 


TREES OP SMALLER GROWTH, AND SHRUBS, MOSTLY 
PRODUCING VERY HARD TIMBER. 

Not to multiply too much the subdivisions of this 
brief sketch, it will not l)c amiss to class under one 
head a few of the principal plants that are comprised 
in the above de.scription, though they have no botani- 
cal relationshij) ; though they arc natives of diflercnt 
countries ; and though some are deciduous, and others 
evergreens. 

1. Tjtorn. — Of the thorn (Cratte^s) the iKitanists 
enumerate many species, which they class into se- 
veral genera. Some of these species are natives of 
America. They are mostly hardy and deciduous, 
and, when planted singly, grow up to be large 
shrubs, or small trees. Most of them thrive well 
in tl'is country; though they are stunted and poor, 
on very Ir.d soils, in exposed situations. 

Tlic IVhiU Bmm (Pyrus aria) is a beautiful 
tree, rising to the height of thirty or forty feet. The 
Irjiiik is large, and divides into many branches. The 
leaves are light green on the uj)per sides, and white 
on the under. It is a native of many parts of Eurof>e, 
growing upon dry and rather warm soils, such as 
those over gravel, chalk, and limestone. The wood is 
very firm and tough. Walking-sticks, wooden axles, 
handles of tools, and many other things are made 
of it It is close and takes a smooth polish ; but, like 
most of the thorns, it requires to be well seasoned, 
otherwise it is apt to warj) and si)lit 

The Wild Service (Pyrus torminalis) grows to a 
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Considerable size, and requires a stronger soil tlian tlic 
former. Tiie flowers are in large bunches, and are 
succeeded by brown berries in Ihe shape of haws, 
but larger, which are often to be met with in the 
London markets, in autumn. The timber is com])act, 
hard, tough, and white; and answers very well for 
cogs of wheels, and other working ])arts of wooden 
machinery. 

The Indian Hawthorn (Raphiolipu Tndica ) is a 
native of the East Indies. Jt. lias been said, but tiie 
statement is soniewhai doubtful, that it is of larger 
size than most of the other thorns ; without s])iucs ; 
and yielding a Unigh, red timber, fit for oars, hand- 
spikes, and similar purposes. 



White Thorn — Crolcegut oryemthn. 

Common hawthorn, or White Thorn (C, oxycan- 
tha)^ is valuable both us a hedge shrub and as a tree. 
Few plants exceed it in beauty, when in bloom ; tht‘ 
season of which is usually May, on which account 
the name of May, or “ May-blossom,” is, in some 
places, given to the tree. There is one variety, how- 
ever, the (jlastonbury thorn (to which the monks of 
the dark ages attached a popular legend), that 
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flowers in January or Febniary, and in favoural Je 
seasons and situations^ as early as Christmas. Gilpin 
mentions that “one of its progeny, which grew in 
the gardens at Bulstrodc, had its flower-buds per- 
fectly formed so early as the 21st December.*’ In 
tlie arboretum at the Royal (lardens, Kew, a similar 
thorn flowers at the same season. The belief that 
certain trees put forth their flowers on Christmas- 
day was not confined to the Glastonbury thorn. In 
the New Forest, at C'adenhain, iieJir Lyndhurst, an 
oak used to bud about that period ; but the people, 
for two centuries, Injlieved that it never budded all 
the year, except on Old Christmas-day. The super- 
stilioii was destroyed by careful investigiition ; and 
the circumstance is thus recorded in tlie Salisbury 
uewspajK'r of the lOth of January, 1786 : — “ In coii- 
secpiencc of a report that has prevailed for uy>- 
wards of two centuries, and which, by many, lias 
been considered as a matter of faith, that the Oak at 
Cadenham, in the New Forest, shoots ibrth leaves 
on evt*ry Old Christmas-day, and that im) leaf is ever 
to be seen on it either before or alter that day, during 
the win lev, a hidy, w ho is now on a visit in this city, 
and wlio is attentively curious in every thing relative 
to art or nuture, made a journey to Cadeiiham, on 
hloiiday the 3d instant, purposely to inquire on the 
spot, about the })roductiou of this famous tree. On 
her arrival near it, the usual guide w'as ready to 
attend her ; but on his being desired to climb the 
oak, and to search whether there were any leaves 
then on it, he said it would be to no purpose ; but 
that if she would come on the Wednesday following, 
(Christmas-day,) she might certainly see thousands. 
However, he was prevailed upon to ascend, and on the 
first branch which he gathered appeared several fair 
new leaves, fresh sjirouted from the buds, and nearly 
an inch and a half in length. It may be imagined 
that tlie ffuide was more amazed at this aiemature 
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pmduction than llie lady, for, so stroiip: was his be- 
lief ill the truth of the whole tradition, that he would 
have pled^d his life that not a leaf was to have 
been discovered on any part of the tree before tlic 
usual hour.” 

When youn^, the hawthorn grows rapidly, a shoot 
of a single year being suflicient for a walking-stick ; 
but when it stands to be a tree, it makes wood very 
slowly, and lives to a great age. The wood is re- 
markably durable : there is (or was, a few years ago) 
a hawthorn in the cellar of Cawdor castle, in the 
county of Nairn, which has hcen without leaves or 
bark for more than a century, and which, tradition 
says, has been in its present situation, and of its jire- 
sent size, ever since the castle (which is a very old 
one) was founded. 

The trunk of an old hawthorn is more gnarled and 
rough than, perhaps, that of any other tree ; and this, 
with its hoary apiieaniiice, and its fragrance, renders 
it a favourite tree with pastoral and rustic poets, and 
with those to whom they address their songs. Milton, 
in his L’ Allegro, has not forgotten this favourite of 
the village : 

Every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.’* 

When Burns, with equal force and delicacy, deline- 
ates the pure and unsophisticated affection of young, 
intelligent, and innocent country people, as the most 
enchanting of human feelings, he gives additional 
swcqtness to the pi^ure by placing his lovers 

Beneath the milkifwhUe thorn, that scents the evening gale.” 

• 

There is something about the tree, which one bred in 
the country cannot soon forget, and which a visitor 
learns, perhaps, sooner than any association of placid 
delight connected with niral scenery. When, too, the 
traveller, or the man of the world, after a life spent in 
other pursuits, returns to the village of his nativity, the 
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old hawthorn is the only ])]ayfel1ow of hisboyhofnl thart 
has not changed. His seniors are in the grave ; his 
contemporaries are scattered ; the hearths at which he 
found a welcome are in the possession of those who 
know him not; the roads are altered; the houses 
rebuilt ; and the common trees have grown out of his 
knowledge : but be it half a century or more, if man 
spare the old liawthorn, it is just the same — not a 
limb, hardly a twig, has altered from the jiicture that 
memory traces of iiis early years. 

The timber of the hawthorn is remarka'hly hard and 
durable, and fit for very many purposes ; l)u\ a supply 
of large dimensions cannot be obtained rapidly, as the 
tree grows so very slowly after attaining some size. 

There are several varieties of the luiwlhorn, all 
natives of Europe. Of these the double-flowering 
has great beauty as a shrub. 

2. Holly. — Of the Holly (Tlex) there arc sixteen 
species, and the varieties produced, distinguished 
chiefly by llic leaves, are very numerous. 



Jlex aquifolium, 
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"The Common Jlolly (Jlex aqinfoUnm') is very 
abniulantly diffused, beings found in warm climates, 
and ill cold, — in most countries of Europe, and in 
many of Asia and America. Hollies are abundant 
in some of the uncultivated jiarts of the southern 
counties of England ; and they arc also to be met 
with in the Highlands of Scotland, in ]»liice.s where 
one coiihl hardly suppose they had been planted. 

Were it not that the holly grows very slowly wlieii 
young, and cannot be safely iranspUinled w hen it has 
attained a considerable size, it would make better 
hedge-rows than the haw'thorii. Wlieii allowed time, 
and not destroyeil by shortening the top-shoot, the. 
holly grows up to a large tree. Some at the Holly- 
walk, near Frenshani, in Surrey, are mentioned by 
Bradley, as having grown to the height of sixty leet ; 
and old liollies of thirty and i’oriy feet, witli clean 
trunks of considerable diameter^ are to be met with 
in many parts of the countiy. 

A holly hedge is a pleasing object, thongli it is too 
often cli])ped into formal shapes. Evelyn had a 
niagniticent hedge of this sort, at his garilcns at. Say’s 
Court. He thus rapturously speaks of this line fence : 
“Is there under heaven a more glorious and rcl resil- 
ing object of the kind than an iniprcgnable hedge, of 
about four hundred feet in length, nine ieetthigh, and 
five in diameter, which I can shew' in my now ruined 
gardens at Say’s Court (thanks to the Czar of* MiUf- 
covy) at any time of the year, glittering wilh its 
armed and varnished leaves, the taller standards, at 
orderly distances, blusfiing with their natural coral.” 
The Czar of Muscovy was no gyeat lover of the arts, 
and Evelyn did not thank him for his holly hedge, as 
the construction of his sentence would imply, but for 
the heedless ruin of his trim parterres. 

The timber of the holly is very wliitc* and compact, 
which adapts it well for many puq)ose3 iu the arts ; 
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though, as it la very retentive of its sap, and warps vn 
consequence, it requires to be well dried and seasojied 
before being* usexl. It takes a durable colour, black, 
or almost any other ; and, hence, it is much used by 
cabinet-makers in forming what are technically called 
strings and borders, in ornamental works. When pro- 
])erly stained black, its colour and lustre are not much 
inferior to those (>f ebony. For various purpostjs of 
the turner, and for the manufacture of what is called 
Tuiibri<lge ware, it is also much used ; and, iicKt to 
l)ox and yiear-tree, it is the best wood lor engraving 
upon, as it is close and stands the tool well. The 
slowness of its growth, however, renders it an ex- 
pensive timber. The bark of the holly contains a 
great deal of viscid matter ; and, when macerated in 
water, fernicnted, and then separated from the fibres, 
it forms bird-lime. 

3. Box. — The wood of the Box is of considerable 
si'Ac, though we generally meet with a small species in 
this country, in tlic state of a shrub, forming borders, 
'wlicre the largest stem is not thicker than a pack- 
thread, or, when not in this state, still as a little shrub 
often tastelessly cut into fantastic shapes. Only two 
species of box are mentioned by botanists ; but there 
are .s<weral varieties, and one of them, the Dwarf 
Box (^Riixm suffruticosa} ought, perhaps, to be con- 
sidered as a distinct species from the Common Box 
(Buxus semperoirem^t and not merely a variety, as 
no art has been able to rear the former to the size of 
the latter. The seeds of the one were never observed 
by Miller to produce plants of the other, as is the 
case with most varieties of species in the vegetable 
kingdom, more especially of trees and shrubs. 

When allowed to arrive at its full growth, the box 
attains the heiglit of twelve or fifteen feet, and the 
trunk varies in diameter from three t(» six inches, 
which it sometimes, though rarely, exceeds. 
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Jiuxus sempervirens. 

It is a native of all the middle and southern parts 
of Europe ; and it is found in greater abundance and 
of a larger size in the countries on the west of Asia, 
to the south of the mountains of C^aucasus. In 
many parts of France it is also plentiful, though 
generally in the character of a sliruh. In early 
times it flourished upon many of the barren hills of 
England. Evelyn found it upon some of the higher 
hills in Surrey, displaying its myrtle-shaped leaves 
and its bright green in the de])th of winter. At Box- 
hill, near Dorking, a sjx>t peculiarly distinguished for 
the beauty of its scenery, the box still flourishes. Some 
years ago many of the trees were cut down, and scarcely 
anything remained but its name, to mark the })eren- 
nial verdure which ohcij^^ive tins lofty ridge its prin- 
cipal charm. But in^maiiy parts of the hill the box- 
trees are again luxi^^t. 

No tree so well merits cultivation; though its 
growth is slow. ; . It is an unique among timber, 
and combines qualities which are not found ex- 
isting together in any other. It is as close and 
heavy as ebony ; not very much softer than lignum- 
vit€B ; it cuts better than any other wood ; and when 
an edge is made of the ends of the fibres, it stands 
better than lead or tin, nay almost as well as brass. 
Like holly, the box is very retentive of its sap, and 
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wiirps wlieii not properly dried, thou^li when suffj- 
ciciilly seasoned it stands well. Hence, for the wooden 
))art of the liner tools, for every thing that requires 
strength, beauty, and polish in timber, there is nothing 
to it. There is one purpose for wliich box, and 
box alone, is firopcrly adapted, and that is the ibi'ni> 
iiig of wood-cuts for scientific or other illustra- 
tions in lK)oks. These reduce the price considerably 
ill the first engraving, and also in the printing ; 
while the wood-cut in box admits of as high and 
sharp a finish as any metal, and takes ilie ink much 
better, it is remarkably duialde, too; for, if the cut 
be not exposed to alternate moisture or beat, so as to 
warp or crush it, the number of thousands tliat it 
will ))rini is almost incredible. England is the coun- 
try where this economical mode of illustration is 
performed in the greatest perfection ; and just when 
a constant demand fur box was thus created, the 
trees available for the purpose had in a great degree 
vanished from the island. 

rernianent figures and ornaments are often im- 
pressed upon box, by a much more cheap and simple 
process than that of carving. For this purpose, the 
wood is softened by the application of heat and mois- 
ture; and the die being strongly pressed upon it 
when ill tlint state, the impression comes off, and is 
lotaiiied with considerable sharpness. SiiulF-boxes 
of this description are extensively made in France, 
Switzerland, and Germany, and the material used is 
jiriiicipally the root of the box. 

4. Ebony. — As to which is the real ebony tree, 
those who treat of and classify ]>1ants are not wholly 
agreed, though it is usually referred either to one or 
more species of the <late"pliim, that grow in the 
south-eastern parts of Asia, and the adjoining 
islands, or to that which is a native of Jamaica; 
though the former Ehmiis) is, by the 

l5est judges, consideiied as the true ebony. The 

V 3 
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iiiLCt is, that the name ebony is applied to trees of 
various g^enera, producing wood of diflereiit colours, 
and only agreeing in the common qualities of great 
compactness, weight, and durability. Ebony was 
much more in use and esteem formerly tlian it is 
now. Wiien good, it is very valuable for the pur- 
poses to which it is applied, not being liable to 
shrink or warp. It does not, however, Iiold glue 
so well as mahogany; and it is apt to be imitated 
by less valuable woods stained black. 

Ill his Jonriuil, Bishop Ileber describes the Ebony 
tree of (.cylon as a magnificent forest tree, with a 
tall, black, slender stem, spotted with wliite. A great 
deal of the furniture in Ceylon is iniule of ebony. 
At Fonthill Abbey there were some splendid ebony 
chairs, carved in the most elaliorate manner, and of 
prodigious weight, which were said to have be- 
longed to Cardincl Wolsey ; and there were formerly 
some similar chairs iu the Round Tower of Windsor 
Castle. 



lAgnumviicPt 
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5. Lignumvit^. — The Lignumvitm of commerce 
((iiiaiacum Officinale?^ is a dark-looking everjrrcen, 
and ^rows to a ^rcat size in the West India Islands, 
of which it is a native. It bears blue flowers, which 
are succeeded by roundish capsules. In its native 
climate the Lij^numvita? is a very hardy tree, and 
retains its jrreenness in the dryest weather. It strikes 
its roots deep into the pfround, and tlnis defies the 
iiurricaiie as well as the droiig’ht. The hark is hard, 
smooth, and brittle; and the wood is of a yellowish, 
or, rather, olive colour, with the g’raiu ciossin^ in a 
sort of irregular lo/cngc-work. Lignuinvitac is the 
weightiest timber with which we are acipiainted, and 
it is the most di/Ficult to work. It can hardly be split, 
but breaks into pieces like a stone or crystallized 
metal. It is full of resinous juice, which prevents 
oil or w'ater from working into it ; and it is, there- 
fore, proof against decay. Its weight and hardness 
make it the very best timber for stampers and mallets 
of all sorts ; and its resinous matter fits it the best 
for the sheaves or pulleys of blocks, and for friction 
rollers and castors. A sheave of lignumvitie cuts a 
wooden pin less, and is less cut by a metal one, than 
a sheave, of any other timber ; while its own sap 
makes it work as smoothly as other timber even 
when smeared with grease, black-lead, or any other 
aiitiattrition application. Lignumvitie is much used 
in our dock-yards for sheaves; and its application 
may be seen upon a grand scale, in the beautiful 
block-mac liinery at l^ortsmouth. 

When full grown, the largest lignumvitae trees are 
from forty to fifty feet in height, and from fourteen 
to eighteen inches in diameter. Like the other resi- 
nous trees, it contains sapwood, which is of lighter 
colour than the heart ; but, tliongh not so hard, the 
light part is a weighty and strong timber, and not 
liable to separate from the other. 

The resin of the lignumvitse, Gum Guaiacum of 
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the shops, may be obtained by bleeding the live tree, 
and also by boiling the chips and sawdust of the 
wood. It is aromatic, slightly bitter, and j^rescribed 
in chronic rheumatisms, and other diseases. The 
capsules and also the hark are aperient, and used in 
medicine, the former being the more powerful. 

The lignumvita> has been reared by artificial heat 
in this country ; but, as it grows slowly even in the 
West Indies, its growth here must of course be still 
slower, and therefore it does not admit of being culti- 
vated, except in botanical collections, or as a curiosity. 

6. Black-thorn. — TYieBlack-thonu or Sloc.ihowgh 
armed with spines, or prickles, like the other thorns, is 
yet a very dilTerent genus of tree. It is a plum, though 
one in a state of nature, and not much regarded us fruit. 
It is the Prunus spinosa of botanists. It is hardy, 
and a native of many parts of this country ; though 
seldom cultivated, as it makes but an unsightly hedge, 
and does not rise to be valuable as a tree. The leaves 
have sometimes been used fur tea; and it is alleged 
that the “rough-flavoured teas’' of cheap dealers arc 
more indebted for their rouglmess to the sloe, than 
to any ingredient from China or elsewhere. It is 
also understood that the berries of the sloe enter 
pretty largely into the composition of iniicli of' the 
wine that is miscalled Port. |^''he wood, which is 
very tough and hard, answers for walking-sticks, 
pegs, and other small purposed. 

7. Crab Tree. — The common Crab Tree {Pyvvs 
malus) is found native in many parts of this coun-^ 
try, where it rises to the height of a considerable tree. 
When the soil is very rich, the fruit attains the size of 
a small apple, and is used in feeding liogs. The 
timber is hard and compact, answers remarkably well 
for turning, and for the. working parts of machinery, 
while the shoots make excellent walking-sticks. 
Near the bottoms of the eastern slopes of the Welch 
mountainst there are many crab trees, both singly 
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and in the hedge-rows, that produce a great deal c€ 
fruit. The sour juice of the crab, previously to the 
introduction of the modem methods of obtaining 
vegetable acids, was in considerable request under 
the name of verjuice. 

TmiSEK OF TKKKS CULTIVATT2I) PRINCIPALLY ON 
ACCOUNT OF THEIR FRUIT. 

The varieties of trees of this description are almost 
innumerable ; and so much has been done by culti- 
vation, grafting, inoculating, and mixing of sorts, 
that tlie knowledge of these sorts has Iwcome almost 
a science in itself. The original varieties and even 
sj)ecies are lost and confouiideil ; and man contests 
with nature iii the production of the varied fruits that 
appear in o«ir markets, not only as respects the sorts, 
but as regards the times at which they are brought to 
market. 

Considered merely as timber-trees, they are much 
more siin])lc. They may be divided into tw'o classes, — 
stoiKv fruits, or those that have a hard kernel enclosed 
in a soft j)ulp ; and fruits that have seeds or pips, 
and t he ])ulp of a firmer consistency. With the ex- 
ception ol’ tlic ]icach, the nectarine, and the almond, 
which form the genus Amy^dalm^ the whole of the 
stone-fruits are contained in tlie genus Prunus, and the 
seeded fruits in the genus Pyrus or Mcspiliis. None 
of the genus Amy^daltts are reared as timber-trees 
in any part of this country: it will, therefore, suffice 
to confine the few observation that are to be made to 
the others. 

The wood of these two genera is close and compact, 
and takes a good polish ; that of the wild sorts being 
better than that of the cultivated, and the deteriora- 
tion being in proportion to the highness of the culti- 
vation. In this they follow the general law, that self- 
planted trees yield the best timber ; and, in addition to 
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this, their powers of vegetation are exhanstecl by the 
quantity of fruit that they are, as it were, forced to bear. 

Cherries^ in a wild state, are very pleiitilully dif- 
fused, being met with in most temperate countries, 
and even in those that may be considered as cold. 
The wood of the cherry is very close, and, in some 
sorts, of a beautiful colour, and well adapted for 
handles of tools. It takes a fine polish, and is not 
liable to split. Some ol* the bird cherries are beauH- 
fiilly veined, and have an agreeable pcrfuiue, on 
which account they are much iise<l by cabinet-makers 
ill the interior parts of the continent. None of the 
cherries grow to be very large trees ; but they may 
frequently be met with from a foot to eighteen inches 
in diameter at the root. 

ApricoU^ovf wild in China, Japan, and upon 
many of the mountains of central Asia: the timber 
has some resemblance to tliat of the cherry ; but it is 
white, ami not so hard. The apricot is not a native 
of England, and is not cultivated as a titnber tree. 

The fyUd Plum is a native of the warmer parts oi’ 
Europe, though it be doubtful whether of England 
or not. It is sometimes found in hedges and other 
situations where it is not likely to have been ))ianted, 
but it may have been produced from some oi* tlic i;ul- 
tivated sorts. The plum-tree grows to a considerable 
size ; the wood is close and strong ; and the bark 
may be used in dyeing yellow. 

The Pear grows to a coiisiderci!>le size ; the wood 
is light, smooth, and compact ; and answers well for 
carving, for picture-frames, the handles of tools, and 
wooden spoons and dishes. 

The wood of the Apple is harder and weightier tin, u 
that of the pear : it bears a resemblance to that of tlic 
crab, although it be not so tough and hard. In the 
working paiin of machinery, it is very durable. 

The timber of the fruit-trees is not well adapted tor 
works that are to be under water. The sap being so- 
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liiblo ill Unit li()uid, is soon extracted by it, and theh 
the panicles ol‘ the wood separate. The best timbera 
Jbr hein^ placed in water are those containing resins, 
whic'li water cannot dissttlve : the viscid juice of the 
Iruit-irecs is a gum, and not a resin. 


Fancy Woods. 

Kvkn at a coi!i]>arat!vely early stage of the arts, 
niaiikind appear to have made use of the bright or 
variegated eoloiirs of vv(mh1, to give beauty Ixith to 
their dwellings and their furniture, 'j'he temple built 
by King Soloinoii was overlaid on the inside with 
boards of cedar : — “ all was cedar ; there was no stone 
seen'’ ; and aiiioiig the most ancient specimens of 
oniainental furniture that are to be met with, we find 
that attempts have been made to heighten the effect 
by the i;oiitrust of various kinds of wood. Although 
both ill the materials and the designs, Uiese are iiife- 
rifir to the ])roductioiis of modern ail, many of the 
cabiiiils w'hicli are still preserv'cd iiave much higher 
claims to iiotii-e than their mere antiquity. 

Ill all these works a veneer or thin plate of the 
fancy wood is laid down in glue upon a surface of a 
pUiiiKM* descri|)tioii. This process is of course cheaper 
than if the whole work were made of the solid fancy 
wood. The beauty of fiuicy wcHid arises in many 
sorts from its being cross-grained, or presenting the 
fibres endways or oblupiely to the surface. These 
diflereiit positions of the fibres, as well as their dif- 
ierent colours in grained woods, give a clouded and 
mottled variety to the suiface ; and when some of 
the parts are partially transparent, as is the case with 
fine mahogany, the surface gives out a play of dif- 
ferent tints, as the observer shills his place, or the 
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fifrht fells upon them, and eonscqtUMitly is 
at different angles. 

Ill the earlier slagfes of the art of liihiuct making, 
and before the forests of the tropicnl it'iiions Irad 
l»een explored for those Wautifiil woods wtiiih huv*- 
since added so much to the ele«>aiK e ol inodi rn lur- 
niture, the veneering and oniainoiitiii|^‘ wen* i/i woods 
of native «Towth. None of tlie<e have Uu- deeji and 
warm tints of the finest of the loreijiii: Imu tlu* f«uines 
with which they arc marked are ofi»M» \i rN lieauiiiul. 
The yew, which, with its otlier tints, hiends a et itain 
trace of pink or rose-colour, and w hen it is ii-naried 
or knotty, has a very rich appearance, v\a> thi- wood 
used for the finest and niosi costly works. 'I'lie 
common veiieeri II tiniher was walinn ; hut liutl 
has hut few of those variegations, which are teeh 
nicaily termed nirls^ the works ornamented with 
it were rather deficient in lieauly. "J'he knott\ parts 
of ** pollard’’ oaks, and “pollard” elni'^, an much 
better adapted for the purpose of ornuntent ; hut :e^ 
the grain of both is open, and as it is apt to ris<\ ami 
as the earlier cabinct-nmkers were not so well ac- 
quainted with the art of varnishing those of o Mo- 
dern times, the beauties ol* these woods were not 
turned to the ])ro])er uccunnt. 

When mahogany was first ininKlncetl as a cahitn t 
timber, it seems to have been in the dark-colon n d, 
hard, and straight-grained trees, which are now 
used for chairs, and otlier articles, in wide li the solid 
timber is prelerred; and if was thereibre not innch 
used in combination with other wikmIs. VN hen, 
however, its great value was known— tiie etise with 
which it can be cut, the effect that varnish gives to 
its colours, the tirnmess with wliich it lioUls in glue, 
and the impnwemenl which, when pro)>erly taken 
care of, it gains in time — it was found that good 
mahogany was much too valuable a timber for being 
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used solid ; andiibe^an to be employed as the staple 
tiinbtM’ in veneering. Other foreign woods, some of* 
them lighter and others darker, were employed for 
borders and ornaments; hut mahogany was used for 
the body of the work ; and when it came to be so 
used, a great revolution wes effected in the art, of 
eabiiiet-inaking. On the first introduction of ma- 
hogany, the Slime jmicess was resorted to, that had 
before been practised with the walnut and other 
woods, and eilect was sought to be ])rodiiced by 
quartering panels, forming them of .iry/o/zy* of sec- 
tors, willi the grain in opposite directions, and other 
fantastic and unnatural ari'iingemeiits ; but in course 
of time, a lietter taste w^as introduced, and the object 
was to make liie whole surface fiave the same a]>- 
pearance as if’ the work had bt‘en made solid out of 
ih<‘ rich timber. This was one* s»ep toward the at- 
tainment of a purer style; but the continuity of the 
surface was still interrupted by ill-sorted additions. 
The breadth of the inahogany, which would in itself 
liave been b€niiitil'ui, was l)roken by bands and strings 
of other wo(k 1, without much regard to the harmony 
n!’ the colours ; and th.is that w'hicli, with the veneer 
alone, would have been chaste and classical, was re- 
duced to a piece, ol’ pat cli work. 

The veneering, whether done in mahogany or 
any other wchmI, was at firsJ very^ expensive. The 
veneers were eiit by the hand ; ami thus the piece cut 
off was of iineijual thickness in the different parts, 
the wocmI was mangled by the operation of cutting, 
and the finest ])iet’es, wliich, as has been said, are 
cross-grained, or have tlje fibres across their thick- 
ness, were aiw'ays in dimger of being broken. It had 
lH‘en found that veneers laid ujmui good bodies of tim- 
ber, whetlier of the more coarse mahoganies, or of 

A term of heraldry, in which a shield is formed in sectors 
from the centre, 
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£iiy oilier kind, were Vietler, in Inith of bennty 
and oi‘ standing without warpins*;, tlian solid tindjer ; 
but the cuttino* of the veneers by the hand was very 
ialKirious, and wasted the timber, so that, though 
the plan was a ^o<)d one, it was expetisixe. 

When the harder and more uiimanaireable species 
of fancy woods came to be used, the diflieiilty and 
ex]HMise were further increased ; and ihon^-li more 
beauty and vancty >vere imparted to cid)inet furniture, 
they were imparled at a eorres|HHidiii^ increase of e\- 
]iciise. Nor was it till the invention of machinery for 
the cutlino-ofw(K)d iuto\eneers, l>\ Mr.liruuel, that we 
had the fidl advanta^v (»f the U^autifnl art ol‘ veneerin**'. 

The machinery used for this purpose consists of cir- 
cular saws, driven by mecitaiiicul power, and they have 
so diminished the price of cuttini** veneers, that the sav- 
ing is immense. Thus, those classes of the people w ho, 
not loiif>* ag;o, had even the favourite ariieles of their 
furniture in deal, or in the courser woods, which are 
the j^rowth of this country, now have them in maho- 
gany, or ill some of the less coniinoii foreign w'o(k1s, 
independently of their .superior beauty, (and tliat 
is a inaiter of more consequence than many would be 
disposed to allow,) tliese foreign woods have tlie a<l- 
vantage of dHralnlity, Ixitli in their structure and their 
colours. Tliere are few ol* the indigenous woimIs of 
Britain into which the worm does not eat; and thei-e 
are none of them in which the colours have not a 
tendency to come to the same shade, when long 
used, unless they are protected by variiisii ; while, on 
the other hand, the fancy woods fniiii the tropical 
countries arc generally, if not universally, ])roof 
against the wonn in England, and they are not apt to 
lose tlieir colours. Thus the introduction of machi- 
nery, for the ))urpose of cutting veneers, has been a 
material saving both in the cost and the wear of 
furniture, while it has enabled the workmauto extend 
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to a surface of thousands of feet, any fine piece ®f 
tiinl)er that he may meet with, and which, before tlie 
iiivcittion of that machinery, lie could not have ex- 
tended to as many Inindreds. 

The value to which a single log of fine timber is 
turned, by means of the improved sawing machinery, 
is really incredible to those wlio have not witnessed 
the o))eraiion. Thus, when the cabinet-maker has occa- 
sion for veneers, he has only to jiurcliase a log of the 
wood which suits his purpose, send it to the saw 
mill, and lie has it retumed cut up to the tldckiiess 
that he wishes, in a very slioil time, and at a trifling 
cx]»ense. 

Ill the vicinity of London, there are several mills for 
the cutting of* veneers. We have had an opjiortunity of 
inspecting that of Messrs. Watson, at Battersea, which 
was set up, about sixteen years ago, by Mr. Brunei. 
Their apparatus is driven by steam, and consists of a 
number of circular saws, the largest of which is eighteen 
feet in diameter. One side of those saws is a plane kept 
perfectly true by a strong and well bound frame- work, 
to the circunifcreiice of which the saw is attaelitrd. 
The teeth of the saw rather large than other- 
wise, in order that it may not clog with the saw-dust, 
and thus tear the finer veneers ; and it revolves 
with considerable velcKniy. The log of timber which 
is to be cut into veneers is fastened U[)on a frame, 
with the ])iece in the direction in which it is to be cut, 
in a veiiical ])ositioii. The frame that carries forward 
the log is moved at a rate which may be varied 
according to the quality of the tiinlier that is cut. 
It has a rack on the under part, in which a 
])inion works. In cutting coarse stutis, such as the 
soli and straiglit-graiiied mahogany, of which the 
bottoms of <lrdwers, and other internal works of an 
inferior kind, are made, the log moves forward, and 
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nary use was of rouofh unpolished oak, and tlie cliaira 
were equally plain and iinoriianiental. The Windsor 
ehsiir, made of elm, xiiid a lieavy deal table* were 
p;enerally I'ouiul in the tradesmaifs ])arlour, even up 
to a somewhat recent period. The {»vneral introduc- 
tion of maho^iny, and the comparative chea]>nes.s of 
furniture macle externally of this beautiful material, 
(jirincipally in consequence of the extreme thinness 
into which veneers can l)e cut,) have introduced a 
more tdep^ant description oi‘ furniture even into the 
commonest houses. In this, there is a national 
benetit. A taste for comforts and elep;aiicics, uni- 
versally diffused tliron«*hout society, not only calls 
into action a o;reat deal of mechanical in«*eiuiily, and 
employs considerable capital, but it ii'ives even to tlie 
humblest a sort of self-respect, inferior, indeed, to 
purer motives, but still operatinp^ to produce soinc- 
tliinp: of iiidepemlence, and a desire to maintain tile 
possession of these comforts and triflinp: distinctions, 
by honest industry. But the general adoption of 
articles of luxury, such as well-made furniture, by 
the bulk of the people, has a natural tendency to 
make the wealthy desirous of procuring articles not 
so accessible to the many ; and, in this way, tliero is 
a constant demand not only for new patterns in fur- 
niture, but for new materials of which such furniture 
should be made. Our commerce with all the known 
world has enabled the dealers in wood constantly to 
introduce new sorts ; and even onr native timber, 
such as oak and elm, by the ingenuity of the work- 
man, has been converted into the most beautiful and 
the most expensive of the articles of common use by 
which the rich arc surrounded. The large roots of 
a fine oak have, in this manner, been rendered ex- 
tremely vah’able ; and, when cut into small veneers, 
and iidi^id with that skill which constitutes the art of 
the cabinet-maker, have produced very high prices 
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when manufactured into tables. Mechanical skill 
converts the commonest materials into sirlicles of 
hiij^li price ; and ill is is one of the best directions 
which can be i^iveii to the luxury of an ai^e. 

Mahogany is of universal use for furniture, from 
the common tables ()f a villa«;c imi to the splendid 
cabinets of a rep;al palace. But tlui general adop- 
tion of tliis wood renders a nice selcctioii necessary 
for those articles whicti arc costly and fashionable. 
The extensive manufacture of piano-fovtcs has iiuicli 
increased the demand for mahogaiiy. Tl)is musical 
iiistrninent, as made iu Knglaiid, is superior to that 
of any other j>art of Europe ; and Englisli piano- 
fortes are largely exported. The beanty of the case 
forms a point of great importance to the manufac- 
turer. This ciroiiinslaiice adds nothing, of course, 
to tlic intrinsic value of the instrument ; but it is of 
consequence to the maker, in giving an adventitious 
(pjality to tlic article in which lie deals. Spanish 
mahogany is decidedly the most beautiful ; but occa- 
sionally, yet not very otlen, the Honduras wood is of 
singular brilliancy ; and it is then eagerly sought for, 
to be employed in the most expensive cabinet-work. 
A short time ago, Messrs. Jiroadw'ood, wlio have 
long l)ceti distinguished as makers of ])iaiio-forles, 
gave the enormous sum of three thousuiid pounds 
for three logs of mahogany. These logs, the j)ro- 
duce of one tree, were each about fifteen feet long 
and thirty-eight inches wide. They were cut into 
veneers of eight to an inch. The wood, of which 
we have seen a specimen, was peculiarly beautiful, 
capable of receiving the highest polish ; and, when 
polished, reflecting the light in tlie most varied man- 
ner, like the surface of a crystal ; and, from the 
wavy form of the iibres, oflering a dilferent figure 
in whatever direction it was view’ed. A new spe- 
cies of mahogany has been lately introduced in 
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C}ibi net- work, wliich is commonly called Gambia. As 
its name imports, it comes irom Africa. It is ol' ii 
beautiful colour, but does not retain ii so lon^* as 
the Spaiiisli and Honduras woods. One of the |)e-> 
culiar excellencies which is sought for by cabinet- 
makers, consists ill what they call tlic curl — the direc- 
tion whicli the <larker ])ai*t.s lake in the of the 
wood. JJut the dealers, althoun-U (hey introduce an 
au«’er before Uiey buy a are seldom enabled to de- 
termine, with much exactness, tlie quality of the lim- 
ber. Althoiioli iiuihog’uiiy 1ms been so lon^* known in 
commerce, there is little eorrespondenee between 
those who export the timber and those who ])!irchase 
it ill this country ; and thus it is o'eiierally a mailer 
of chance whether the manufacturer may purchase a 
fine or an inferior commodity- The lo«’s wliich jiro- 
cured such a lar^’e ])rice as IVlessrs. Hroadwood »ave 
for them, were particularly celebrated, and were 
brought to this country with a knowledge of tlieir 
worth. 

The wood most in use for cabiiiol-work, next to 
mahogany, is Roae-wood, The name of this sjiecies 
of w'ood is derived troin its tVagrance ; and it lias 
long been known to the cabinet-makers of England 
and France. It wms first introduced, it is said, from 
the isle of Cyprus; though the great supjily now 
conies from Bra/Ji. The widih of the logs im- 
ported into this country averages twenty-two inches, 
so that it must be the ]iroduce of a considerable tree. 
The wood is too well known to require any descrij)- 
tion. The more distinct the darker parts are from 
the purple-red, wdiich Ibrms llie ground, tJie more i- 
the wo(xl esteemed. It is ordinarily cut into veneers 
of nine to an inch ; and is employed in this way for 
all the larger furniture, such as tables ; but solid Jbr 
the legs oi’ chairs, tallies, and cabinets. 

Kmg’^ood is geucraliy used for buuill cabinet- 
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works, and for borderiiiivs to tliose which are lare^cr* 
It is extremely hard. I'hc tree which produces it is 
small, as the sticks arc seldom ])roii«:ht to this 
country more than five inches wide, and four feet 
Jong*. Its colour is of a chocolate rtTOuiid, with 
black veins ; sometirnos running into tlic finest lines, 
and at others more sprcjid o\er the sj^roinid, as in 
rose-wood. The botanical name of the tre(\ which yiro- 
duces this wood, is not known. It comes from Bray.il. 

And here we should remark the exceediu^’ly im- 
perfect state ol* our knowledjve with regard to the 
species of trees w'liich produce the fancy woods, so 
extensively used in cabinet-work in this country. It 
nii«;ht be supposed that there would lie no more difli- 
culty ill delerinining* the botanical names, and deciding 
the species of those foreig*n woods which are used in 
our finer sorts of furniture, and in many small 
articles of taste, such as Tunbridge- ware, than in 
pointing out that oak is ust‘d in ship-building, and 
jiine in the construction of houses ; but tlie contrary 
is the j’act. The attention of botanists who have 
described the productions of South America and 
Anstmlasia, Irorn which tliese fine woods come, lias 
not been directed to this point : and the commercial 
dealers in iliese woods have paid no regard to it. 
It would be W'oll, in this age when natural history 
is so much cultivated, if naturalists, and dealers in 
foreign timber, would combine their experience 
upon this subject, and supjily the defu'.ieiicy. No 
knowledge of tlie matter can be iirocured in books ; 
and we hav;; consulted connuercial men, and prac- 
tical botanists, without obtaining any iiiibrmation 
that could be dejieiided upon, though each agreed in 
lamenting that a subject of g*ericral interest should 
have been lelt so entirely without investigation. Al- 
though no iinportaiit results to science iniglit ])ro- 
ceed from sucli inquiries, it is certainly humiliating 
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/iiot to be able to tell with precision where those 
materials are naturally produced, and what species jif 
trees produce them, with which the useful arts have 
surrounded our every-day lile. 

Bt‘if~wood, principally used in Jonniiig' l>orders to 
work ill which the larirer woods are employed, is 
intensely hard and extremely heavy. Its colour is 
of a pale red,’ not so clouded as mahogany. The 
timber arrives in this country in lt)«s of ahout nine 
feet long by thirteen or foiiileen inehes wkU*. The 
tree wdiich produces it is not known in botanical 
descri])tion, but it is a native of IView liolland. 

Tit tip-wood would ap]iear to be the jiroduee of a 
tree little exceeding the character oi' a shrub, for it 
arrives here in sticks of alKUit five inches diameter, 
seldom more than four Icet in length. It is veiy 
hard, and of a clouded red and yellow colour. Its 
principal use is in bordering; thougli it is employed 
in smaller articles, such as caddies and ladies’ work- 
tables. 

Zebra-wood, is the jiroduce of a large tree, and 
we receive it in logs of two feet wide. If is a chea]) 
wood, and is employed in large work, as tables. 
The colour is somewhat gaudy, being composed of 
brown on a white grouiul, clouded with black, and 
each strongly contrasted, as its name imports, de- 
rived, as it is, from the colours c»l‘ the zebra, 

Coromandel- wood is used in large works, like zebra 
and rose-w'ood. It is inferior to rose- wood in the 
brilliancy and division of its colours, having a dingy 
ground, and sometimes running into white streaks. 
The tree which produces it is of a large size. 

Satin-wood is well known for its brilliant yellow 
colour, with delicate glowing shades, it is now not 
much used in cabinet-wrirk. Tlie. timlter sirrives 
here in logs of two feet wide, and seven or eight 
feet long. 
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Sandal^itood is of a brown colour, wiOi 

brilliant waves of a golden line, not unlike the finest 
Honduras mahogany, it is about tlic same size us 
satin-wood. 

Amboyna-wottd is now very much used in cabinet- 
work. It is of various colours; and the shades are 
generally small. It urrixes in logs of two feet wide. 

Snah'wood is eMveinely hard, of a deep red 
colour, with black shades. It is principally used for 
bordering and small w'oik. 

Harrwuod soinetliing resembles satin-wood in the 
arrangement of its waves, but its colour is ditfereiit, 
being oi’ a light brown ground. 

liofatiy Uay Oak ibrins very iK'auliful furniture. 
Tlie ground is an uniform br<nvn, with large dark 
blotches. 

Ebony has lieen already described. 01' the several 
cabinet-makers’ woods bearing this name, there 
are tlie African clilf ebony, which is black, with 
a white s]n)t ; and the sptjtied ebony, a very beautiful 
wood, and extreiuely hard (more so than the common 
ebony), of which the ground is black, with brown 
and yellow spots. 

A cktr-wood is tlie produce of a large tree, and is 
of a. cinnamon colour. Cnnary-icood is of a grdden 
yelh»w^ Purplc’U'ood^ wdiich has been lately intro- 
duced, is of a ])urple colour, without veins. This 
appears to be the produce of a thorn of tropical 
coiiiitrics, being only four inches wide. These three 
woods have been little used in furniture, but have 
been lately employed in mosaic lloors, of which there 
are two now coiistrucling at Windsor Castle and at 
the King’s Palace ih St. James’s Park. Bird's-eye Ma- 
(its appearance is descrilied in its name,) which has 
also been so eiiiploycHl, is a narrow and long wikkI. 

Valani(inder wood. There is a very beautiful 
wood ol this name growing in the island of Ceylon, 
which, when wrought into furniture, surpasses, we 
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^hiiik, in appeavaiico any nthev \vc ever saw. We 
are sur[)risefl that it is not re^ntkirly imported into 
this country : al) that is here has ])eeii l)rou«*ht over 
by private jventleirien, returnini*- iVoin that e(»loiiy, for 
their own use. The wood is very hard and heavy, 
and of sino*ularly remarkable variety and admixture 
of* colours. It is very difficult to describe tliis — nay 
im])ossili]c to convey t<i tliose who have not seen it 
an idea of the manner in wliich the shades nut info 
one another. The most prevailing ol* those is a fine 
chocolate eohmr, now deepening almost into altsohite 
black, now fading into a medium between faw n and 
cream colours. In some jilaees, however, the latter 
tint is placed in more strikinjij, thoiic^h never (|uite in 
sudden contrast with the riciiest shades of tfie brov'ii. 
The variations arc sometimes displayed in cliisleririg* 
mottles, sometimes in the most graecful streaks. 
Therein not, however, anything* in tiie least gaudy 
or fantastic in tlie general result. It certainly arrests 
the eye — hut it is from the rich beauty of tlie inter- 
mingled colours, not from any undue shewiness. 

This wo(m1 takes a very high polish. It is wrought 
into chairs, and particularly into tables. Nay, we 
have seen large Jbldiiig d<K)rs made of if. I'he late 
Governor of Ceylon, Sir Holjert Brovvnrigg, brought 
over very large quantities of this remarkable product 
of that country ; and, in some additions he has 
made to his house in Monmouthshire, he has had tlie 
doors of his dining-room constructed of calamuiider. 
The effect is peculiarly happy. 

We are told that the tree grows to the usual sizer 
of a forest-tree, and that the leaves are large, and 
shaped like the figure eif a club on a playing-card. 
But our informant says, he never saw the tree 
growing but once, and that he speaks from an im- 
I)erfect recollection. 

PartfjULge, Leopard^ and Porcupine woods, are 
very rarely used* Their names are ilerived from a 
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supposed similarity of their colours to those of tliff 
animals whose denoniinalioiis they bear. 

A return of the Custom-house duties for 1S27, 
<»rdered by the House of Couunous to be printed, on 
the Kith of April, 182J), ^ives some data for ascer- 
taiiiiuij: the (piantilies <»f oriuimoutal wood imporied 
into tlie United Kingdom durin«* lS:i7. In some 
instanees, liowever, the quantity cannot l»e ascer- 
tained from the return, as the duty is ditleroiit wdieii 
tlie imj)ori is iVcnii ditfereiit places. 

— The duty on niahoo*any is stated at 
6S,7:tO/., bcin<«- at the rate of 2/. JO.v. from Honduras 
and the Ibilianias; 41. from Jamaica ; and 7/. from 
other places. Now, takinp: the a\eraj^e duty at 4/., 
which is not very far from the truth, iliat makes the 
whole (piantity ol mahogany imported in 1S27 amount 
to ahonl seventeen thousand tons, or as much as 
would load fifteen line of battle ships. 

Huacwoud is .snhjected to a duty of 10/. per ton; 
and the duly upon it was 72S0/. for 1S27, which 
makes the quantity .seven hundred and twenty-eight 
tons, — Trilling as compared with the quantity of ma- 
hogany, hill still very considerable. 

Zi bra is classed with /r/wg w^ood, and some of the 
other ornamental kind.s that come from J)ra/.il, though 
the duties he dillereiit, 2/. per Ion on the zebra, and 
5/. on ti»e others. Tlie duty on these woods is ()3(>/., 
and, taking the average, the quant ily may l»e about 
tw'o hundred tons. 

Box. pays a duty of I/, from Ilrilish plantations, 
and 5/. froai otlier jilaces. duly for 1827 was 

.2180/., and the (piaiitily about eiglit hundred tons. 

I'lbony . — The (|uantily of ebony cannot be ascer- 
tained, or even approximated from the. return, as the 
duty upon what is ctdhd ebony varies from 3/. to 
10/. per ton; the toUil duly was about 170/. 
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3ENERAL QUALITIES OFTIMBER, AND SOME 

OF THE jMORE remarkable APPLICA- 
TIONS OF IT.— FORESTS, AND PLANTING. 

As the qualities of the different species of timber 
jomparcd with each other have been mentioned in 
he individiml notices, little else will be necessary 
lere than a mere catalogue of some, of the leading 
)ropcrties. 

Oak is best on soils where it is the longest in 
ioming to maturity ; and when two specimens are 
equally seasoned, their value may be ascertained by 
Tying which, bulk for bulk, is the heavier, or by 
ioaking them in water till they can contain no more ; 
lie one which is the heaviest in the dry way, or 
tas its WTighi the least increased by the water, is the 
best. If an oak be dead at the main top, the centre 
)f the tree is sure to be in a state either of actual or 
3f inci|)ient decay ; and it is not safe to use any pai t 
jf it for purposes where dumbility or streiigtli is re- 
juired. The same hofds true of all deciduous trees — 
wergreens are not so liable to be hollow, though many 
)f them become so in the course of a very long time. 
An oak, or ind(?ed almost any other tree that grows 
singly, or on the outside of the forest, is always more 
irm and durable than one which grows witiiin the 
:brest, and is partially sheltered ; and tlie more vari- 
able tlie climate is, not so much with regard to 
seasons as to sliorter periods, the timber is tlie more 
inn and durable. Aii oak which stands alone on a 
bill side) exposed to the variable weather of Britain, 
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will, as timber, outlast two from the thick forests of 
(Jermany, or tliree from North America, where the 
sii miner is intensely hot, and without a cloud for 
many wrecks to»*ether. 

Trees which are to be used as timber should be 
felled ill the early part of the winter, when the sap is 
at rest; because, wdieii the sap is in motion, the 
trees are apt to bleed, by which the durability of the 
timber is diminished. Tliis applies to pines as well 
as to deciduous trees; for tlioii^h they and other 
ever«Teens retain their leaves durinj** the w^inter 
inontlis, they do not vef^tate at that season. On 
account of the value of the bark, however, which 
cannot w^ell be removed from winter-felled trees, 
there is a great tcmyjtaiioii to fell ciaks in the early 
])art of Die summer. In coppices, or hags, where 
the bark is the principal object, and the wood is to be 
used for charcoal or for common purposes, there is 
of course no harm in cutting down during the season 
of vegetation ; but ti summer-felled oak ought never 
to be introduced into a ship, or into the timbers of a 
valuable permaneiit building. 

Oak grown on damp situations decays much 
sooner than that which grows on dry, and the decay 
is from the outside gradually to the centre. This, 
however, is to be uuderstemd of timber which has 
been felled before beginuiiig to decay ; for if decay 
be begun, the timber rots first at the centre. 

Oak is best seasoned in water, or rather in water 
and in air alternately, taking care not to expose it so 
to the sun during the dryings as that it shall champ 
and spill. A large beam ot' oak ought to soak for 
at least twelve months, but half that time will do for 
planks. It is often the jiraetice to season planks by 
boiling and steaming ; and when they have to be 
curved or twisted, as in the bends of a ship, .steam- 
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■Ill"* is indispensable ; but the beat and moisture to- 
p^clher always weaken that constituent princi])lc of 
the timber upon which its strength and dunibility in 
a «reat measure depend. 

Asli is a bad timber for any purpose in building, 
whether for <117 or acpiatic piir])()ses, because it nei- 
ther stands moisture nor the weather. Ueech also is 
a bad timber for building, though, when wholly under 
whaler, it is durable. Elm is <|inte unfit for ])uildiiig*, 
because of its tendency to warp and shrink with 
drought, and expand with moisture; but when wholly 
under water it answers well; and bolts and nails 
drive better into it than into any other timber. Heech 
and elm answer remarkably well for the external or 
lower keels of ships, and also for the ])Ianks nearest 
the keel, as these are seldom exposed to the air : 
the same (jualities fit them for being used as 
jiiles in the construction of bridges and harlu)urs ; 
though they should never be used above the low- 
water mark. 

The different species of poplar, the sycamore, the 
lime, and the hircli, are, generally speaking, unfit for 
building, being neither strong nor durable ; birch is 
indeed very tough, hut it is more subject to worm 
than almost any other timber, and moisture soon 
rots it. Lime, however, is much the best timber Ibr 
carving, and poplar answers very well for the board- 
ings of stairs. 

The properties of chesnut have already been 
pretty extensively mentioned. It is ])rohal)Iy the 
best of the building timbers, though it has been un- 
accountably neglected in this country. Our ances- 
tors did more justice to it ; and some of the finest 
specimens of ancient carpentry, both in scientific 
construction, and in tasteful execution, arc made of 
it. When old, it is not very easily distinguished from 
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oak, but its colour is liner, and it does not stain 1 p_ 
the coiitacjt of iron, wliich is always the case witli oak 
when moisture ^ets access t4) it. 

]Malio»*aiiy is too costly and Um) ponderous for its 
stren“’th, to be used as a building’ timber. But, wlieii 
well seasoned, it warps and shrinks less by the heat 
of the sun than any other wood ; and thcrelbre it is 
tlie Viest timber for sign-boards. It is also e\i:ellent 
for doors and window-frames, but too e\pensive for 
ordinai’y *)ccasi()iis. The Bay wood fron» the main 
land of America, and the Spanish w'ooil from the 
islands — cliielly from Cuba and Ilayti, and formerly 
from Jamaica also — arc easily distinguislied, before 
they are. oiled and varnished. The ]>ores of Bay wikkI 
are dark-coloured; those of Spanisli seem filled with 
a chalky matter. 

Fir, when of tlie best quality, has some advantages 
over oak for the purposes ot eomiLKni buihliiig : it 
is lighter, far more clastic, more easily worked, 
straight er, and of much greater length. The best 
that comes in the form of deals is irom Cliristiana 
and Frederickstadt, chieily on account of* the vast 
superiority oJ’ the saw -mills there. TJie fir of Nor- 
way lias also been long celebrated for masts ; and 
though more weighty, it i.s far inore durable than 
that obtained from America. 

Applications of Timbeb. 

The structures in which timber has been employed, 
which liave been, or are, the most reinarkalile for 
their magnitude and utility, are roofs of buildings, 
bridges and piers, liglit-houses, and ships. For all 
of tliese, timber appears to have been ])riiici])ally 
used before the introduction of any other material, 
in every place where it could be obtained: and, 
notwithstanding the use of stone pretty generally 
for piers, and since the iiiveiitioii of the arch, 

j?3 
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^pReii for bridjjcs, and occasionally for roofs, and tlic 
more recent iiitrodiiction of iron lor some of those 
pnrj)()ses, wooden structures are met witli ijiall conn- 
tries, of vast dimensions, and ol’len of «real strength 
and beauty. 

Roofs, &c. 

In modern roofing, the timbers of the roof are 
generally hid by a ceiling, so that strength only is 
attended to; while in more ancient times the limber 
itself was made at once lH)th oriuunental and useful : 
and ill very large apartments, such as the ban- 
queting halls of tile hings and barons of the middle 
ages, it had the advantage in point Ixitli of grandeur 
and apparent stability. An extended Hat ceiling ap- 
pears to hang in the air ; while in an ancient roof, 
like that of Westrninster-hall, the siqiport of every 
piece of timber is apparent, and tlie only strain 
which appears directly across the timber, is on the 
boards and rallers between (he great, trusses. 

Westmimter^hall is tlie largest roof of the ancient 
construction any where to be met with ; and it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a work of human art which pos- 
sesses, in so equal a degree, the three re»iuisitcs ol' 
beauty, strength, and durability. This hall was built 
by William II. (Rufus), in the year 1097 ; it was 
originally intended as a baiujueting ludl ; and the 
moiinrch is said to have held a magnificent feast in it 
oil the Whitsuntide after its erection. Stowe ad<ls, 
that ample as arc the dimensions of the. hall, it did 
not satisfy the ambition of the king, who observed, 
“ This lialle is not bigge enough by one half, and is 
but a bed-chamber in comparison of that I iniiide to 
make.’’ And Stowe adds, “ a diligent searcher 
might yet find out the foiiiidatioii of the Jiall, wliicli 
he hadde proposed to build, stretching from the river 
Thames even to the common highway,” All traces 
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of this arc of course now obliterated, and the exlst^ 
inj** hall is lefi willioui even an intended rival. It is 
two hundred and seventy-five feet lorif^, and seventy- 
four feet wide ; and, though the orijrinal proportions 
have been a little deraiip^ed by the raisinp^ of the floor, 
— wliicfi became necessary, as the vast accumulation 
of ships in the river downwards, i)robal)ly the de])osi- 
tioji of silt in the bed of the river, and certainly the 
erection of London Brid{»;e (about one hundred 
years afterwards), caused the old fhK>r to be over- 
flowed duriiifr floods, — it is still a flp*accfid structure. 
Tlie roof of VVcstininstcr-hall is formed of chesnut, 
and docs not aj)j)ear to 1 k‘ in the least decayed. This 
[^reat Jiall was, however, enlarf^ed, and had its pre- 
sent roof constructed, in the time of Richard II., 
who, in tlie profusion of that expenditure which led 
to Wat Tyler’s insurrection, is reported to have 
feasted ten thousand guests under this roof. West- 
ininster-hall is now set apart for the most solemn 
state purposes, — such as the trial of persons im- 
])eiiched hy the Commons; and banquets at the 
coronations of kings. 

The ParliamemUhovsc in Edinburgh, though a 
much smaller, and more recent structure than West- 
iniiistor-hall, has also a fine roof of the ancient de- 
scription. The Parliament-house is one hundred 
and tweiity-tw'o feet in length, and forty-nine in 
breadtii. The erection of it was completed in the 
year 1640; it was built at^aii expense of 1600/., 
by the eorpordtion of Edinburgh ; and is used partly 
as an ante -room to the courts of justice, and partly 
as a place of resort for the inhabitants. The 
trusses and roof, generally speaking, arc of oak; 
they have not the massive gniiideur of those in 
Westminster-liall, and the effect is injudiciously 
broken by gilding. 
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In many places there arc still roofs of this enn- 
stniction, though few of the <limensioiis of that at 
Edinl)urp;h, and none equal to Westininster hall. 
'Wherever these roofs art' foimd, they are l)tiilt 
not only of the best soils of limber, but of limluT 
very snjierior of its kind. In Scotland, they an* 
generally of oak; and the oak of that country, be- 
fore it was cut dow'ii almost to externiinalion in the 
lowland countries, was very compact tind diirabh^. 
In Kng'lund, several are of chesnut, and some, we 
believe, of walnut tree ; both of which are, in liard- 
ness, durability, and beauty, well fitted for the pur* 
pose. 

The Riding-home at Moscow lias the lartyest roof 
of a modern construction, and probably occupies 
the lare:est area that ever was covered by it sinirle 
roof, unsupported by cross walls, or pilhirs. Tlie 
length is one thousand nine hnndred iind twenty 
feet, and the span of the roof two hundred and 
thiily-five ; the floor has the vast extent of inori* 
than ton English atTcs. This enormous roof 
was supported by a ponderous rib of timber, of 
a curved form, ancl made u]) of three smaller 
ones, strongly bolted and strapjied with iron. The 
tie-beam by which this immense rib was ])re- 
venied from separating at the extremities, consisted 
of seven lengths of the largest timber, and the 
■whole truss llius formed was stiffened by cross-pieces 
and struts. The weigUt was so great, however, that 
the tie-beam ma^gedy or l>ent downwards, until the 
whole truss had the appearance of two curves joined 
at their extremities. This riMif was constructed 
under the ansfiices of the Emperor Paul, then Gnind 
Duke, in the year 1790. 

The span or width of the rwif oi’ the Thealre at 
Oxford is seventy feet, and the length eighty ; but 
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the durability has not been corresponding; fo» 
tile root* had to be replaced in 1802. The ori- 
ginal architect was Sir Christopher Wren ; and the 
rfiotiiig was long considered as a master-piece of 
car[)entry. 

'J'Jie Basilica of St. Paul at Rome has a roof oi’ large 
dimensions, tlie .s[)an being more than .seventy-eight 
leet. It is framed of fir. The trusses are double, and 
placed about fifteen inches asunder, whicii gives it 
probably more, stability than if they wxtc strapped 
and bound into single masses. 

The Theatre d* Argentino, also in Rome, is of still 
larger dimensions, the span of the roof being more 
than eighty feet. This nxif is also of fir, and sup- 
ports the weight of the whole machinery of the theatre. 

The number of roofs of large span that ha^e re- 
cently been constructed, is very considerable. Per- 
haps one of the strongest is that of Drury Lane 
theatre, which has a span of eighty-three feet and 
three inches, within the walls. The trusses of this 
roof are fifteen feet apart, and they are so judiciously 
constructed, that each truss can bear a load of three 
Jiundrcd tons. The roof of the chapel at Green- 
wich Hospital, constructed by Mr. Wyatt, is one 
of the fine.st specimens, and ])erhaps contains 
less siiperiluous timber than mo.st of the others 
of the same span and carry'ing the same weight. 

A new roof put uiion the church of St. J*aul, Co- 
vent Garden, in 1796, also shews the progress of 
modern art in this very im|)ortaiit department of 
carpeiilry. The trusses arc as strong as tho.se 
in the original roof, contrived by Inigo Junes, and 
yet each of them contains eighty cubic teet less 
timber. Indeed, in no one dejuirtment of the arts 
has the apjilication of .scientific princi])les tended 
more to lessen the quantity of materials, than in the 
construction of large roofs ; and this has a tieblc 
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advantage, as it lessens the cost of the roof it<elf, 
its pressure upon the walls, and its tendenev tohreak 
by its own wcM'ght. 

The use of timber in the chief (•(»Mstnu*tioii of 
houses is well known. Some of those in Kni: land 
and Wales, that are framed with oak beams, and filU'd 
wdth bricks or ])lasler, arc i>oth strong and hand- 
some. In Switzerland, the houses const rueted of 
larch last for many ages. Wooden houses are \er\ 
common in America ; and in the pine countries rd 
EurojH? they arc almost universal, excc‘j)l Ibr f»a laces 
and ])ublic buildings. In the interior of Hiissia, 
ready-made houses are sold at the fairs. Tlicy are 
carried to the fair, and there set up; and when the 
purchaser has .selected one to his mind, it is taken to 
])ieces and removed to the situation destined for it. 

One of the most remsirkable wooden houses in 
England was the !Noiisuch-house at tlie north en- 
trance of London-bridge. It oecupiefl two piers with 
the intervening arch ; and was fantastically hatched 
and carved, with projecting towers at the angles 
and over the gateways, finished with cupolas at the 
top. This singular structure overhung the river 
both upwards and downwards, and if it had little 
elegance, it was abundantly grotesque. '^J'he Non- 
such-house was imported ready made from Hol- 
land. It was wholly of timber, even to the fasten- 
ings, which were wooden |)ep^ — there not lieing a. 
nail ill the whole structure. 

Wooden Bridges. 

Wooden Bridges have been resorted to in all ages; 
and wherever there are trees to be found, bridges 
formed of them are also to be met with, from the 
simple log or trunk thrown across a niouniain tor- 
rent, to some of the most scientific and tasteful struc- 
tures that art has produced. In Sweden and Nor- 
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way, where the ravines are olleii very deep, where* 
the rivers and torrents are apt to swell his^h and ra- 
\>idly diiririfr rain, and where tiinher is abundant and 
costs little, wooden bridges of considerable extent 
are frecpiently to be found. Some of these, in 
consejjneiice of the wild rocks upon whitrh they are 
made, the lari^e diinensioiis of the nndri <sed trees, 
and their g^reat height above the water, Iua*:* a very 
strikino* appearance. The following desciiption of 
such a bri<lgc is from Dr. Clarke : — 

“ Jlefore our arrival at Skale, the noise of roaring 
waters again announced tlie vicinity of a cataract. 
We were in the midst of a gloomy forest ; l:»iit all at 
once, the dark scenery of the surrounding W'oods 
ojieiied up(»n such a view of the Ljiisiia, as no pen 
can describe : it burst upon us in all its terrific 
grandeur; the whole tide collected from all its tri- 
buiary lakes and rivers, througliout its course from 
the ^Norwegian Alps, in one vast torrent, clamour- 
ously foaming and rushing to the Both nian Gulph. 
A bridge, constructed of whole trunks of tir-trees, 
divested only of their bark, stretched across this 
furious torrent, to the distance of one hundred yards; 
presenting one of the most picturesijiie objects 
imaginable. Above this bridge, the river is a ipiar- 
tcr ol‘ a mile broad ; and, growing wider as it recedes 
from the eye ol’ a person here placed, it is distantly 
divided by pronioutories, projecting from its sides 
until they almost meet, and covered with tall trees ; 
thereby forming straits which connect it with other 
seeming lakes, ecpially Vieautiful, beyond ihcin ; and 
which appear more remotely terminated by a ridge 
of mountains, closing the prospect. But, in this 
amazing spectacle, all is freshness and animation ; 
the utmost liveliness, and light and elegance, exhi- 
bited by llie distant slieets of water, combined with 
all the energy and tremendous force of the cataract, 
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t jnaking^ the briilg^e upon which ihc spectator stands 
shake under his feet, as if it were rocked l)y an 
eartlupiake.” 

The bridire of fichaffhausctu across the Rhine 
at the town of 8chaii‘liausen, was one of the 
most celebrated of wooden bridijes ; and the cele- 
brity was tlie «Tcater, on account of the architect 
bein^ an illiterate man, who was not likely to have 
derived much profit from the works that had heeii 
written upon the subject. Thisavchitcct was V- Iric CJ rii- 
benman. Tlie construction of the Schairiiaiisen bridjve 
was his first effort ; but he was afterwards employed 
in various other structures of the same dcscripti*)ii. 
The width of the Rhine at Schalfhaiiscn is three 
hundred and sixty-four feet ; and the nrdiii framing 
of the bridge was thrown into the form of a single 
arch, although a pier in the centre of the river 
divided the water-way into two j)arts, and also 
afforded material support to the structure. In this 
bridge there arc regular uprights about seven- 
teen feet and a half apart, and they were crossed hy 
braces resting on ihc abutments, and inclining io- 
wards the centre of the bridge. There were also 
braces radiating from the central pier, some of ilieiii 
below the roadway, extending to thirty-five feet on 
each side, and others above. Tlie whole bridge Avas 
covered by a ponderous roof. The principal beams 
in the roadway were joggled throughout the whole 
length with indentures, like the teeth of two sets of 
saws, and they were tightened by wedges at ejieh of 
the cross faces. There were also iron ties from the 
beam that formed the eaves of the roof, to the prin- 
cipal beam of the floor, which tended to stiffen the 
bridge for about a fourth jiart at each extremity of 
each of the divisions. Some parts of this bridge 
were overloaded with timber; but the wliolc of it 
evinced a very considerable and even uncommon 
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decree of skill, in balancinc^ strains against each other, 
so as to insure both steacliness and strength. The 
jirincipnl fault in this celebrated bridge consisted in 
many of the timbers being of great length, so as 
Jiol to admit of being easily replaced in case of 
decay. It was burned down by the French army in 
the year I7i)9 ; and has since been replaced by a. more 
simple wooden bridge, in which the waier way is di- 
vided into three j)arts by two piers, and tlic road is 
.said to ])e wider and more convenient. 

Several other w'oodcn bridges were constructed by 
Ulric Gruheiimaii, by his brother John, or by the 
two logetlior. Of these, John built a bridge over 
the Fliine, near Richenau, of two Iniiidred and 
forty feet span ; and the two brothers erected another 
of two Inmdred feet across the I/immat, near Baden. 
Both these bridges resembled, in tbeir general 
Ihiming, the liridge at SebafFhansen. Ulric, however, 
constructed one somewhat differently; it was two 
hundred and thirty feet span. Tii this bridge there 
were no diverging braces. The abutments were 
twenty-five feet high, and the arch between them was 
a catenary y — that is, the .same form wdiich a rope or 
Ilexihle chai.i assumes by its own weight, when hung 
ov(»r two fixed pegs. This arch was of course in- 
verted, in tlie same manner as the iron chain bridges 
that have recently been constructed in this cemntry ; 
and making allowance for the difference of materials, 
and the mode of the junction, it may be fair perhaps 
to consider it as the first chain bridge that ever was 
{•onstrueted in Europe. The two catenarian arches 
from which the roadway was suspended were formed 
of beams of oak, in lengths of from twelve to fourteen 
feet; there were seven thicknesses of them above 
each other, and they were .so contrived as to break 
bond like masonry, so that there should never be two 
vertical joints in the same section, and they were 
strongly bolted and bonded together. Probably for 
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largre span this is one of the h:L})|)iest inventions Ihr 
a wooden hridn*o, since tlie desoendiii^* catenary has 
much less vibration tliaii a rising arch, and since any 
one piece, as it decayed, may he removed and re- 
placed, without injnry to the slructiire. 

Some wooden bridges of very sn])erior construc- 
tion have been erected in Scotland, by Mr. James 
Burn, of Haddington : one of these is across the river 
Don, about seven miles from the city of Aberdeen, 
and on the road leading to Baiif!'. This bridge con- 
sists of a single arch of nearly one hundred and 
ten feet span, and something more than thirty feet 
rise. The .supporting part, ol* it is formed of a 
series of irames, each set being made double, or at 
about tour inches from each other, and of short 
lengths of timber, so that any ])iece of a frame, or 
even a whole frame, may be removed, when repairs 
are necessary, without endangering the Iniclge or 
interrupting the roadway. They are kept from lateral 
vibration, by transverse struts and ties under the 
planking of the road, and the .surface is hnished with 
gravel. Another bridge l)y the same artist, and 
across the same river, at a shorter distance from 
Aberdeen, consists of two arches, each nearly sevent y- 
two icet in span, and having a rise of only ten feet 
and a half. Mr. Burn has also constructed a very 
handsome wooden bridge across the South Esk, 
ill the park at Brechin castle ; it consists ot* three 
arches, the middle one thirty-eight feet span, wit h a 
rise of only ten feet. This bridge lias the spaiidrils 
hoarded and drawn out, and sanded in imitutiou of 
stone, .so that, until closely examined, it has the a])- 
pearance of a stone bridge of a very light and iiaiid- 
some construction. Those bridges by Mr. Burn 
possess a peculiar advantage, in the shortness of the 
timber of which the Ihimiiig is composed. This 
gives them greater stiffness with a less scantling; 
and thus, while they arc equally strong with weightier 
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bridges of loiijr timber, they are not so apt to looser^ 
at 1)ie abutments by shrinking and expansion, and 
they can be repaired with less hazard and at mucli 
less expense. 

It is rather singular that the wooden bridges on 
the river Thames, in the near vicinity of the British 
metropolis, are at once the most clumsy and the 
most totally destitute of anything like scientific priii- 
ciple in their constrnction. 'J'lie bridges iiiat we more 
immediately allude to are those at CMielsca, or, as it is 
now called, Battersea, and Fulham. Fulham bridge 
is the more ancient structure; and that it should be 
destitute of even the least display of constructive skill 
is the more singular, considering tlie mechanical 
talents of the designer. It was contrived by Chesel- 
deii, the eminent surgeon and anatomist, who was, 
perliaps, the first Fiiiglishmaii that wrote scientifically 
and at the same time intelligibly, on the mechanics 
and statics of the human body ; and yet there is not 
one ])rinciple in Ills bridge, except the mere inert 
strength of the timber. The length of this bridge 
is seven hundred and eighty-nine feet, and the 
breadth twenty-tour; the cost was at least twenty- 
three thousand ]xjuiids. It is hardly possible to 
imagine a more clumsy and tasteless structure, or one 
(constructed ofwiMid) that could ofler more interrup- 
tion to the navigation of* the river, or suffer more 
itself from the action of the ice in severe winters ; nor 
is tliere the least doubt that if the learned contriver 
had but bestowed on it a tenth part ol‘ the mechani- 
cal skill dis])layed by the unlettered XJlric Gruben- 
niaii, ill the liridge of Schafflfauseii, an elegant struc- 
ture of three or lour arches might have been formed, 
of little more than half the timber, which would 
have been at once lar more coiiveiiieiit for the navi- 
gation, and not have cost half the sum in repairs. The 
bridge at Battersea is not much better, though it be 

s 2 
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cn comparatively recent erection. Fulham bridg^o was 
completed in 1729 ; and that at Ilattersea in 1772 ; 
and thoui^h the ])iers of* the latter do not obstruct the 
iiavijvation quite so absurdly as those at Fulham, in 
consequence of* their being: pandlcl to the current, 
while those at Fulham stand ob]i(|iiely to it, the one 
brido'e is just as totally destitute of* taste in its ap- 
])earance, and science in its construction, as tlie 
other, thouo;h it was erected in a comparatively ad- 
vanced ag;e, and under the sanction «)i‘an act of‘])ar- 
liament. There is, in fact, little more kiio\vlctli»-c of 
the principles of carjHUitry, even the very sim]>Iest 
ones, displayed in those bridg:es, than in tlic bridg;es 
which the beavers arc said to build in the vicinity (»f 
Hudson’s Hay, by cutting: a tree with their teeth, 
and contriving: that it shall fall across llie river. 
That they sliould be tolerated so near a metropolis 
in which there are stone bridg:es like the Waterl(w> 
and the New London, and iron ones like the South- 
wark and Vauxhall, would seem a little sin«-ular, 
if it were not borne in mind that they are j)ri\ate 
property. 

Timber is not only useful in forming: materials 

of bridges, where the circumstances or the cxjtense 
will not admit of stone or iron, but it is essential litr 
the construction of stone bridges themselves. With 
T£*gard to them, it answ^ers three purposes. First, 
the formation of coffer-dams, by means of which the 
foundations of the piers, or rather the places where 
they are to be founded, are cleared of water ; second- 
ly, when the soil is not of suflicient consistency to 
affiml a firm foundation, ])iles of limber are driven 
into it ; and, thirdly, centerings of timber are con- 
structed, upon which the whole weight of the arch 
can be borne, until the key-stoiies are driven into tlieir 
)»!accs, which centerings can then be removed with 
comparatively little labour. 
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The driving’ of’ the piles is in some degree a. simple 
matter; though there he a gotul deal ol’ iiigeiuiily i;s 
the engines liy wliich they are driven, and some 
judgment necessary in order to ascertain that the 
piling is e(]ual1y firm throughout the wh«)le founda- 
tion: because if one pier, oi ])ortiori of a pier, were 
to settle down mucli more than the others, the beauty 
of tlie superstructure would l)e spoiled, and its sta- 
bility would be endangered. The other uses of tim- 
ber ill the construction of stone bridges atford scope 
for the display of’ much more ingenuity, and are ])er- 
iiaps among the hap|)iest applications of timber; as 
without them no stone bridge could be constructed. 

Coller-dains are certainly the last means of get- 
ting a. foundation for the piers of bridges in a river. 
Two circles of jiiles are driven into the bed of the 
ri>er, round the jiart intended for the foundation of 
the ])ier, and the external surfaces being ))lanked, the 
space between the two circles is filled u]) with clay. 
Tlie whole is made water-tight ; and the inner water 
being removed, the foundation is laid as for any other 
building. Sometimes a ditfcreiit mode is resorted to : 
the pier is built to a certain height, — the suiface of the 
w'ater in a ninning river, and the low-water mark, at 
least ill a tideway, — in a caisson, or case composed of 
a strong bottom and sides of timber. These are made 
water-tight, sunk at first partly by water, and partly 
by a portion of the materials ; and by piimjiing out 
the water as high as the surface of the work, tliat 
work is continued until it be brought above the sur- 
face ; then the sides of the caisson are removed 
vvliile the botloin or platform remains, and becomes 
the foundation of the pier. In order that building 
in a caisson may Ik* secure, two circumstances are 
essential : first, that the ])latf()rm shall be constructed 
of the kind and quality of timber least liable to decay 
in water; and, secondly, that the bottom on wliich it 
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is laid shall be of a firm coiisistencVi levelled through- 
out, and not liable to be washed or scoured awav by 
currents. 

Westminster Ilrid^e is an example of founding in 
; and some of the piers of it are already un- 
dermined by scouriiiij:, — a danger whieh will increase 
when the removal of old London Hrid^’e admits of 
a more rapid current, and consequently a i^reater 
scouring* in the river. But Ihon^'h the foundations 
of Westminster Bridi>;c are thus scarcely deep and 
secure enoup;h, there is much excellence, as well as 
ing:ciiuity, in the structure. ; and it is to V)C renTetied 
that Mr. Labelye, the very able eni**ineer ol' it, did not 
publish his plans, as the science of brid«*e-l)uildinj»- 
init^ht have derived much advanlatj:e from a conqilete 
kiiowlcdg’e of the princijdes upon which he worked. 

Blackfriars Bridsye is another instance of biiildinir 
in caissons; only Mr. Myliie, the eng^ineer of that 
work, took the precaution of piling* round the fonn- 
dations. 

Old London Bridge is under still greater obliga- 
tions to timber than any of those that have been 
mentioned ; being founded wholly on piles, tlie tops 
of which are as high as the low-water mark, — and 
thus neither caissons nor coiler-dams were necessarv. 
Those piles are of various timbers, but chiefly ol’ oak 
and elm, — oak being most abuiidcint in the more 
ancient part of the structure. They have stood 
uncommonly well : for though the sail wood had de- 
cayed, those which were recently taken uj), even in 
the most ancient parts of the foundations, which had 
probably remained in water for about six hundred 
years, were nndecayed in the central parts. 

Foundalioiis’inco2^r-c?a7?w are accounted the most 
secure, and ' therefore they arc now most generally 
adopted in large works. From the de])th of water, 
the size of the piers, and the great weight they have 
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lo f-n])port, llie new London Bridg^e is probahly on^ 
of llie gfrcnfest, and certniidy one of tiie most suc- 
fcssfid instil nces of founding; in coifer-daniR. i«\)r 
this work, li>e dams w'ere made in the form of 
ellipses, consisting; of three rows of piles, dressed in 
the joints, Init without g-rooving*, which is found not 
to answer very well, more especially with such a 
depth, and in so rapid a current. Some of those 
piles were of the immense leiij^th of eiglity or ninety 
feet ; and yet they were driven and piuldled with 
clay between the rows so accurately, that, all tliiii‘j:s 
considered, the Icakag^e was very trifling*. 

Ships. 

Ships of large dimensions have been constructed 
in all ages. Some of the war gallics of the ancients 
are represented as being hardly inferior in dimen- 
sions to iir.st-ratc line of battle ships of the present 
day. Tile largest masses of timber that ever navi- 
gated the ocean, were, however, those constructed by 
Mr. Wood of Port Glasgow^ in the Isle of Orleans, 
in the giilph of St. Lawrence. The first of these, 
the Columbiis, was tliree hundred feet long on the 
deck, fifty feet seven inches broad amidships, and 
Iweiity-niiie feet and a half deep in the liold. She 
was flat-bottomed, and wall-sided, or had the sides 
nearly perpcndicidar, and the stern-post with little or 
no inclination. Tlie admeasured register of the Co- 
lumbus was about three thousand six hundred and 
ninety tons ; and lier actual tonnage not niiicli less 
than five thousand. She had four masts, the largest 
of which, however, was hardly equal to that of a 
seventy-four. She came to England with a cargo of 
timber in 1825, and arrived safely in the Thames; 
but went lo pieces on her voyage outwards, owing, 
as is generally alleged, to the jiilot conimitting some 
error, or not being accustomed to conduct a mass so 
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^lormous through the hazards of the narrow seas. 
The fate of the Coliiinluis, and that of the IJaroii ol' 
Renfrew, a vessel of e(|ua1, if not of larger diineii- 
sions, seem to have established the fact, lliat notwith- 
standing the greatest attention to strength in their 
construction, there is* a limit in size beyond wliich, if 
vessels are attempted to be carried, tliey are neitlter 
profitable nor sai*e. 

Light-Houses. 

One of the most celebrated instances of tlie appli- 
cation of timber, in the construction of a light-house, 
was that by Mr. Rudyerd, upon the rock of Eddy- 
stone, where Smeaton’s magnificent stone edifice 
now stands. The engineer of tliis eelehrnted but ill- 
fated structure had not been bred to the profession, 
for he was a silk-mercer upon Ludgaie-liill ; but he 
seems to have lieeii a man of the greatest talents for 
carpentry ; and we have the evidence of Smeati>ii, 
that, “ he directed the performance in a masterly 
manner.” Before this time a liglit-liouse had been 
built on the same situation, by Mr. Henry Win- 
stanley, which was completed in 16^9; but whicli 
disappeared with its engineer, in the violent 
storm during the night of the 26th of November, 
170B. That 26th of November was the most dread- 
ful storm ever experienced in the British seas ; and 
the damage that it did, both at sea and on land, has 
not a parole! in the annals of the country ; so that, 
although Mr. Wiiistanley’s light-house was torn from 
the rock, and it seems to have been so torn in one 
mass, it docs not thence follow that it was a struc- 
ture of inferior strength, because no snbsecjuent 
structure has had to abide a trial so severe. What 
added to the public regret upon that melancholy oc- 
casion, was the fact that Mr. Wiiistaiiley had erected 
the light-house at his own expense. 
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Rudyerd saw and avoided the en’ors of Winstan- 
ley's slnictiire ; that was a ])oIy«:on, — Iludyerd made 
the plan of Ills a circle; there were pro jectiiijj: orna- 
ments at the top of Wiiistanley’s, — Rudyerd’s was en- 
tirely plain, liudyerd’s structure may be considered 
as al toilet her a piece of carpentry ; for tlie several 
courses of nioor-sfone that were in it were mere 
ballast, and served little other purpose than that of 
keeping; the slnictnre firm by their weight, which was 
about two hundred and seventy tons. The main 
column of Rudyerd’s building consisted ofonesiin- 
]>Ie tigure, being an elegant frusirum of a cone, un- 
Iiroken l>y any projecting ornaments, or anything on 
which tlie violence of the .storms could lay hold; 
ineasiiririg, exclusively of its sloping foundation, 
twenty-tw'o I’eet eight inches diameter, on its largest 
circular base ; sixty-one feet in height above that cir- 
cular base; and fourteen feet three inches diameter at 
the toji ; so that the circular base was somewhat 
greater than one-third of the total height, and the 
diameter at tjie top was less tlian two-thirds of the 
l)ase at the greatest circle. On the flat roof of this 
main column, us a platform, Mr. Iludyerd fixed 
his lantern, which was an octagon of ten feel six 
inches diameter externally. The mean height of the 
wiiidow-fruines of the lantern, above the balcony floor, 
was nearly nine feet ; so that the elevation of the 
centre of the light above the highest side of the base 
was seventy feet. 

This structure was completed in three years ; the 
light lieiiig first exhibited on the 28th of July, 1708; 
and the work was perfected the following year. Not- 
withstanding that this edifice ivas of timber, and ex- 
])Osed to tlie most violent swells and storms that can 
well l)e imagined, it ap))ears that, in consequence of 
the simplicity of its form, the skill with whicli it 
was framed and fastened to the rock — tlie base, 
naturally shelving, having been worked to u series 
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of horizontal steps or terraces, — it woiild tiave 
defied the ocean and the atniospliere tor many i:en- 
turies, with only a irKulerate (le«:n^e of rej)air. In 
the year 1744, ii mmiberof the ii[)riulit timhers were 
broken, but they \vei*e,^soon replaced b\ M r. Jessop, 
(father of tlie late einiiieut engineer of that name,) 
who then liad the charj»;e of it. From this iime till 
the year 1755, Hudyerd*s li^ht-house sustained no 
particular injury ; but in that year it was totally de- 
stroyed, by a cataatroplie whicli cannot l)e so well ex- 
pressed as in the words of tin* celebrated Smeaton, 
the engineer of the stone light-house. The ])resent 
erection, considering the dilference of the materials, 
may be considered as a parallel cficf-tCivuvra witli 
that of Rudyerd. 

“ On the 22d of August, 1755,*' says Smeaton, 
** the workmen returned on shore, having finished all 
necessary repairs of that season ; between which time 
and the 2d of December following, the attending 
boat had been off several times to the Fd(]ysto)u\ 
and particularly on the 1st of DeceiHl)er, and had 
landed some stores, when the light-keepers made no 
manner of complaint, and said all was right, except 
that one or two of the bricks in the kitchen 1ire-\)liU‘c 
had l)een loosened by a late storm. What in reality 
might occasion the building's first catching fire, ii 
has never been possible fully to investigate ; l)iit, from 
the most distinct account, it appears to have a)iri- 
menced in the very top of the lantern, that is, in the 
cupola. From whatever cause it originated, it is 
certain that when the light-keeper then upon the 
watch (about two o'clock in the morning of the 2d 
of December) went into the lantern as usual, to 
snuff the candles, he found the whole in a smoke, 
and upon opening the door of the lantern into the 
balcony, a ilame instantly burst from the inside of 
the cupula : he immediately endeavoured to alarm 
his companions ; but tliey, being in bed and asleep. 
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wore not so reinly in coming to his assistance as the" 
()C'casi(»ii lecinired. As there were always some 
ieiitlierii buckets kepi in the house, and a tub of 
water in the lantern. In* nttenipied as speedily as pos- 
sible to cxliiiguish the tire in the cupola, by throwing 
water from the balcony with a leather bucket, upon 
the tmtside cover ol' lead; by this tinie, bis comrades 
a])proaching, he encouraged them to icteh u]j water 
with the leather buckets from the sea : but as the 
height would be, at a medium, full seventy feet, this, 
added to the natural coiiKteniatioii that must attend 
siuili a sudden and totally unexpected event, would 
occasion this business of bringing up water, at the 
best, to go on but slowly. Meanwhile the Haines 
gathering strength every moineiU, and the poor man, 
though making use of every exertion, having the 
water to throw full four yards higher than bis own 
head, to be of any service, we must by no means be 
sur])rised, that, under all these diliiculties, the lire, 
instead of being s<m)ii extinguished, would increase ; 
and what })ut a sudden stop to further exertions was 
the follow iiig most remarkable circumstance: — As he 
vi'as looking iipv^ard with the utmost, attention, to see 
the direction and success of the water thrown, a (Quan- 
tity of lead, dissolved by the heat of the flames, sud- 
denly rushed like a torrent from the roof, and fell not 
only on llie mairs head, lace, and shoulders, but over 
his clothes; and a part of it made its way through 
his shirt-collar and very much burnt his neck and 
shoulders : from this moment he had a violent inter- 
nal sensation, and imagined that a (Quantity of this 
lead had Qiassed down his throat, and got into his 
body. The man, who was ninety-four years of 
age, died on the twelfth day after the accident; 
on oQHMiitig the stomach, a solid Qiiece of lead was 
found ill it, weighing seven ounces five drachms. 
Under this violence of Qiain and anxiety, as every 
attempt had proved ineffectual, and the rage of the 
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flames was incroasin**:, it is not to bo wondered tliaf. 
the ten*or and dismay of the three iiuii inen'a t-d 
in proportion ; so that they all found themselves in- 
timidated, and "lad to make their retreat from that 
immediate scene of liorror, into one of the rooms 
below, where they would find themselves ])re( lnded 
fixjm doing* any thhis : for had they throw n dow n 
ever so much water there, in eoiihl not ]^a^e extin- 
guished w'liat w’as burning above them, nor iufhvd 
produce any other effect thsui that of rnnniiig down 
into the rooms below, and from tbeiiee finally 
through the staircase, back again into the 
seem, therefore, to liave had no other nvsoiiree. or 
means of retreat, than that of retiring dow invanls 
from room to room, as tl»c fire advanced over their 
heads. How soon the fire w'as seen from (he shore, 
is not very certain; but early in the morning it was 
perceived by some of the Cawmnd fishermen, and 
intelligence thereof given to Mr. Edwards of llairn\ 
in that neighbourhood, a gentleman of some fortune, 
and more humanity. This promj)tcd him iinmedi 
ately to send out a fishing-bout and men to the relict 
of the j)eople he supposed in distress upon the Eddy 
.stone. Tile boat and men got thither about ten 
o’clock, afler the fire had been burning full eight 
hours; and in this time the three light-keepers were 
not only driven from all the rooms, and the staircase, 
but, to avoid the falling of the timber, and red-hot 
bolts, &c., upon them, they were found sitting in the 
hole or cove in the east side of the rock, under (he 
iron ladder, almost in a state of stupefaction, it being 
then low water. At this time tlie wiiul was eastward, 
and did not blow very fresh, but just hard enough to 
make a landing upon the rock, at the proper lamliiig- 
place, quite impracticable, or attended with the ut- 
most fiazard. It, therefore, became a difficulty Jiow 
ihe men were to be taken off; for the grolmd-sw<^ll 
upon the west side produced so great surf upon the 
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sloping^ surface, that no lioat could attempt to land 
tlicre. They, however, fell upon the followitiiv ex- 
pedient : havin" a small boat with them, they moored 
their principal boat by a grappling to the westwarrl, 
but as near the rock as they durst ; and then launch- 
iiifj: their small boat, they rowed it toward the rock, 
veerinnr out a roi^e, which they fastened iu the large 
boat,^ till they got near enough to throw a coil of 
small rope on the rock ; which having l)eeii laid hold 
of by the men, they oiy^ by one fastened it rouna 
tlieir waists, and jumping into the sea, they w'ere 
towed into the small boat, and thence delivered into 
the large one ; and as they found it was out of their 
]>ower to do any further service, the boat hastened 
to Plymouth to get the men relieved. No sooner, 
however, were they set on shore, than one of them 
made off, and has never since been heard ofi which 
would, on the first blush, induce one to suppose, that 
there was something culpable in this man ; and if it 
had been a liouse on the shore, one would have been 
tempted to suspect he had been guilty of some foul 
play ; but the circumstance of its being a light-house, 
situated so as to afford no retreat in the power of its 
inhabitants, seems to preclude the possibilit}>^ of its 
being done wilfully ; as he must know he must perish, 
or be in exti'eine danger of doing so at least, along 
with the rest.” 

*Such was the termination of a building, which has 
always been looked upon as a matchless specimen of 
skill ill carpentry ; and which was destroyed by means 
that had not been contemplated, and therefore not 
guarded against at the time of its erection. In a 
few days it was burnt down to the very foundation, 
after it had stooil for forty-nine years, and been the 
means of saving many a ship from being wrecked 
U)X)n that dangerous rock. 


T 
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Forests and Planting. 

We have thus taken a general view of the principal 
timber which is used in this country, in buildiiif^ and 
in manufactures. The limits of this work necessarily 
preclude the insertion of much information that rni^ht 
be useful and amusing ; but we have endeavoured to 
select from the great mass of materials which the 
subject aflbrds, such asmighjt best gratify the curiosity 
of the reader, and excite that habit ol' observation 
which is the first ste]) towards real knowledge. We 
have not atteni])ted, for instance, to give any rules 
ibr scientific planting, as that is a subject which is 
not included in tlie j)lan we have ado})ted, and is of 
too much importance, and too much a matter of de- 
tail, to admit of being treated in a confined sf)ace. 

As timber is one of the most important and vulu« 
able materials which man employs for the ])roii]otioii 
of his comforts, and is, even to the nidest, abso- 
lutely necessary in many ways, so, fortunately, it is 
the most plentiful of all the productions ol* nature. 
We have given, in the preceding pages, many details 
of the ^xtent of the forests of the north of Eurojie, 
and of America. In parts of the coasts of South 
America, Humboldt tbund the largest trees growing 
in such unbounded luxuriance, that he could scarcely 
set foot on the shore, so thick were the woods, run- 
ning down even to the water’s edge. Tliis tliickness 
of vegetation is a remarkable characteristic of that 
part of the world ; and where the climate is unfa- 
vourable to the growth of trees, rank grass and 
thistles shoot up, in a profusion, and with a nijiidity, 
which is ipiJte astonishing. The great plain on the 
east of the Gbrdillera, called the Pampas, is about 
nine iiundered miles in breadth; and its vegetable 
productions are either small evergreens, clover, or 
thistles, according to the climate of the several dis- 
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tricts. In the spring, the region of thistles presents 
SI. most extraordinary spectacle. They suddenly spring 
up to the lieight of ten or eleven feet, and are all in 
full bloom. The road or path is hemmed in, and the 
view is comiiletcly olistructcd. The thistles are so 
close together, and so strong, tliat they are perfectly 
im])enetral)le. Captain Head, in his journey across 
the l*anipas, says : “ it is really possible that an 
invading army, iinac<]uainted with this country, might 
he iniprisoiiefi by these |liistles before they had time 
to escajje trom them.” AVe have mentioned these 
facts to shew the almost universal luxuriance of 
natural vegetation : generally, this luxuriance pro- 
duces the most beautiful and inajestic objects of 
the vegetable kingdom, trees. A country W'ith- 
out wood is always disagreeable; and thus the 
inhabitants of bleak regions, possessing no timber, 
are considered peculiarly unfortunate. On the other 
hand, t he extreme abundance of trees, in many parts 
of the earth, renders it one of the great labours of 
man to clear the ground of them, that he may be able 
to raise food by cultivation. The progress of civiliza- 
tion has thus a natural tendency to diminish the 
forests of the world. The Britons, the Gauls, and 
the Gcrmaiis, in those states of society which have 
been described by Caesar and Tacitus, lived almost 
wholly in the woods, which supplied the principal 
wants of a rude people ; but as the arts oi‘ life made 
advances, through communication with more refined 
nations, these people permitted tlie wolves and bears 
to occupy the forests — associated together in towns 
— and cultivated the open country. As population 
increased, more land was required for culture than 
the. plains atibrded ; and then the forests were sub- 
jected to the axe, and their spontaneous produce was 
succeeded by regular tillage. This is the progress of 
man in all woody countries. 

T 2 
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For several centuries the forests of Eiip:Iand were 
much neglected. Many of them were royal domains; 
but as the inhabitants within a forest generally had 
customary rights which were considered irrecoiicile- 
able with much improvement, very little young tim- 
ber was produced. Within the last twenty years, 
some of the most extensive of these ancient appen- 
dages of the crown have been disafforested — that is, 
a part has been assigned to the inhabitants of the 
district, and the other part has been inclosed by the 
crown. The Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
have important duties to perform, and not the least 
important is that of providing a proper succession 
of timber for building ships. We have seen a calcu- 
lation, in which it is shewn that a hrst-nile ship of 
the line contains tliree thousand loads of timber, and 
that this quantity could not be grown on a less sur- 
face than fifty acres. To maintain, theretbre, an 
abundant supply of timber fit for naval purposes, is 
not an easy or a trivial matter. 

At the time when Gilpin published his “ Forest 
Scenery,” about thirty years ago, it was considered 
that eleven forests had alone preserved their rights, 
out of seventy-seven which are enumeruted in an 
account of the land revenues of the crown, published 
by Mr. St. John. These eleven were — Windsor, 
Waltham, Dean, Rockingham, Whittlewood, Salcey, 
Sherwood, Whichwood, New-forest, Here, and Wal- 
mer. Of these the greater number, as we have al- 
ready stated, have now been disafforested. The cruel 
and iniquitous usurpations called forest law, which had 
been in former times such a source of oppression to 
the people, have long since fallen into disuse, — 
although, till within these few years, some of the 
forms of those laws were kept up, particularly in the 
New-forest and the forest of Dean. The principle 
of tliese despotic laws, according to Mauwood^ a legal 
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writer on the subject, was this “ It is allowed to 
our sovereig^ii lord the king, in respect of his con- 
tinual care and labour for the preser\*ation of the 
whole realm, among other privileges, this prerogative, 
to have his places of recreation and pastime, where- 
soever lie will appoint. For as it is at the liberty and 
pleasure of his grace to secure the wild beasts and 
the game to himself, for his only delight and plea- 
sure, so he may also at his will and pleasure make a 
forest for them to abide in.” In this way more than 
an eighth of the whole kingdom was made forest for 
the king’s pastime ; and the most vexatious and arbi- 
trary. regulations were enforced for the purpose of 
]^reserving the game. The grievance at length was 
put down by the spirit of the people. 

The publication of his Sylva, by Evelyn, gave a 
(considerable impulse to planting in the time of 
Charles II. ; but in the next century that duty was 
mucli neglected by the landed proprietors of this 
country. There is a selfish feeling, that the planter 
of an elm or an oak does not reap such an immediate 
profit from it himself, as*? will compensate for the 
expense and trouble of raising it This is an ex- 
tremely narrow principle, which, fortunately, the rich 
are beginning to be ashamed of. It is a positive 
duty of a landed proprietor who cuts clown the tree 
which his grandfather planted, to put a young one 
into tile ground, as a legacy to his own grand-chil- 
dren : he will otherwise leave the world worse than 
he found it. Sir Walter Scott, who is himself a 
considerable planter, has eloquently denounced that 
coiiti'acted feeling which prevents jiroprictors thus 
improving their estates, because the profits of planta- 
tions make a tardy and distant return ; and we 
cannot better conclude than with a short passage 
from the essay in which he enforces the duty of 
planting waste lands : — 
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“ The indifference to this gu'cat rural improvement 
arises, we have reason to believe, not so much out 
of the actual lucre of p:ain as the fatal vis ineriife — 
that indolence which induces the lords of the soil to 
be satisfied with what they can obtain from it by 
immediate rent, rather than encounter the ex])ense 
and trouble of atteinptin^r the modes of amelioration 
which require immediate expense — and, what is, ])er- 
haps, more g;rud£red by the first-born of Ep:ypt — a 
little future attention. To such we can only say lliat 
improvement by plantation is at once the easiest, 
the chea]3est, and the least precarious mode of in- 
creasing^ the immediate value, as well as the future 
income, of their estates ; and that therefore it is we 
exhort them to take to heart the exhortation of the 
dyings Scotch laird to his son : — ‘ Be aye sticking: in 
a tree, Jock — it will be growing whilst you arc 
sleeping.’ ” 
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The following Table of the Duties paid upon fo-’ 
rcii^ii timber, in 1827, will point out the vast extent 
oi' the commerce of the United Kingdom in this 
article. 


Pink-Timbeu. £ 


Balks and IJfcrs • 

• . 

1,096 

Battens and Batten-ends 

■ ■ 

111,013 

Clap and Pipe Boards 


834 

Paling 

, 

, 382 

locals 

, , 

634,737 

Deal ends 


32,820 

Fire-wood . • 


2,913 

Fir-quarters 


3,520 

J..atli-wood 


. 35,821 

Masts and Spurs . 

, , 

21,464 

Fir-Logs, 8 inches square and upwards 

575,452 

1,420,052 

Oak, Elm, 

Ash, Teak. 

£ 

Handspikes 

• • 

660 

Knees f<»r Ships (Oak) 

• ■ 

1,262 

Oak Plank . 

• • 

22,752 

(hirs (Ash) 

• • 

1,222 

Staves (Oak) 


. 50,139 

Oak Logs 

• • 

30,102 

Wainscot Logs 


13,270 

Teak 

• m 

8,690 

Uiieiiumeratcd Timber 

• m 

7,880 

£135,977 


Dye and Har»>wood5. 

Mahogany, Rose-wood, &c. • . £88,590 


III 1827, the number of loach of timber exported 
from British America was 343,203; and from the 
Baltic, 173,382. Total loads imported, 516,585. 
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This quantity would load about 2000 ships, of the 
ordinary tonnage employed in the timber trade. 


Total Amount of Duties. £ 

Pine-Timber 1,420,052 

Oak, &c. 135,977 

Dye and Hard-woods 88,590 


£1,044,619 
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Chapter I. 

INTRODUCTIOIV. — ^PRITITS OP THE TEMPERATE CLIMATES. 
FLESHY FRUITS. — ^PPLE ; PEAR; QUINCE; ORNA- 
MENTAL crabs; medlar. 

Whether we regard their beauty, their variety, the 
extent over which they or their agree- 

ableness and value to mani^Plp^ is no class of sub- 
stances more interesting , Ijpplt^he Fruits. Their 
progressive cultivation, removal, by wan- 

dering tribes or conqueiMpl|f|^ region to region, 
associate them in a very ^^ai^able degree wi^ the 
history of the human race. This historical connexion 
of fruits with the progress of civilization is sometimes 
fabulous, and generally obscure ; but the great revo- 
lutions of society may be traced in their gradual 
distribution over the surfrce of the globe : for where- 
ever man has penetrated, in that spirit of change and 
activity which precedes or accompanies civilization, 
he has assisted the dissemination of vegetable produc- 
tions much more surely and rapidly than the birds 
which bear their seeds from land to land, than the 
currents of the ocean, or even the winds. 

If we examine, for example, the fruits of our own 

u 
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* country, we shall at once see how their introduction 
has accompanied the parent changes in its social state. 
Before the invasion of the Romans, the natives of 
these islands probably possessed no other than the 
wild fruits of Northern Europe, — the crab, the sloe, 
the haxel-nut, and the aconi. The Romans themselves 
had, but a few centuries l)efore, obtained their prin- 
cipal Iriiits from the countries of the East, and from 
Greece and its islands. Jlirschfiekl and Sickler, 
laborious writers on the history of cultivated vege- 
tables, arc of opinion that the Romans derived the 
fig from Syria, the orange or citron from Media, 
the peach from JVrsia, the a]}ricot from .E]^iriis, 
the pomegranate from Africa, tlie plum, the cherry, 
the apple, and the pear from Aniienia. Pliny men- 
tions that they had twenty-two sorts of apples ; 
thirty of pears ; three of quinces ; a variety of plums 
and cherries ; peaches, nectarines, apricots, and 
almonds ; and various sorts of olives. And yet, 
under the reign of the first Tarquiii, the olive did 
not exist in Italy, although Homer and Hesiod men- 
tion it as cultivated in Greece *. A cherry-tree laden 
with fruit adorned the triumph of Lucullus; — the 
dictator had brouglit the plant to Rome as a precious 
memorial of his victory over Mithridates, in whose 
province of Pontus he had found the trcct. In less 
than a century, the same species of cherry was com- 
mon in France, in Germany, and in England, where 
the conquerors had introduced it, — ^imparting some 
few blessings, while they inflicted countless miseries 
in their progress to universal dominion. Thus, the 
cherry, and in all probability the peach, the plnm, 
the apple, and the pear of England, are evidences 
that it was once a colony of Rome. Whatever are 
the evils of war and conquest, and they are very great, 

Humboldt; Geographic Plantes. f See p. 312. 
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they yet contributed, in the early sta^s of society, 
to diffuse the knowledge of the arts of cultivation. 
Plutarch, with the partiality arising from his subject, 
says that Alexander, by his progress into India, 
which opened communications between distant na- 
tions, had more benefited mankind than all the spe<- 
culative philosophers of Greece. But when civilization 
is advanced, war is no longer in any way an instru- 
ment even of incidental good — it is an unmitigated 
evil. 

The spread of a milder, though not a less power- 
ful sway — ^that of the Church — introduced new fruits 
into Great Britain. The monks, after the conver- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, appear 
to have been the only gardeners. As early as 674, 
we have a reconl, describing a pleasant and fruit- 
bearing close at Ely, then cultivated by Brithnoth, 
the first Abbot of that place. The ecclesiastics sub- 
sequently carried their cultivation of fruits as far as 
was compatible with the nature of the climate, and 
the horticultural knowledge of the middle ages. 
Whoever has seen an old abbey, where for gene- 
rations destruction only has been at work, must 
have almost invariably found it situated in one 
of the choicest spots, both as to soil and aspect; 
and if the hand of injudicious improvement has 
not swept it away, there is still the “ Abbey-gar- 
den.” Even though it has been wholly neglected 
-— though its walls be in ruins, covered with stone- 
crop and wall-flower, and its area produce but the 
rankest weeds — there are still the remains of the aged 
fruit-trees — ^the venerable pears, the delicate little ap- 
ples, and the luscious black cherries. The chesnuts 
and the walnuts may have yielded to the axe, and 
the fig-trees and vines died away ; — but sometimes the 
mulberry is left, and t he strawberry and the raspberry 
struggle among the ruins. There is a moral lesson 
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in these memorials of the monastic ages. The monks, 
with all their faults, were generally men of peace and 
stiidy ; and these monuments shew that they were 
improving the world, while the wamors were spend- 
ing their lives to spoil it. In many parts of Italy 
and France, which had lain in desolation and ruin 
from the time of the Goths, the monks restored the 
wdiole surface to fertility ; and in Scotland and Ire- 
land there probably would not have been a fruit-tree 
till the sixteenth century, if it had not been for their 
peaceful labours. It is generally supposed that the 
monastic orchards were in their greatest perfection 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth century. 

The Cnisadcs, impolitic and unjust as they were 
in principle, contributed something to the improve- 
ment of European society; and, by renewing a 
communication with the countries of the East, tliey 
again assisted the diffusion of those vegetable 
treasures which had l)een neglected after the de- 
struction of the Roman empire. The monastic 
gardens owed many of their choicest fruits to the 
care of those provident ecclesiastics who had acconi- 
,panied the expeditions to the Holy Land. 

This improvement of the country by the monks 
was a natural effect of their sii])eriority in knowledge 
and wealth to the people by whom they were sur- 
rounded. In the same manner, the ecclesiastics who 
have settled in South America, from the time of the 
discovery of the New World, have caused almost all 
the fniits of temperate Europe to flourish amidst the 
productions of the torrid zone. “ In studying the 
history of the conqji|cst,” says Humboldt, “ we admire 
the extraordiiiaiy^gipidity with which the Spaniards 
of the sixteenth ^illtury spread the cultivation of the 
European vegetspes along the ridge of the Cordil- 
leras, from one't^xtremity of the continent to the 
other;” and he:attributes this remarkable effect of 
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iiidiiistry principally to the relip^ous missionaries 
Tlie same course is now pursued, in a great measure, 
by the missionaries in the South Seas, and in South- 
ern Africa. 

The destruction of the monastic houses, and the 
rise of the middle orders of society — a natural con- 
sequence of commercial industry and enterprize — gave 
an impulse to the general cultivation of fruit-trees, 
instead of their growth being almost endrely limited 
to the gardens of the ecclesiastics. The time of Eli- 
zabeth was marked by a revival of the arts ; and 
that princess herself set the example as a horti- 
culturist. Towards the end of her reign, the cele- 
brated Gerard published his well known ‘ Herball, 
or Historie of Plants.' This eminent gardener, who 
numbered among his patrons Lord Burleigh and 
Sir Walter Raleigh, was one of those remarkable 
men who unite a general scientific knowledge 
with great practical industry — men, above all others, 
calculated to advance the progress of any art, 
Gerard kept a garden in Holborn ; and in 1596 he 
published a catalogue of eleven hundred plants 
growing there. Fitzherbert, and some others, had 
written on the subject of plants before Gerard's 
‘ Herbair made its appearance. Those attempts 
were, however, like most of the early treatises on 
the arts and sciences, derived rather from the 
Roman writings on the subject than from an ex- 
amination and knowledge of nature. James I., 
the most pedantic, but the most peace-loving, and 
f^ from the least intelligent of kin^s, planted a 
fine garden at Theobalds, near WalUiam Abbey, 
which was, about tliirty years afitawards, de- 
scribed with much praise by Johii\^^t de Man- 

* political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain, book iv.^ 
chap. ix. 
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delslo, a traveller; but so little interest had the 
^rden excited at home, that when Mandelslo’s 
book came to be “ done into English,” the descrip- 
tion of tlie garden was left out as not worth read- 
iitg. 

In the reign of Charles I. (1629), Parkinson 
published his great work, ‘ Parodist in sole Para^ 
disus terrestriSf or a Garden of all sortes of pleasant 
flowers, with a Kitchen Garden of all manner of 
herbs and roots, and an Orchard of all sortes of 
fruit-bearing trees.’ Parkinson may justly claim to 
be considered as the Bacon of horticulture, because 
he sent men into the garden and the orchard to see 
with their own eyes, and handle with their own 
hands. He describes fifly-eight sorts of apples, 
sixty-four pears, sixty-one plums, twenty-one peaches, 
five nectarines, six apricots, thirty-six cherries, three 
figs, and twenty-three vines, with sorts of most of the 
smaller hardy fruits still cultivated. Thirty-five years 
after the appearance of Parkinson’s work, the cele- 
brated Evelyn did for the trees of the forest what his 
predecessor had done for those of the orchaitl. 

Charles 11. paid some attention to the luxury of 
fruits, one of his very few harmless propensities, 
Le Notre, the favourite gardener of Louis XIV., 
was his landscape gardener ; and Rose, his private 
gardener, who also had studied in France, was 
BO skilled in the management of hot-houses as to 
be able to produce ripe cherries and strawberries at 
an installation dinner, holden at Windsor on the 23rd 

April, 1667. ;:t 

We are apmte^ing a period when the commerce 
ofEngknd l||M afford some indications of its 
fiiture its unbounded enterprize, and its 

universal aj^wition to the interchange of necessaries 
and luxttilelr. About this time the first pines were 
grown Jh England. We, probably, obtained this 
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fruit from Holland, and not direct from any tropical 
country ; for the Dutch preceded us in the career of 
commercial adventure, and from them, principally, we 
learnt our art of modern gardenin;;^. For nearly a 
century and a half this (country has steadily proceeded 
in augmenting the number of its vegetable productions, 
gathering from every quarter of the globe the fruits 
and flowers indigenous to each, and cultivating them 
at home, either to increase the large and vduable 
i]uml)er of phints of easy growth, and, therefore, of 
general use and ornament, — or to render the produc- 
tions of the torrid zone cayjable of administering to 
luxurioas gratification under our colder skies, by the 
application of all that science has discovered to 
make man so far iiidepeiident of soil and tempera- 
ture. Thus, the large number of our native plants 
(for we call those native which have adapted themselves 
to our climate) mark the gradual progress of our civi- 
lization through the long period of two thousand years ; 
whilst the almost infinite diversity of exotics which a 
botanical garden oilers, attest the triumphs of that 
industry which has carried us as merchants or as 
colonists over every region of the earth, and has 
brought from every region whatever can administer 
to our comforts and our luxuries, — to the tastes and 
the needful desires oi’ the humblest as well, as the 
highest amongst us. To the same commerce we 
owe the potatoc and the piiie-applc ; the ' China 
rose, whose flowers cluster round the cottage-porch, 
and the Camellia which blooms in the conserva- 
tory. The addition even of a flow'er, or an orna- 
mental shrub, to those which we already possess, 
is not to be regarded as a matter below the care of 
industry and science. The more we extend our ac- 
quaintance with the productions of uatui*e, the more 
are our minds elevated by contemplating the variety, 
as wel} as tbfi exceeding beauty, of the works of the 
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' Creator. The hif^hest understanding does not stoop 
when occupied in observing the brilliant colour of a 
blossom, or the graceful form of a leaf. Hogarth, the 
great moral painter, a man in all respects of real and 
original genius, writes thus to his friend Ellis, a dis- 
tinguish^ traveller and naturalist : — “ As for your 
pretty little seed-cups, or vases, they are a sweet con- 
firmation of the pleasure Nature seems to take in 
superadding an elegance of form to most of her works, 
wherever you find them. How poor and bungling 
are all the imitations of Art ! When T have the plea- 
sure of seeing you next, we will sit down, nay^ kneel 
down if you wiUy and admire these things.” 

In the progress of this sketch of the various fruits 
which administer to the comfort of man throughout 
the globe, — we shall endeavour to trace, as far 
as is possible, the early history and the first lo- 
calities of those which are more generally esteemed. 
The information possessed upon these subjects 
is, however, necessarily limited and vague. The 
history of many of them belongs to very dis- 
tant periods ; for, as soon as they were rendered 
attractive to man by cultivation (and we know that 
scarcely any wild fruit is of value), a state of civi- 
lization followed, which of necessity would lead to 
commercial intercourse. The very first movements 
of mankind would, in all probability, unsettle the 
native localities of the fruits; and as modern expe- 
rience shews that their quiddities are altered gene- 
rally for the better by t|fi^lantation, it is probable 
that, in the coarse of by no means long, the . 

fruit which had first fdffiibted the attention of the 
idventurer in some fertile and favoured spot, would 
be flourishing iq a far superior state upon the inferior 
soil, or under tiie iuferior dimate, where it had re- 
ceived his subsequent care. It is one of the proudest 
attributes of man, and one which is most important 
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for Iiim to know, that he can improve every producr 
tion of nature, if he will but once make it his own by 
possession and attachment. A conviction of this 
truth has rendered the cultivation of fruits, in the 
more polished countries of Europe, as successful as we 
nowl^holdit. 

In carrying the pursuit of any bi^ch of know- 
ledge to the utmost limits of its means, a stimulus 
to activity and mental exertion is produced, which 
is in itself a great good. The establishment of the 
Horticultural Society of London has afforded such 
an impulse to the art of gardening. It was well 
observed by the President, in the first paper of its 
Transactions, that the austere crab of our woods 
has been converted into the golden pippin; and 
the nuinerbus varieties of the ])]um can boast no 
other parent than our native sloe. Yet few ex- 
periments have been made, the object of which 
has been new productions of this sort; and almost 
every ameliorated variety of fruit appears to have been 
the offspring of accident, or of culture applied to 
other purposes. We may therefore infer, with little 
danger of error, that an ample and unexplored field 
for future discovery and improvement lies before us, 
in which nature does not a])pear to have formed any 
limits to the success of our labours, if properly ap- 
plied.” This institution was founded in 1805, by 
the spirited exertions of Sir Joseph Banks, the 
Earls of Powis arid Dartmouth, Mn Knight, and 
several other eminent naturalists and encouragers of 
useful pursuits. Under the direction of distinguished 
men of science as its officers, and with the assist- 
ance of th^ most skilful practical gardeners, this 
Society has given a great impulse to that taste 
for gardening which began to be generally diffused 
about the middle of the last century. Its objects are 
of much more extensive range than can be ejected 
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by establishments, however excellent, like the Bo- 
tanical Garden at Chelsea. A similar society was 
formed in Scotland in 1809, at tlie suggestion of 
Dr. Andrew Duncan, senior ; and there are many 
local societies, whose objects are the same, which 
have contributed in like degree to lead the rich to 
the encouragement of horticulture, and to instruct 
those who practise the art, in the real value of a higher 
knowledge, both of the nomenclature and the physi- 
ology of plants, than had formerly been considered 
necessary or even fitting for practical men. 


A popular division of fruits, in a sketch of which 
the object is more to excite than to gratify a desire 
for the knowledge of their history and properties, 
must principally have reference to those differences 
of climate by which they are brought to maturity in 
the open air. Without following, therefore, a strict 
geographical arrangement, we shall first treat of 
fruiU of the. t&mperale climates^ and, secondly, of 
tropical fruits. 

Of the fruits of the temperate climates, the follow- 
ing will comprise the principal genera : — 

I. Fleshy Fruits^ having the seeds enclosed in mem- 

branous cells. 

II. Pulpy Fruitsi BSving the seeds lying among 

pulp. 

III. Stone FSnAl, having the seed enclosed in a 
hard nut| <Bbvered widi flesh. 

IV. NuiSy afi Sej fruits, which are neither fleshy 
nor pulpy. 
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a. Apples. ^ b. Pears. c. (^ince. d. Medlar. 


The Apple — Pyrvs mahiR. 

The apple is distinguished as the fruit of the colder 
climates. It is at once the most brisk and refresidng 
of any of the conamon hardy orchard fruits. It re- 
mains the longest in season, is used in the greatest 
number of ways, and, therefore, is the most generally 
cultivated. The stone fruits of the English orchard 
keep only for a few days, unless they are preserved; 
and in this state they lose that natural flavour on which 
their value chiefly depends. Many of the finer pears 
keep only for a short time, when they become vapid 
and flat : but there are apples of very rich and vinous 
flavour, which, with care, can be preserved till the 
early sorts of the succeeding season come in to sup- 
ply their place. 

The useful qualities of the apple have extended its 
cultivation throughout Europe, as fur as the fiOtb 
degree of latitude. It has been observed by a dis- 
tinguished traveller, that the eomnmncr fruit-trees, 
9uch as apples, pears, cherries, and apricots, gro^Y 
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in the open air, wherever oaks thrive*. As we pro- 
ceed farther north, the apple is scarcely known. The 
people of Lapland shewed Linneeus what they called 
m apple-tree, which, they said, bore no fruit, because 
it had been cursed by a te^^ar-womaii, to whom the 
owner of the tree had refus^ some of its produce. 
The naturalist found that it was the common elm, a 
tree also rare in that severe climate t. The apple, 
as well as most other European fruits, which iio\kr 
appear indigenous, is probably a native of the East. 
The Prophet Joel, enumerating the trees of Syria, 
says, “ the vine is dried up, and the fig-tree laii- 
guishetli ; the pomegranate-tree, the palm-tree ais(», 
and the apple-tree, even all the trees pf the field, ore 
withered.” The cultivated apple was probably scarce 
at Rome, in the time of Pliny; for he states that 
there were some apple-trees in the villages near the 
city which yielded more proht than a small farm. The 
art of grafting was at that period either very recently 
discovered, or comparatively little known. This 
practice must evidently have l^longed to an advanood 
state of civilization. It is remarkable that Moses, iit 
his directions to the Israelites when they “slmli 
come into the land, and shall have planted all man- 
ner of trees for food makes no mention of the art 
of grafting. Hesiod and Homer, in like manner; 
have no allusion to a practice which would naturally 
have formed part of their subject had it existed when 
they wr^e§. The arl^^ grafting, as well as that 
of pruning, has been ^i^iP^ed to an accidental origins 
The more vigorous of a vine, after a |^t 

had broused on it, >^ to have suggested the one 
great principle inu tile management of fruit trees-; 

» Von' Buell’s Travels, p. 41. 4to. 

"r ^ ^ f Li^q^eus’s Tour in Lapland, vol i., p. 23. 

{ LevilicuSj c. v. 23. § See Oaguet^ Origine des Lois« 
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end it is probable; that tho occasionaJ natural union 
of the boughs of distinct trees may have shewn 
the general practicability of the other. Pliny men- 
tions apple-trees ** that will honour the first grafters 
for ever;’* and this enthusiastic sort of praise be- 
longs to the infancy of an art» when mankind are 
first conscious of its blessings, and therefore not 
disposed to undervalue them through their fiimiliarity. 
To the facility of multiplying varieties by giufting, is 
to be ascribed the amazing extension of the sorts of 
apple, probably from one common stock. The va- 
rieties at present known are considerably more than 
a thousand. Of late years these varieties have been 
increased in a remarkable manner, by the application 
of the pollen* of one sort to the blossom of another. 

Many of the better sorts of English apples were 
probably at first introduced into this country from 
the continent. The greater part of our names of 
apples are French, either pure or corrupted. Those 
varieties which had been celebrated abroad were 
spread through the kingdom by their cultivation in 
tile gardens of the religious houses; and many of 
these fine old sorts still exist Thus the Nonpareii, 
according to the old herbalists, was brought from 
France by a Jesuit in the time of Queen Mary^ and 
first planted in the gardens of Oxfordshire. The 
OsUn^ or Arbroath p^pm, an ancient Scotch variety, 
was either introduced or extensively cultivated by the 
monks of the abbey bf Aberbrothwick. On the other 
handv the celebrated Golden Pippin has been con- 
sidered as the native growth of England ; and 
noticed as such by French and Dutch writers.^ ? It is 
described by Duhamel under the name of “ Pomme 
d’Or ; Reinette d’Aiigleterre.” The same celebrated 

The prolific poTi'der contained in the anther of the flower. 
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authority on fruit-trees also mentions the “ Grosse 
Reinette d’Angleterre.^ Tlie nmre delicate a|)]>les 
for tlie table, such as the pippins, were probably 
very little known here till the latter part of the 
sixteenth century. Fuller states that one Leonard 
Maschal, in the sixteenth year of the reign of Henry 
VI IL, brought pippins from over sea, and planted 
them at Pliimstead in Sussex. Pippins are so called 
because the trees were raised from the pips, or seeds ; 
and bore the apples which gave tiieiii celebrity, with- 
out grailing. In the thirty-seventh year of the same 
king we find the barking of apple-trees declared a fe- 
lony ; and the passing of the law had probably a rela- 
tion to the more extended growth of the fruit through 
the introduction of pippins. ‘ Costard-monger* is an 
old English term for the dealers in vegetables, derived 
from their principal commodity of apples ; the cos- 
tard being a large apple, round and bulky as the 
head, or ' costard.’ If we may deduce any meaning 
from this name, which is the same as ‘ coster,’ it 
would appear that the costard, or large apple, was 
the sort in common use, and that hence tlie name of 
the variety became synonymous with that of the 
species ; the mure delicate sorts were luxuries un- 
known to the ordinary consumers of our native fruits, 
till they were rendered common by the planting of 
orchards in Kent, Sussex, and other parts of the 
kingdom. 

The growth of the more esteemed apple-trees had 
made such a genei^ progress in half a century, that 
we find Shakspeare putting these words in the mouth 
of Justice Sh^low, in his invitation to Falstatf: 
“ You shall seeipine orchard, where, in an arbour, we 
will esX a laat’^kr’s pippin of my own grading. ’’ Sir 
Ji^gh Evaus^i the ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ says, 
end of my dinner— there’s pippins 
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and cheese to come/* Pippins were, therefore, iir 
the time of Shakspeare, delicacies for the dessert. 
But in another fifty years the national industry had 
rendered the produce of the apple an important 
article of general consumption. The fine cider 
orchards of Herefordshire began to be planted in the 
reign of Charles I. The adaptation of these apples 
to the soil was quickly discovered ; and tliey spread 
over the face of the whole country. Of the varieties 
of the cider apples, the Redstreak and the Sline were 
formerly the most prized; and the cider of these apples, 
and the perry of the Squash pear, were celebrated 
throughout Europe. At the time when cider was first 
manufactured in England it was believed that it would 
almost wholly supersede the use of foreign vrines. 
Prom the period of the Norman conquest England 
carried on a great wine trade with Prance, principally 
witii Bordeaux, and the neighbouring provinces. It 
increased considerably when Heiiiy li. married the 
daughter of f he Duke of Aquitaine ; and afler the 
kings of England subsequently became possessed of 
some of the great wine provinces of Prance, the con- 
sumption of their produce was almost universal. 
About the middle of the sixteenth century, although no 
wines were permitted to exceed the price of twelve- 
pence pier gallon, we find a law enact^, by which no 
])erson, except those who could expend a hundred 
marks annudly, or were of noble birth, should keep 
in his house any vessdi of wine exceeding ten gal- 
lons,--^ regulation which would suggest that the 
demand for wine was greater than the supply, 
owing probably to the increase of the middle ranks 
of society. In the year 1635 we find a patent 
£^nted to Francis Chamberlayne, for making wine 
from the dried grapes of Spain and Portugal ; and 
the patentee set forth that his wines would keep 

X 2 
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good during several years, and even in a voyage 
under the line*. This circumstance also shews that 
the demand for the luxury of wine amongst the com- 
mercial classes (who had become of great number 
and importance, as the political events of those 
times fully prove) could not be supplied from the 
wine countries, prolmbly on account of the prevalence 
of false principles of trade. Cider, therefore, became 
a general beverage before the time of Charles II., 
though it had been partially used for nearly a century 
before. Gerard, who published his Herball, as al- 
ready mentioned, about the close of Elizabeth’s reign, 
says, in his quaint way, 1 have seen, about the pas- 
tures and hedgerows of a worshipful gentleman’s 
dwelling, two miles from Hereford, called Mr. Roger 
Badnome, so many trees of all sortes, that the ser- 
vants drink, for the most part, no other drink but 
that which is made of apples. The qualitie is such, 
that, by the report of the gentleman himselfe, the par- 
s«)n hath for tythe many hogsheads of cyder.” 

During the reigns of William 111. and Anne, when 
there was a constant succession of wars with France, 
the use of cider was generally inculcated, as tending 
to the permanent exclusion of the wines of our great 
rival. Philips, a contemporary of Addison, wrote a 
long poem in praise of cider ; and embodied in his 
work a good deal of the art of selecting and managing 
apple-trees. But he wrote as a poet, and main- 
tained the unwise and impolitic doctrine of a nation’s 
wholly depending on its own resources, instead of 
living in intercourse with its neighbours, and thus 
advancing the comforts and riches of all. After 
praising the cider of Hereford, Philips says, 

“ What should we wish for more? or why, in quest 
or foreign vintage, insincere and mixed, 

Kymer's Fcedera ;'—^ce Pennant’s London. 
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Traverse the extremest world ? Why tempt the rage 
Of the rough ocean, when our native glebe 
Imparts from bounteous womb annual recruits 
Of wine delectable, tliat far surmounts 
Gallic or Latin grapes, or those that see 
The setting sun near Calpe’s towering height ?” 

We have at length learnt that the truest way to 
advance the prosperity of nations, is, by exchanging 
the best natural products of one country for those 
of another. If we are to drink the cider of Here- 
ford, in preference to the claret of Bordeaux, for the 
sole reason that we grow it, the same principle, ap- 
^ plied to ourselves by other nations, would cut us off 
from the greater part of that commerce with the whole 
world which constitutes our peculiar superiority. The 
interest of each individual, and of each country, is 
best consulted by the facilities with which each can 
secure a share of the natural advantages and the 
mechanical skill that belong to the rest. The 
advice of the well-meaning poet of cider, if acted 
upon by individuals as well as nations, (and if it be 
applicable to the one it must be applicable to the 
other,) would destroy society altogether, by making 
self the means as well as the end in every thing. The 
freedom of commercial intercourse has no tendency 
to the repression of internal improvement, but has a 
contrary effect. The finest cider and perry of Here- 
fordshire is bought for exportation to the East and 
West Indies and to America ; and this foreign de- 
mand f(jr the better sorts keeps up an attention in 
the cultivators which domestic consumption alone 
cdtild perhaps not induce. 

The Cider counties of England have always been 
considered as highly interesting. They lie some- 
thing in tlie form of a horseshoe round the Bristol 
channel ; and the best are, Worcester and Hereford, 

x3 
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on the north of the channel, and Somerset and 
Devon on the south. In ap|iearaiice, they have a 
considenible advantage over those counties in which 
grain alone is cultivated. The blossoms cover an 
extensive district with a profusion of flowers in the 
spring, and the fruit is beautiful in autumn. Some of 
the orcbanls occupy a space of forty or fifty acres ; and 
the trees being at considerable intervals, the land is also 
kept in tillage. A great deal of practical acquaintance 
with the qualities of soil is required in the culture 
of apple and pear trees ; and his skill in the adapta- 
tion of trees to their situation principally determines 
the success of the manufacturer of cider and perry. 
The produce of the orchanis is veiy fluctuating ; and 
the growers seldom expect an abundant crop more 
than once in three years. The quantity of apples 
required to make a hogshead of cider is from twenty- 
four to thirty bushels ; and in a good year an acre of 
orchard will produce somewhere about six hundred 
bushels, or from twenty to twenty-five hogsheads. 
The cider harvest is in September. When the 
season is favourable, the heaps of apples collected 
at the presses are inunense^— consisting of hundreds 
of tons. If any of the vessels used in the msmufuc-* 
ture of cider are of lead, the beverage is not wholesome. 
The price of a hogshead of cider generally varies 
from 2/. to 5i., according to the season and quality ; 
but cider of the finest growth has sometimes l^eeii 
sold as high as 20/. by the hogshead, direct from the 
press-^a price equal to that of many of the fine wines 
of the Rhine or the Garonne. 

The varieties apple arc so many, and they 

are so rapidly mul^|pid, that it would be impossible 
for us, within to present any account of 

them which shuMui be either useful or interesting. 
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The knowledge of varieties is a part, and a very* 
important one, of the science of the practical horti- 
eulturist ; and one of the most valuable objects which 
individual growers of fruit, or societies for the encou- 
ragement of experiments in cultivation, could propose 
to themselves, would be to diminish the embarrassing 
list of varieties, by directing their attention to the 
best sorts alone. In a great public establishment, 
such as the gardens of the Horticultural Society, it is 
perhaps necessary that almost every known variety 
slmuld be found. Their catalogue presents a list of 
more than twelve hundred sorts of apple. In the in- 
troductory observations to this list, the difficulties pro- 
duced by this almost unlimited choice are Urns noticed; 

“ A considerable reduction of the names is to be 
anticipated whenever a general comparison of the 
varieties can be effected ; but, after all the discovery 
of synonyms which can be expected, the list wiU 
remain far more extensive than can be either desirable 
or useful. No sufficient reduction, however, can 
effectually take place until a public declaration shall 
be made of those sorts which are undeserving further 
cultivation*/' 

Seeing, therefore, the embarrassing extent of the 
varieties of the apple in particular, and of fruits 
generally, and knowing that the progress of experi- 
ment is daily adding to their number, we forbear to 
touch at all upon this branch of the subject The 
genieral history of fruits is full of amusing iiiformaticm ; 
and to tliat, in the present work, we feel it proper to 
confine our attention. 

It has been asserted that many of the fine old 
y^eties of the apple are now going into decay. This 
may be owing p^ly to their being more generally 

See a valuable paper the ‘ Formation of a Select Collee- 
tioo of Apple Trees,* by Mr, Sabine. Hort. Trans, vol. iii. 
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•oultivated, and consequently ^rown in a {^reat variety! 
of soils and situations, some of which would suit 
them, and others not; and that this is the case may 
be inferred from the fact, tliat in some places these 
sorts are to be found healthy eiioun^h. There are 
many theories upon this subject, which form subjects 
of curious inquiry to the practical liorticulturist 

American apples are brought into England, as 
well as maiiy French apples. About twenty thousand 
bushels is the average amount of the importation. 

The Pear — Pyrm communu. 

Amongst the trees which Homer describes as form- 
ing the orchard of Laertes, the father of Ulysses, we 
find the pear*. Pliny mentions several sorts of i)ears 
which were grown in Italy, and particularly mentions 
that a fermented liquor was formed of their expressed 
juice. It is probable thait the Romans brought the 
cultivated pear to England, and that the monks paid 
great attention to its varieties. There is a Inidilion 
that King John was poisoned in a dish of pears by 
the monks of Swinsted and the tale, whether true 
or false, would imply that the fruit was such as the 
chureiimen would offer to the monarch as a luxury. 
In an old book of household accounts of Henry 
VIII., there is an item of twojmice “ to a woman 
who gaff the Kyng peres and in the time of 
Gerard we find tluit great attention was paitl to 
their growth by the nurserymen in the neighbour- 
hood of London, llie old herbalist, after declaring 
that in his time to write of the sorts of apples and 
pears, “ and those exceeding good,” would reqiiiri^ 
“ a particular volume,'' adds — “ Master Richard 


* Odyssey, 1. xxiv. v. 337. 
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Pointer has them all growing in his ground at 
Twickenham, near London, who is a most cunning 
and curious grafter and planter of all manner of rare 
fruits ; and also in the ground of an excellent grailer 
and painful planter. Master Henry Bunbury, of 
Toiithil-street, near unto Westminster ; and likewise 
in the ground of a diligent and niost affecUonate 
lover of plants. Master Warner, neere Horsly Down, 
by London ; and in divers other grounds about 
London ” The neighbourhood of Worcester was pro- 
bably then celebrated, as at the present day, for the 
cultivation of this fruit, for three pears are borne in 
the arms of the city. We have already alluded to 
the manufacture of perry, which is almost peculiar to 
Worcestershire. 

Most of the fine sorts of pears are of continental 
origin, the horticulturists of France and the Nether- 
lands having paid more attention to that species of 
fruit than those of Eiij^^d. As these varieties have 
retained their original limes, a good many laughable 
corruptions have beervfproduced in their popular 
nomenclature : in juSt* the same way that “ the 
Bouiogne Mouth” is now rendered “ the Bull and 
Mouth.” Thus the Bon-ChrS(im is converted into 
the Boncrutching ; the Beiirre into the Bury; the 
ChaummteUe into the Charmingtel, Such odd 
names as the Bishop^ s-Thumh^ and many others 
which our fruiterers use, may probably be traced to 
a similar cause. In the names of apples there is 
the same corruption, — as Itnnnet for Reinette. The 
names of fruits in all countries occasionally pre- 
sent some laughable anomalies, such as the Bon- 
ChrUim Turc^*' one of the finest of the French pears. 

The Chinese, who are said to carry the cultiva- 
tion of fruit to much greater perfection than the 
European gardeners, are stated by Marco Polo to 
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have pears, white in the inside, melting, atid with a 
fragrant smell, of the enormous weight of ten pounds 
each. 

The wood of the pear is much firmer than that of 
the apple, and it is much less liable to he attacked 
by insects, or to decay. In some of the old orchards, 
where the apple-trees have wholly disappeared, the 
pears are in full vigour, and. bear abundantly. Tliis 
is remarkably the case at the old Abbey-garden at 
Lindores, on the south bank of the Tay, in the 
county of Fife : disease could have nothing to do 
with the death of the apple-trees there, as the soil is 
one of the very best for apples jn the kingdom, 
being fine strong black loam to a great deptli. Yet 
there are many old apple-trees in the kingdom. At 
Horton, in Buckinghamshire, where Milton spent 
some of his earlier years, there is an apple-tree still 
growing, of which the oldest people remeniber to 
have heard it said that the poet was accustomed to sit 
under it. And upon the low leads of the church at 
Rumsey, in Hampshire, there is an apple-tree still hear- 
ing fruit, which is said to he two hundred years old. 

Tlie fruit catalogue of the Horticultural Society 
contains above six hundred varieties of the pear; 
and it is there observed, that “ the newly intro- 
duced Flemish kinds are of much more importance 
than the greater part of the sorts which have been 
hitherto cultivated in Great Britain, and when 
brought into use will give quite a new feature to 
the dessert.”. 

Quince — Cydonia vulgaris. 

The was introduced into Europe, according 

to PliiiyJ?fe)m the island of Crete. From the large- 
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ness of this fruit, and its splendid colour, it is not im-' 
probable that it was tlie same with the apples of the 
Hesperides; for Galesio, in his treatise on the orange, 
has shewn that the orangre tree was unknown to the 
Greeks, and that it did not naturally grow in those 
parts where the gardens of the Hesperides were 
placed by them. The fruit of the (jiiince, however use- 
ful and ornamental it may be in some respects, does 
not warrant such honours, and in truth luis not con- 
tinned to rt?ceive them ; for the French, who have 
paid great attention to its cultivation, particularly 
for grafting pears upon its stocks, call the quince- 
tree “ cnipiasner” probably, according to Duhamel, 
because the disagreeable odour of the fruit re- 
quires that it should be placed in a conjer (co^w) of 
the? orchard or garden. Jii the south of France, par- 
ticularly on the borders of the Garonne, the quince 
is very extensively grown ; and the peasants prepare 
irom it a marmalade which they call cotignac. The 
term niarniahide is derived from the Portuguese 
name for the quince, marmdo, Gerard says, that 
ill his time quincc-trogs were planted in the hedges 
«)f gardens and vineyards ; and iiiarinalade, two 
centuries ago, seems to have been in general use, 
principally from a belief that it possessed valuable 
medicinal j)roperties. The seeds of the quince are 
still used in medicine, on account of the great quan- 
tity of mucilage wdiich they yield to boiling water. 

There are eight varieties of the quince noticed 
in the fruit catalogue of the Horticultural Society. 
Amongst these the Chinese quince 
is inserted on account of the resemblance which its 
fruit has to that of the common quince ; although 
in France, where only in Europe it has produced 
fruit, it is not considered eatable. The Chinese 
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quince was Introduced into England and Holkmd 
nearly forty years ago, and was planted in France 
about ten years later. The tree has much the ap- 
pearance of the common quince, as well as the fruit, 
ft is remarkable for the number and brilliancy of its 
flowers. 


Ornamental Crabs. 

The crab of Siberia, which had been introduced 
into this country within the last fifty years, has 
contributed to the extension of our varieties of 
apple, by ofleriug a valuable stock for grafting. 
The fruits thus produced by the union of our 
richest apples and the Siberian crab are remark- 
ably hanly and luxuriant. The Siberian crab dif- 
fers in a peculiar maimer from our native crab. It 
furnishes one of the many evidences of the con- 
tinued influence of original climate upon vegetables, 
when they are naturalized in another region. Tlie 
winters of Siberia are intensely cold, the change to 
summer is sudden, and the Jieat equally violent. 
Our own changes of temperature are much slowtT, 
and more irregular. Thus, when tiie native crab 
scarcely shews signs of life, the Siberian variety puts 
forth its leaves, blossoms, and bears fruit, early even 
in an unfavourable season^. The flowers of the 
Siberian crab are beautiful; and its fruit is of a sharp, 
yet pleasant, flavour, lliere are many pretty va- 
rieties of which are principally cultivated in 

our gardens fbr their flowers. The Chinese crab 
(Pyrtu spectahilu) is most showy and ornamental. 
It grows to the height of twenty or thirty feet Its 
blossoms are of a pale red, but they are of short 


* See Hort, Trans,, vol« i« 
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duration. . Dr. Fother^ll 13 considered to have in-* 
tfoduced this native of China, which he cultivated in 
1780. The Japan crab, or quince, (Pynis, or Cydo- 
nia Japofiica^) was brought here about 1796 ; but 
it was describe as a very rare plant in the Botani- 
cal Magazine of 180.3. Its blossoms are of a deep 
red, and its flowers succeed each other during many 
months." The white variety of the Pyrm Japonica 
is a yet more recent introduction. It blooms abun- 
dantly in April and May; and as it will grow in 
almost any soil, and may be increased by layers and 
cuttings, is very valuable as an ornamental tree. 
The Pyrus po/lveria (figured in Loddiges* Botanical 
Cabinet, ^ol. xi.) is a native of Germany. Its 
flower* are beautiful, and iis fruit not unpleasant, 
'riit? Pyrm mticifoUu is said to have been introduced 
iiiio tl country by Pallas, the celebrated naturalist 
(Ui« ib'tii \i in sandy leserts, between the rivers 
'Ter(‘( and Ciirna. It grows Iso on Caucasus and 
" in IVrsia. With us it is a sniull tree, with pendulous 
ches, and beautiful silvery leaves*. 

The Meolar — Mespilm Germanica* 

The medlar is a fruit resembling the smaller 
apples, and has a good deal of flavour, but is not 
tit for use until it is very ripe. This ripeness is sel- 
dom or never attained wliile the fruit remains on the 
tree. It is generally understood to be a native of 
the south of Europe ; but it has been naturalized, 
though rarely, in the hedgeiDw^s in England. 

The common medlar is a middle or small-^sized 
bitiuching tree ; covered with spines in the wild state, 
and having ash-coloured bark. In Sicily, according 

Loddiges’ Cabinet^ vol. xii. 

y 
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to Miller, it rises to lie a large tree, with a straight 
stem, and the fruit shaped like a pear. The Dutch 
medlar, which is the kind most cultivated in Eng- 
land, does not reach a great height, and is crooked 
and unsightly in the branches. The leaves are much 
larger than those of the common medlar, and they 
are downy on their under sides. The fruit, also, is 
larger, and so are the flowers ; but it is inferior in 
pungency and flavour to the smaller "sort, which is 
kuow^n by the name of the Nottingham medlar. 

The timber of the medlar is very hiu*d and durable. 
The tree is also rather a slow grower, and lasts to a 
great age. 



Chapter II. 


PULPY FRUITS BORNE BY SHRUBS ANJ> TREES. — 
POMEGRANATE ; FIG ; VINE. 

Pulpy fruits are distinguished from others by the 
softness of their texture, in which the seeds lie im- 
bedded. They differ very much among themselves 
in botanical characters, — some being berries, others 
piil])y receptacles ; but the arrangement is sufficiently 
precise for our purpose. 



The Pomegranate — Punica Granaium. 

Before the peach, the nectarine, and the apricot 
had travelled from Persia to the more Western coun- 
tries on the borders of the Red Sea, the pomegranate 
was there assiduously cultivated, and held in tlie 
greatest esteem. In the wilderness, when the chil- 
dren of Israel murmured for the fruits of Egypt, 

V 9 
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they exclaimed, “ It is no place of seed, or of figs, or 
of vines, or of pomegranates.’* On the borders of 
the promised land, Moses described it as “ a land of 
wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and 
})omegranates ; a land of oil-olive, and honey.** In 
the Canticles, Solomon speaks of “ an orchard of 
pomegranates, with pleasant fruits.” A tree, there- 
fore, which partakes of tlie antiquity of the vine, the 
fig, and the olive, — and which, in point of utility, is 
numbered with the grain-bearing plants, and with 
honey, all constituting the principal food of the 
nations of antiquity, in their early stages of civiliza- 
tion, — must possess a considerable historical interest. 
It is probable that the pomegranate, differing from 
the stone fruits, travelled from the West to the East. 
Pliny says that it is a native of Carthage, as its name 
(^Punica Graiiatum) imports. Yet as it is found 
wild in the same botanical regions of Europe, — that 
is, ill countries having the same temperature as the 
northern coasts of Africa, — it is probably indigenous 
there also. It is still common in Barbary, (where, ac- 
cording to Shaw, the fruit often weighs a pound, and 
is three or four inches in diameter *,) in the south of 
France, in Italy, in Spain, and throughout the East. 
The Jews employ the fruit in their religious ceremo- 
nials; and it has entered into the heatlien inytho- 
logy — ^for ill the isle of Euboea there was formerly a 
statue of J lino, holding in one hand a sceptre, and 
in the other a, pomegranate. 

This general diffusion of the pome^nate through- 
out the climates suited to it, implies that it possesses 
highly valuable properties. In hot countries 'its utility 
is incontestable ; for its juice is most grateful to the 
palate, and assuages thirst in a degree quite peculiar 
to it from its pleasant acid — an acid so soft, that the 


7Vavcls, vol. i. 
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pomegranate may still be called “ full of melting* 
.sweetness*.” The bark is very astringent, and was 
anciently employed in . dyeing leather : the yellow 
Morocco of Tunis is still tinted with an extract from 
it. The flowers were also used to dye cloth of a light 
red. The tree is easily propagated by cuttings t- 

The pomegranate tree attains the height of about 
twenty feet. The branches are thick, and in some of 
the varieties they are armed with spines. The leaves, 
which are of a beautiful green, stand opposite, and 
arc about three inches long, and half an inch broad 
at the middle. The flowers come out at the end of 
the branches; they are sometimes in clusters of 
three or four, and the times of their blowing are so 
irregular, that the succession is often continued for 
months. The petals are handsome, very thick, and 
fleshy. The Ixsauty of the tree, independently of its 
fruit, has caused it to be planted for ornament in the 
South of Europe, and in the East “ The nightin- 
gale,” says Russel, in his account of Aleppo, “ sings 
from the pomegranate groves in the day time.” 

In England, the fruit very seldom arrives at ma- 
turity ; but the tree is highly prized as an ornament, 
the flowers being of a bright scarlet colour, and 
(especially the double ones) very handsome. Their 
odour, too, is as fragrant as their colour is bright. 
The longevity of the pomegi'anate tree is remarkable. 
At Paris and at Versailles there are specimens which 
are distinctly ascertained to have existed more than 
two ceutvirics. . The pomegranate, even at Paris, will 
not bear exposure in the open air too early in the 
^ring ; but it is not quite so delicate as the orange, 
tuid is therefore generally removed from the houses 
eight or ten days earlier. 

It is stated that the pomegranate was first culti- 
vated in England in the time of Henry VIII. Ge- 
Moore, t See p. 320. 
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rard says he reared several plants from the seeds ; 
and it is mentioned amongst the trees that bore fruit 
in the orangery of diaries L 



The Fig — Fictis carica. 

The traditions of the Greeks carried the origin of the 
hg back to the remotest antiquity. It was probabiy ' 
known to the people of the East before the Cereulia 
(wheat, barley, &c.) ; and stood in the same relation 
to men living in the primitive condition of society 
as the banana does to the Indian tribes of South Ame- 
rica, at the present day. Witli little trouble of cultiva- 
tion, it supiilied their principal necessities; and oiiered, 
not, ail article of occasional luxury, hut of constant 
food, whether in a fresh or a dried state. As we pro- 
ceed to a more advanced period of the history of the 
species, we still find the fig au object of general 
attfatioii. The wrant of blossom on the fig-tree 
was considered as one of the most grievous c^ami- 
ties by the Jews. C'akes of figs ivere included in 
the presents of provisions by which the widow of 
Nabal appeased the wrath of David*. In Greece^ 
when Lycurgus decreed that the Spartan men should 
dine in a common hall, flour, wine, cheese^ ^pd figs 
♦ 1 Samuel, cba|i. xxv., v, 18< 
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were the principal contributions of each individual 
to the general stock. The Athenians considered 
dgs an article of such necessity that their exportation 
from Attica was prohibited. Either tlie temptation 
to evade this law must have been great, or it must 
have been disliked ; for the name which distinguished 
those wltp informed against the violators of the law, 
iTVKo^aviai^ — (from a fig, an<i to 

shew,) became a name of reproach, from which we 
obtain our word sycophant. As used by our older 
writers, sycophant means a tale-bearer ; and the French 
employ the word to designate a liar and impostor gene- 
rally — not a flatterer merely. At Rome the fig was 
carried next to the vine in the processions in honour 
of Bacchus, as the patron of plenty and joy ; and 
Bacchus was supposed to have derived his corpu- 
lency and vigour, not from the vine, but from the fig. 
All these circumstances indicate that the fig contri- 
buted very largely to the support of man ; and we 
may reasonably account for this from the facility with 
which it is cultivated, in climates of moderate tem- 
perature. Like the cerealia, it appears to flourish 
in a very considerable range of latitude ; and even 
in our own country frequently produces fine fruit, 
without much difficulty, in the open air. Yet the 
tree is not generally cultivated except in very favour- 
able situations ; and it must belong to more genial 
climates to realize the ancient description of peace 
and security, which assigns the possession of these 
best blessings of Heaven to “ every man under his 
own fig-^ree.** 

The fig consists of a pulp, containing a number of 
seed-like pericarps, inclosed in a rind. There is 
something very singular in the fructification of the 
Fkm carica. It has no visible flower ; for the fruit 
arises immediately from the joints of the tree, in the 
form of little buds, with a perforation at the end, but 
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not opeinhg’ or shewing any thing like pclals, or the 
ordinary parts of fnictificalioii. As the fig enlarges, 
the flower comes to maturity in its concealment ; and 
in the eastern countries the fruit is improved by a sin- 
gular operation known by tlie name of caprijicafion. 
This is performed by suspending by threads, above 
the cultivated figs, bi*anches of the wild fig, which are 
fidl of a species of cynips. When the insect has 
become winged, it (juits the wild figs and penetrates 
the cultivated ones, for the purpose of* laying its eggs; 
and thus it appears both to ensure the fnictificatipn 
by dispersing the pollen^ and afterwards to hasten the 
ripening by puncturing llie pulp, and causing a dis- 
persion or circulation of the nutritious juices. In 
France, this operation is imitated by inserting straws 
dipped ill olive oil. 

The double, and, in some cluiiates, the treble, crop 
of the fig-tree, is one of the most curious circum- 
stances belonging to its natural history, and further 
illustrates the value attached to it in the countries 
of the East It offers the people fruit thnnigh a 
considerable portion of the year. The first rijie figs, 
according to Dr. Shaw, arc called bcjccore, and come 
to maturity about the latter end of June; though, 
like other trees, tliey yieU a f*ew ripe before the full 
season. These few are probably of inferior value ; 
for the prophet Hosea says, “ I found Israel like 
grapes in the wilderness ; 1 saw your fathers as the 
first-ripe in the fig^ti'ee at her first time.” When the 
boccore draws to perfection, the karinoiise, or 
summer fig, l^jiik to be formed. This is the crop 
^ich is dru^ When the karihouse ripens in Syria 
and Barb^. there appears a third crop, which oAen 
hangs ai^ripens upon the tree afler the leaves are 
shed. 

Th^ time of gathering the summer-fig in the Le- 
van^ with its corresponding process of drying and 
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packing for the European market, is one of consider- 
able bustle and activity. The principal scat of this 
commerce is Smyrna, 

The import of figs to Great Britain alone, which is 
principally from Turkey, amounts to nine hundred tons 
annually, subject to a duty of U. ]s. per cwt. Dry 
figs form, also, a very considerable article of com- 
merce in Provence, Italy, and Spain ; beside aflbrd- 
iiig, as in the East, a chief article of sustenance 
to the native population. In Spain the principal 
exports of dried figs are from the provinces of Anda- 
lusia and Valencia ; though the fruit grows, more or 
less, in every province*. In the northern parts of 
France there are many fig gardens, particularly at 
Argenteuil. 

It is probable that if the fresh fig were much 
esteemed by the people of this country, tlic tree would 
be more extensively cultivated here in favourable situ- 
ations, such as our southern coast. But it would 
seem, from our old writers, and indeed from a com- 
mon expression even of the present day, that, from 
some association of ideas, the fig was an object of 
contempt “ Figo for thy friendship,” says Pistol t. 
Steevens, the commentator on Shakspeare, thinks that 
“ the fig of Spain,” mentioned in many of our old 
poets, alluded “ to the custom of giving poisoned figs 
to those who were the objects of Spanish or lUiliaii re- 
venge;” and hence, probably, a vulgar prejudice against 
the fruit We have, however, old trees still remain- 
ing in some gardens, which bear good crops. These 
are generally trained against walls; but fig-trees 
have also been planted as standards here with success. 
We shall mention a few instances of each case. 

The fig-tree is said to have been first brought into 
England, in 1525, by Cardinal Pole ; though probably 
it was introduced before, both by the Romans and the 
Laborde’s View of Spain, vol. iv. t Henry V. 
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monks. The specimens came from Italy, and are 
still in the archbishop's gardens at Lambeth. They 
are of the white Marseilles kind, and bear excellent 
fruit. In the course of their long existence, they 
have attained a size far exceeding the standard fig- 
tree in its native situations. They cover a sjjace of 
fifty feet in height, and forty in breadth. The trunk 
of the one is twenty-eight, and the other twenty-one 
inches in circumference. In the severe winter of 
1813-14, those venerable trees were greatly injured; 
and, in consequence of the injuiy^ it was found neces- 
sary to cut the principal stems down nearly to tlie 
ground ; but the vegetative powers ol* the roots re- 
mained unimpaired; and they are shooting up with 
great vigour. 

In the garden of the manor-house at Mitcham, 
which was formerly tJie private estate of Arclibishop 
Cranmer, there was another fig-tree of the same sort, 
which is generally understood to have been planted 
by that prelate. It was low, compared with the trees 
at Lambeth, but had a thicker stem. It was destroyed 
some time before the close of the hist century. 

Another celebrated fig-tree was in the Dean's 
garden at Winchester. It bore a small red fig, and 
was in a healthy state in the year 1757. It was in- 
closed in a w^oodeii ihune, which had a glass door, 
with two windows on eacjh side, by which the sun and 
air were admitted, whili the frame protected it from 
the wind and rain. 4% the stone wall to which the 
tree was nailed, thm were several inscriptions; and, 
among the res^ione which mentioned that, in the 
,ma.r 1623, King. James I. tasted the fruit of this 
me with gf^ pleasure.” That tree also has been 
IP^troyed. ' 

//A few since, there was a fine old fig-tree at 
the back house, in King-street, Covent- Garden, 

The trunk has now lieen cut down to build a wall 



where it grew ; but shoots are springing up from the 
root This tree w'as doubtless one of the Convent 
Garden ; which, in the reign of Elizabeth, bounded 
the Strand, on the north, extending from St. Martin’s 
Lane to Dniry Lane — these two lanes being the only 
approaches to the neighbouring village of St. Giles. 

The Pocock Fig Tree is one of the most celebrated 
in this country, and was once supposed to have 
been the first of the white Marseilles figs introduced 
into England. The tradition is, that it was brought 
from Ale])p(> by Dr. Pocock, the celebrated traveller, 
and planted in the gaiden of the liegius Professor of 
Hebrew at Christ Church, Oxford, in the year 1648. 
An extract from a comintinication by Mr. William 
Baxter, curator of the Botanical Garden at Oxford, 
read before the Horticultural Society in 1819, con- 
tains the latest history of this tree. It received con- 
siderable damage from the fire that happened at Christ 
Church on the 3rd of March, 1809: till that time, the 
large trunk mentioned by Dr. John Sibthorpe,in Mar- 
tjn’s edition of Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary, re- 
mained. In order to preserve it from the injuries of 
the weather, this trunk had been covered with lead ; 
but at tlie time of the fire the lead was stolen, and, 
soon after, the trunk itself decayed, and was removed. 
The tree in 1819 was in a very nourishing state. 
There are some remains of the old trunk to be seen 
a few inches above the surface of the ground. The 
branches then growing were not more than eight oi* 
ten years old ; but those in the middle of the tree 
were twenty-one feet high. 

It is probable that standard fig-trees were formerly 
much more common in this coiinti'y than at present. 
Bradley, an old writer on agriculture, mentions an 
ancient fig-tree at Windsor, which grew in a gravel- 
pit, and bore many bushels every year, without any 
pains being bestowed upon it. 
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III the fourth volume of the Horticultural Trans- 
actions, there is a very interesting account, by Mr. 
Sabine, of some standard fig-trees in the garden of 
a cottage at Compton, near Worthing, in Sussex. 
The garden in which they stand s1o})es gently to the 
south, is protected on tlie north by a thick grove of 
apple and plum trees, and the climate is very mild. 
“ The number of the fig-trees,’* says Mr. Sabine, 
“ is fourteen ; they ocicupy the principal part of the 
garden, which is very small, and are in perfect health ; 
their average height is about ten feet ; and, if any of 
the larger ones were detached, they would cover a 
space of twelve feet in diameter. Their stems arc not 
large ; the plants are bushes rather than ti-ees, for the 
branches spread in all directions from the root. I'hcse 
are propped up by stakes, but many of them are 
suffered to hang near the ground.” Mr. Keunard, 
to whom they belonged, informed Mr. Sabine, that 
though the cjuality varied, there always was a crop ; 
that the figs began to ripen in the end of August, or 
beginning of September, and continued during Oc- 
tober ; that the crop was generally from the spring 
figs, though occasionally a few of tiie autumn ones 
ripened ; that he manured the ground every autumn ; 
and that he pruned as little us possible. 

In the neighbourhood of Woilhing, and indeed 
along nearly all the south-east coast of Sussex, fig-^ 
trees are very common in the gardens. At Tarring 
(about two miles from Worthing) there is a remark- 
able plantation of figs, called by the inhabitants of 
that village, “ The Fig-garden.” The trees, which 
are about eighty in number, grow luxuriantly at in- 
tervals of about twelve feet, on the sides of the 
paths. They are about fifteen feet high ; and the 
steins are from six to eleven inches in diameter. 

saw them on the first of September, 1829, bear- 
^ a most abundant crop. The people to whom tlie 
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^rdeii belon^red knew nothing of the history of these 
trees ; but an old inhabitant of the village told us tliat 
he thought they had been planted about forty years. 

With the requisite degree of care, figs may be 
readily obtained in this country in a hothouse; but 
they reijuire a mode of cultivation so peculiar, that if 
it is wished to procure tliem in perfection they ought 
to be cultivated along with no other fruit, and then 
two or three crops may be gathered. 

Of the fig-tree, botanists now describe very many 
species. One of these, the banian tree (Ficus Indicd) 
deserves notice, not as a fruit tree, but from its being 
a sacred tree with the Hindoos in the East Indies, 
from the vast size that it attains, and from the singu- 
larity of its growth. The fruit docs not exceed that of 
a hazel nut in bigness ; but the lateral branches send 
down shoots which take root, till, in course of time, a 
single tree extends itself to a considerable groye. This 
remarkable tree was known to the ancients^ Strabo 
mentions that after the branches havd|extended about 
twelve feet horizontally, they shoot: down in the di- 
rection of the earth, and there root themselves ; and 
when they have attained maturity, they propagate 
onward in the same manner, till the whole becomes 
like a tent supported by many columns. This tree 
is also noticed by Pliny with a minute accuracy, 
which has been confirined by the observadous of 
modem travellers ; and Milton has rendered the de- 
scription of the ancient naturalist almost literally, in 
the following beautiful ])assage : — 

Branching so broad along, that in the ground 
The bending twigs take root ; and daughters grow 
About the mother tree ; a pillared shade, 

High over-arched, with echoing walks between. 

There oft the Indian herdsman, shunning heat, 

Shelters in cool ; and tends his pasturing herds 
At loop-holes cut through thickest shade.*’ 

Some specimens of the Indian fig-tree are mentioned 
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as bein^ of immense magnitude. One near Mangee» 
twenty miles to the westward of Patna, in Bengal, 
spread over a diameter of 370 feet The entire cir- 
cumference of the shadow at noon was 1116 feet, 
and it required 920 feet to surround the fifty or sixty 
stems by which the tree was supported. Another 
covered an area of 1700 square yards; and many of 
almost equal dimensions are found in different parts 
of India and Cochin China, where the tree grows in 
the greatest perfection. A particular account of the 
banian tree (sometimes called the pagod tree) is given 
ill Cordiner’s * Ceylon.’ Mr. Southey has also de- 
scribed it both in the spirit of a poet and a nahiratist 
The plate on page 2M, which is copied from Mr. 
Danicirs splendid work on • Oriental Scenery,’ well 
illustrates this description ; 

n *Twas a fair scene wherein they stood, 

A green and sunny glade amid the wood, 

And in the midst an aged Banian grew. 

It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree, 

For o'er the lawn, iiTegularl]f spread, 

Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head; 

And many a long depending shoot 
Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight, like a plummet, grew towards the ground. 

Some on the lower boughs, which crost their way, 
Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round, 

With many a ring and wild contortion wound ; 

Some to the passing wind, at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swung ; 

Others of younger growth, unmovM, were hung 
Like stone-drops from the cavern's fretted 
Beneath was smooth and fair to sight. 

Nor nor briers deform’d the natural fioor ; 

And^dlrbugh the leafy cope which bower’d it o'er 
Came gleams of checquer*d light. 

So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart 8 first impulse would be prayer*k’* - 


Curse of Kohama. 
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The Vine — Viiu vinifera. 

Of all the berries, the gra])e l»is in every ag^e been 
held the most in esteem. As istlie ease with thecere- 
alia, the early history of the vine is involved inobscu> 
rity. The cultivation of* the grape was, probably, 
amongst the earliest eilbrts of husbandry. “ And 
!Noah began to be an husbandman, and he planted 
a vineyard*.” According to the tradition of the 
Egyptians, Osiris first paid attention to the vine, 
and instructed other men in the manner of plant- 
ing and using it. The inhabitants of Africa ascribe 
the same gift to the ancient Bacchus. We find 
mention of the fermented juice of the grape as 
early as that of its cultivation. Wine was among 
the first oblations to the Divinity. “ Melchizedek, 
King of Salem, brought forth bread and wine, and 
he was the priest of the Most High Godf.** We 
may trace through all tlie most ancient records of tiie 
human rahl^, a conformity between the chief articles 
of subsistence, and the sacrifices to heaven. 

“ The vine,” says Humboldt, “ which we now cul- 
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tivate, does not belong to Europe ; it grows wild on 
the coasts of the Caspian Seti, in Armenia, and in 
Camniania. From Asia it passed into Greece, and 
thence into Sicily. The Phocflsans carried it into the 
south of France; the Romans planted it on the banks 
of the Rhine. The species of vites^ which are found 
wild in North America, and which gave the name of 
the land of the vine {JVineidaaidL) to the first part of 
the New Continent which was discovered by Euro- 
peans, arc very difierent from our miu vinifvra^r It 
is a popular error that the grape vine was common to 
both continents. 

It has been said that the vine was introduced into 
England by the Romans; but if so, it could not 
have been till near the close of their influence, for 
Tacitus mentions that it was not known when Agri- 
cola commanded in the island. At the invasion of 
the Anglo-Saxons, however, when the country had 
been under the Roman dominion four hundred years, 
and had received, during that long period, all the en- 
couragement which tliat people gave to the agricul- 
ture of their provinces, the vine, without doubt, was 
extensively cultivated. Vineyards are mentioned in 
the earliest Saxon charters, as well as gardens and 
orchards, “ and this was before the combating in- 
vaders had time or ability to make them, if they had 
not found them in the islandf.” In the Cottonian Ma- 
nuscripts, in the British Museum, there are some rude 
delineations in a Saxon calendar, which, in the month 
of February, represent men cutting or pruning trees, 
some of which resemble vines. King Edgar, in an old 
grant, gives the vineyard, situate at Wecet, together 
with the vine-dressers. In ‘ Domesday Book,’ vine- 
yards are noticed in several comities. According to 

* Geographic des Plantes, 4to., p.26. 
f Turner’s Anglo-Saxons, Appendix to vol. ii. 8vo. 
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WiHiam of Malmesbury, who flourished in the first half 
of the twelfth century, the culture of the vine had in 
his time arrived at such perfection w ithin the vale of 
Gloucester, that a sweet and palatable wine, little 
inferior to that of France,’* was made there in abun- 
dance. In the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
almost every large castle and monastery in Efigland 
had its vineyard. The land on the south side of 
Windsor Castle, now a pleasant green lawn, running 
from the town under the castle-wall, was a vineyard, 
of which a particular account may be seen in the 
* Archffiologia.’ At this period, wine yas made in 
England in considerable quantities; and yet the 
ini])ortation of foreign wines w'as very large. In the 
year 1272, London imported 3799 tuns; Southamp- 
ton and Portsmouth, 3147 ; and Sandwich, 1900*. 
In the time of Edward IIT., a tnide in Rhenish vrine 
was carried on between Hull and the ports of the 
Balticf. The vine> ards were, probably, continued till 
the time of the Reformation, when the ecclesisistical 
gardens were either neglected or destroyed ; and 
about this period, ale, which had been known in 
England for many centuries, seems to have super- 
seded the use of wine as a general beverage. This 
arose from the better cultivation of the country.' 
Under the feudal tenures, when the serfs were often 
suddenly compelled to follow their lords to battle, 
husbandi^, particularly the growth of grain, was 
fearfully neglected; and sometimes the most dreadful 
famines were the result The j>rices of wheat occa- 
sionally fluctuated from ten shillings to twenty pounds 
X)er quarter of modern moneyj . But when just princi- 
ples of tenancg#vierc established, so that the 'occupi^.; 
of the land cctlUdbe sure of appropriating to hiiiiself « 

^nderson’s History of Commerce, 
t Itymer’s Foedera. 

I Id 1270; jlybeiti wae £19 per quarter; in 1316; it was2<t 
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a fair proportion of the firuit of his labour, af^riculture 
bes^n to ilourisli. The cultivation of hops was revived* 
or introduced about the end of the fifWnth century. 
All these circumstances — the decay of the vineyards, 
the encouragement to the growth of grain, and the 
culture of hops — gradually tended to supersede the 
demand for wine, by offering a beverage to the people 
which was cheaper, and perhaps as exhilarating. Rit- 
son, a celebrated antiquary, has preserved a nide 
ballad of this period in praise of that beverage which 
was becoming the national favourite 

Biyng us riome no sydyr, nor no palde wyne ; 

For an that thou do shalt have Cryst's curse and mine ; 

But bryng us home good ale, and bryng us home good ale, 

And for our der lady’s love bryng us home good ale.*' 

We understand that on the southern coast of Der 
vonshire, possessing the mildest temperature of the 
English counties, there are still two or three vine- 
yanls, from which wine is commonly made. A vine- 
yard at the castle of Arundel, on the south coast of 
Sussex, was planted about the early part of the last 
century, and of' the produce there are reported to 
have been sixty pipes of wine in the cellars of the 
Duke of Norfolk, in 1763. This wine is said to have 
resembled Burgundy ; but the kind of grape and the 
mode of culture have not been particularly recorded. 
Whatever may have been the condition and qualities 
of the early English grapes employed in making 
wine, we know that they must have been ripened by 
the natural temperature of the climate, as artificial 
heat was not resorted to for the ripening of grapes 
tiM the early part of the last century ; and then the 
lieait was applied merely to the other side of the wall 
on which the vines were trained : Jior is it till about 
the middle of the same century that we have any 
account of vineS: being covered with glass. Professor 
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Mariyn is an advocate for the renewal of grape cul- 
ture in this country for wine. For that purpose he 
recommends tliat the vines should be trained very 
near the ground^ he haying found that, by this method 
of training, the berries were much increased in size, 
and also ripened earlier* Tlie same method is pur- 
sued in the northern part of France, where it is found 
to be successful. 

The culture of the grape, as an article of husbandry, 
extends over a zone about two thousand miles in 
breadth, that is, from about the twenty-first to the 
fiftieth degree of north latitude; and reaching in 
lengtii from the western shores of Pormgal, at least 
to the centre of Persia, and probably to near the 
sources of the Oxus and the Indus. Farther north 
than that, it does not ri])cn so as to he fit for the 
making of wine ; and farther south, it seems to be 
as much injured by the excessive heat. The best 
wines are made about the centre of the zone ; the 
wines towards the north lacing harsh and austere, 
and the grapes towards the south being better adapted 
for drying and preserving as raisins. Thus, in 
Spain, while the wine of Xeres, in the Sierra Morena 
(the real Sherry), is an excelleut wine, and while 
that of the ridge of Apulxarras, in Granada, is very 
tolerable, the grapes of the wann shores about Ma- 
laga, and in Yalentia, arc chiefly fit only for raisins. 
So, also, while the slopes of Etna, and those of the 
moujatains in Greece, furnish some choice vines, the 
grapes upon the low shores in those countries have 
also to be dried. It should seem, that the grapes are 
always the higher flavoured and the more vinous, the 
greater the natural temperature under which tlrey 
are ripened, but that an extreme heat throws the 
juice ipto the ace|()us fermentation before the vinous 
time to be matured. We have an analogous 
the fermentation of malt liquors in this coim- 
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try, which cannot be properly performed in the warm 
months. 

About eight thousand tons of raisins, or dried 
grapes, are annually imported into England, at a 
duty of about ^£1 60,000. A consideral^e quantity 
of undried grapes are also imported, principally from 
Portugal, in jars, among saw-dust. The value of 
those so imported is about £10,000. Tl^c cvrraiiU 
of commerce, which are so extensively used in Eng- 
land, and of which about six thousand tons are an- 
nually imported into this country, are small dried 
grapes, principally grown in tlie Ionian islands. 

Laborde, in his account of Spain, gives the fol- 
lowing description of the mode of drying raisins : — 
“ In the kingdom of Valencia they make a kind of 
ley with the ashes of rosemary and vine branches, 
to which they acid a quart of slaked lime. This ley is 
heated, and a vessel, full of holes, containing the 
grapes, is put into it. When the bunches are in the 
state desired, they are generally carried to naked 
rocks, where they are spread on beds of the field 
artemisia, and are turned every two or three days till 
they are dry. In the kingdom of Granada, particu- 
larly lowanls Malaga, they are simply dried in the 
sun, without any other preparation. The former 
have a more pleasing rind, but a less mellow sub- 
stance ; the skins of the latter are not so sugary, but 
their substance has a much greater relish ; therefore, 
the raisins of Malaga are preferred by foreigners, 
and are sold at a higher price : to this their quality 
may likewise contribute ; they are naturally larger, 
and more delicate, than those of the kingdom of 
Valencia.” 

A vineyard, associated as it is with all our ideas of 
beauty and plenty, is, in general, a disappointing 
object. The hop plantations of our own country 
axe far more picturesque. In France, the vines are 
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trained upon poles, seldom more than three or four 
feet in heif^ht ; and the pole-clipt vineyard” of 
poetry is not the most inviting* of real objects. In 
Spain, poles for supporting vines are not used ; but 
cuttings are plantecl, which are not permitted to grow 
very high, but gradually form thick and stout stocks. 
In Switzerland, and in the German provinces, the 
vineyards are as formal as those of France. ])ut in 
Italy is found the true vine of poetry, “ surrounding 
the stone cottage with its gii*dle, dinging its pliant 
and luxuriant branches over the rustic viranda, or 
twining its long garland from tree to tree*.” It 
was the luxuriance and the beauty of her vines and 
her olives that tempted the rude people of the North 
to pour down upon her fertile fields 

The prostrate South to the destroyer yields 
Her boasted titles and her gulden fields ; 

With grim delight the brood of winter view 
A brighter day, and heavens of azure hue, 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose, 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows f .” 

In Greece, too, as well as Italy, the shoots of the 
vines are either trained upon trees, or supported, so 
as to display all their Itixiiriaiice, upon a series of 
props. This was the custom of the ancient vine- 
growers ; and their descendants have preserved it in 
all its picturesque originality The vine-dressers 
of Persia train their vines to run up a wall, and curl 
over on the top. But the most luxurious cultivation 
of the vine iq |iot countries is where it covers the 
trellis-work i^hich surrounds a well, inviting tlie 
owner and. his family to gather beneath its shade. 
“The frii^VLl bough by a well” is of the highest 

^ The Alpenstock, by C. J. Liatrobe, 1829. 

Gray's Alliance of Education and Government. 

I See the second Georgic of Virgil. 
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The vine lasts to a considerable age; it spreads 
also to a large extent, or, when supported, rises to a 
great height Although it bears at three or four 
years plentifully, it is said that vineyards improve in 
quality till they are fifty years old*. Pliny mentions 
a vine which had attained the age of six hundred 
years. In France and Italy there are entire vine- 
yards still in existence, and in full bearing, which 
were in the same condition at least three centuries 
ago, and have so continued ever since. The slender 
steins of ordinary vines, when they have attained a 
oonsidcnible age, are remarkably tough and compact; 
and the timber of the very old ones in foreign coun- 
tries, which is occasionally of size enough for being 
sawn into planks, and being made into furniture and 
utensils, is almost indestructible. Strabo mentions 
an old vine which two men could not embrace. A 
single vine plant, which was trained against a row of 
houses at Northallerton, covered, in 1785, one hun- 
ilred and thirty-seven square yards. It was then 
about a hundred years old, and it increased in size 
afterwards ; but it is now dead. In 1785, the prin- 
cipal stem of this vine was about fifteen inches in 
diameter. 

Of the variety of the ^ne called the black Ham- 
burgli there are several remarkable trees in England, 
covering a great extent of surface, and bearing (under 
glass) a profusion of the finest fruit. Of these, among 
the most celebrated are the Hampton Court vine, and 
the vine at Valentines, in Essex. The Hanipton 
Court vine is in a grape-house on the. north side of 
the palace : it covers a surface of twenty-two feet by 
seventy-two, or 1694 square feet It is a most pro- 
ductive bearer, having seldom fewer than two thou- 
sand clusters upon it every season. In the year 1816, 
there were at least 2240, weighing each, on the 

= MiUer. 
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average, a pound ; so that tlie wliole crop weighed a 
ton, and, merely as an article of commerce, was 
worth upwards of £400. The Valentines vine ex- 
tends over a greater surface, and has a larger trunk, 
than that at Hampton Court ; but it is not, on the 
average of seasons, so productive. It has, however, 
been known to produce two thousand bunches of a 
pound each. 



Chapter III. 

PULPY FRUITS, BORNE BY SHRUBS AND TREES, CON- 
TINUED. — mulberry; currant; gooseberry; rasp- 
berry; strawberry; barberry; elder; bramble; 
CLOUD-BERRY ; BILBEIUIY ; GU ALTHERl A SHALLON. 



a. Currant, b, Gcosehcrry, c. Raspberry, d, Strausberry, 
e. Mulberry, 

The MialttiRRY— Mortts nigra. 

The mulberr5’-tree appears to have formed an ob- 
ject of cultivation at a very early period in the western 
parts of Asia, and in Europe. Tlie attention there 
bestowed upon it must have been solely on account 
of its fruit; for the knowledge of the mode of rearing 
silk-worms was confined to the peojile of cenijal and 
southern Asia tUl the sixth century. We read in 
the Psalms that the Almighty wrath destroyed the 
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“mulberry-trees with frost;” anil this must have 
been recorded as a remarkable instance of the divine 
displeasure, for the mulberry is universally known 
not to put forth its buds and leaves till the season is 
so far advanced that, in the ordinary course of events: 
there is no inclement weather to be apprehended 
It has therefore Ijeen called the wisest of trees ; anc^ 
in heraldry it is adopted as “ an hieiuglyphic of 
wisdom, whose property is to speak and to do al 
things in opportune season*.” In the history of the: 
wars of David with the Philistines, the mulberry^ 
tree is mentioned as a familiar object Pliny says o* 
it, somewhat questionably, that “ when it begins tc 
bud, it despatches the business in one night, and that 
with so much force, that their breaking forth may be 
distinctly heard.” Thunberg, an oriental traveller, 
tells us, which is still mote extraordinary, that tht 
sheath which encloses the flower of the talipot pain: 
bursts with an explosion like the report of a cannon 
III this country, there are many old mnllierry-trees 
of large dimensions, and remarkable also for tlu 
quantity of fruit they bear. It is probable that souk 
of these old trees were planted at the latter end o 
the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeentl 
centuries ; for J ames I. endeavoured to render tin 
cultivation of the tree general, in the same way tha 
Henry IV. had laboured to introduce it in France 
Tlie first mulberry-trees of En^nd are said to havi 
been planted at Sion House, t^Pfseat of the Duke o 
^Northumberland,, in 1548 ; arid the trees, tliougl 
decayed in the'‘trunk, still bear fruit. Mulberry 
gardens were ,c]^mon in the seventeenth century 
in the ncighbipurhood of London ; but either iron 
the climate, dir the prejudices of the people, th 
growth of silk never prospered. The mulbeny i 
distinguished for the freility with which it may b 

* Gttillim's Dbplay of Heraldry. 
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propap^ted. A cutting^ from a tree which has borne 
fruit will soon become a vigorous plant. It is re- 
corded that, at Bnicc Castle, at Tottenham, an im- 
mense branch being torn off by the wind from an 
old mulberry-tree, about forty years ago, the branch 
was thrust into the ground, and flourished. It is 
now a handsome tree. That part of the trunk of the 
old tree which lost the branch is covered with lead. 
But at the same time the mulberry has been also re- 
markable for not producing fruit till the trees have 
acquired a considerable age ; and this circumstance 
has materially affected its cultivation as a fruit tree. 
The same objection has applied to the walnut 
Recent exiieriments, however, have shewn that, by 
proper culture, both the mulberry and the walnut 
may be made to produce fruit at three years old. 

A particular description of the mulberry as a tim- 
ber tree has been already given and its important 
services to the arts in the rearing of silk-wonns has 
also been noticed. The soil principally cultivated 
for fruit is the black mulberry {Mortis nigra\ al- 
though the fruit of the white, Tartarian, red, and 
Peiisylvanian sjiecies (of the white particularly) “ are 
of sufficient consequence to merit a place in a list of 
edible fruits t” The black mulberry is a hardy tree ; 
and, as the berries are abundant, and of very whole- 
some quality, while the wood makes excellent timber, 
and the leaves are adapted for the feeding of silk- 
worms as well as ^jfose of the white mulberry, it de- 
serves more attention than it generally receives. 

The mulberry is the latest tree to put forth its 
leaves ; and it drops every leaf on the first night of 
severe frost Some trials have been made of mul- 
berries trained against a south wall, and the result 
has been a great improvement in the fruit. 

* Timber Trees, p. 141. 
t HortiruUurai Society's Fruit Catalogue. 
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The Currant and Gooseberry — Ribcs. 

The currant was formerly erroneously held to 
be the Corinthian p^rape dep^enerated. It is now- 
considered as a native of this country, the red 
(^Ribes rtibrum) beinp^ found growinj^ naturally 
in many places both of England and Scotland, and 
the white being merely a variety of the red. Mr. 
Alton, in his Hortus Kewensis, is of opinion that it 
is a native production. Its name, however, being 
the same as the small seedless grape of the Levant 
(jCorinth)^ is against this theory ; and in ‘ Dodoen’s 
History of Plants,’ translated in 1578, it is called 
“ the red beyond-sea gooseberry.” The white, 
having the most delicate flavour, is most in request 
for the dessert The* red is principally used in the 
preparation of jellies ; and the white is converted 
into wine, which, witii flue fruit, and using the juice 
alone, or only with sugar, without any mixture of 
spirits or of water, may, when kept to a proper age, 
be made to equal some of the inferior wines from the 
grape. For pastry, the currant is amongst the most 
valuable of the British fruits, being easily preserved, 
and growing in suificient abundance, on account of 
its hardiness, to otfer a cheap luxury to the humblest 
classes. This bush forms the principal ornament of 
some of those neat cottages which are or were the 
peculiar characteristic of England; and which it 
would be wise, as well as benevolent, in the landlords 
to multiply, if they could steadily keep out of them 
all who were unable to maintain themselves. In 
parts of the country where it is the custom to train 
the currant against the walls of the house, its rich 
dark leaves, and its brilliant fruit, growing over tlie 
latticed window, otter almost as pleasing a picture as 
the vines of Italy. 

The Black CurrarU {Ribes nigrum) is supposed to 
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be a native of Britain ; or, at all events, the period 
of its introduction is unknown. The berries are 
hirn*er than tliose of the red or llie white, but they 
arc not so juicy ; and the crop upon a single bush is 
less abundant. Their taste is peculiar, and to some 
disagreeable ; they are supposed to have medicinal 
qualities which do not belong to the other species of 
currants. They answer well for tarts and puddings ; 
they can be made into a very pleasant jelly, which, 
ill village pharmacy, is recommended in cases of sore 
throat ; and they make q vjery good rob (souring) for 
flavouring liquors. Th^ Jleaves of the black currant 
iiave a strong taste, espcilhlly in the early part of the 
season ; apd if a small |^|^on be mixed with black 
tea, the flavour is changed to one resembling that of 
green. On this account, it is suspected that those 
leaves are pretty extensively used in the adulteration 
of tea, — the coarser sort of black lieing coloured 
green by moistening it with vinegar, laying it upon 
heated plates of copper till it be shrivelled into small 
balls, and mixing it with black currant leaves, which 
have also been shrivelled by heat. If this process 
has been employed the tea will discolour a silver 
spoon. 

There are thirty-five varieties of the currant speci- 
fied ill the fruit catalogue of the Horticultural So- 
ciety; but there is perhaps no class of fruits in which 
so much ignorance exists os to the merits and dit- 
fcrcnce of tlie varieties. It is stated to be impossible 
to obtain the difterent kinds with certainty from the 
nurseries. 

The Gooseberry (Ribes grossularid)^ if not a native 
of Britain, is yet a finit much better adapted to 
cold than to warm climates. It was cultivated here 
in » the time of Tusscr, a writer on husbandry^ 
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who flourished in the reign of Henry VIIL He 
says, 

The barbery, respis*, and gooseberry too, 

Look now to bo planted as other things do.” 

In the south of Europe, it is small, tasteless, and 
neglected; and though it grows to a large size in the 
warmer parts of England, its flavour there is very in- 
ferior to that which it has 'in Scotland. Even in that 
country, the flavour seems to increase with the cold ; 
for if there be warmth enough for bringing gooseber- 
ries to maturity and ripening them, the farther north 
they are grown the better. The market-gardeners 
about Edinburgh pay mucli attention to the culture 
and kinds of their gooseberries ; but they are never 
equal in flavour to those which are grown at Dun- 
dee, Aberdeen, or Inverness. 

In England, the Lancashire gooseberries arc the 
fliiest in appearance. They are very large; but 
their flavour is far inferior to that of the Scotch. 
Perhaps the inferiority of the English berries may 
be in great part owing to the large sorts that are 
cultivated, — ^the finest, even in Scotland, being those 
tliat are of a middle size. 

Gooseberries are of various colours, — white, yel- 
low, green, and red ; and of each colour there are 
many sorts. If, however, any particular sort be 
wished to be preserved, it must be done by cuttings, 
because the seeds of any one sort are apt to produce 
not only all the known sorts, but new ones. In 
almost all fruit trees, indeed, that run into sorts, the 
only way of securing a favourite sort is by budding, 
||rafting, ' or planting cuttings. The bud or the 
branch does not change, but the seed does ; and 
'most of the varieties of apples called pippins have 
'been obtained by sowing the seeds or pips of other 
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sorts. It is generally supposed that this is effected 
by variation of soil and climate ; and as it is well 
known that every cultivated vegetable degenerates 
when repeatedly sown in the same soil, it is by no 
means improbable that the quality of fruit trees might 
be very much improved by raising them from the 
seed, in situations as different as possible from those 
in which the seed is produced. 

. The gooseberty plant, under favourable circum- 
stances, will attain a considerable age, and grow 
to a great size. At Duffield, near Derby, there 
waS| in 1821, a bush ascertained to have been 
planted at least forty-six years, the branches of 
which extended twelve yards in circumference. At 
the garden of the late Sir Joseph Banks, at Overton 
Hall, near Chesterfield, there were, at the same 
time, two remarkable gooseberry plants, trained 
against a wall, measuring each upwards of fifty feet 
from one extremity to the other*. 

The yellow gooseberries have, in general, a more 
rich and vinous flavour than the white ; they are, on 
that account, the best for the dessert, and also for 
being fermented into wine. When the sort is choice, 
and >vell picked, so that none of the fruit is damaged, 
or over or under rip^And when the wine is properly 
made, it often puzs^e^ mi unpractised taste to distin- 
guish the wine of |}m^^$est yellow gooseberries from 
champaign. It has*the flavour and colour, and it 
mantles like the best of the foreign wine. 

Generally speaking, the green gooseberries are in- 
ferior to the yellow, and even to the white : many of 
them, however, run large, and are used for the sake 
of appearance. Large gooseberries in general, and 
large green ones in particular, are thick in the husk, 
and contain less pulp than those of a smaller size ; 
while the flavour is in general rich in proportion to 


tiort. Trans, vol. v. 
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the thinness of the husk. Some of the lar^r gfreens, 
especially those that are smooth, gourd-shapei and 
of a brownish tinge, are almost tasteless, or even dis- 
agreeable. 

The red gooseberries ere very various in flavour, 
but are commonly more acid than the others. The 
same may be said of most other fruits ; and it agrees 
with the well-known fact that acids change the vege-. 
table blues to red. In many fruits, and the goose- 
berry ill particular, the amber colour is accomxiaiiied 
by the richest vinous flavour, while the white tends 
to insipidity. When the green is deep and j)ure, 
sweetness seems to be the leading characteristic, as 
in the Gascoigne gooseberry, the green-gage plum, 
and the small green summer pear, know^u in Scotland 
by the name pf the “ Pinkey green.” Among the 
red gooseberries there are, however, many exceptions. 
Some of the older and smaller red sorts (especially lliat 
known by the name of the “ old ironmonger*’) are 
very sweet. It would be unavailing to fix upon any 
particular kind of gooseberry as the best, as every 
year produces new varieties. In the fruit catalogue 
of the Horticultural Society there are nearly two hun- 
dred kinds enumerated, of which about a hundred 
and fifty are the large Lancashire gooseberries. 

The cultivation of gooseberries forms a pleasing occu- 
pation amongst the manufacturers of that part of the 
kingdom ; and the custom has doubtless a tendency 
to improve both the health and the morals of the 
people. Any pursuit which makes men acquainted 
with the peculiarities of vegetable economy, in how- 
ever small a degree, has a beneficial ctfect upoji the 
hi^rtand understanding; and it is certainly better lor 
weavers and nailers to vie with each other in raising 
.^.tlie largest gooseberries, than in tliose games of 
chance, or cruel sports, to which the few leisure hours 
of thi^ working classes are too often devoted. Tlie 
one is a rational and innocent emulation ; the other^ 
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a des^ding or a brutal indulgence. 

The names of thfit^iujashirc gooseberries are indica- 
tive of their hnmi^^giii. — “ Jolly Miner,” “ Jolly 
Painter,’* “ Lancashfiha Lad,” “ Pastime,” “ Top 
Sawyer,” and so forth, may appear odd to a foreigner; 
but they are characteristic of the manners of the 
country in which they are produced, as the high- 
sounding titles which distinguish the fruits of other 
nations are indicative of theirs. 

The goosel)eiTy shows of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Staffordshire, Warwickshire, and other manufacturing 
counties, arc conducted with great system ; and an 
annual account of them, forming a little volume, is 
printed mid published at Manchester. The heaviest 
gooseberry which appears to have received a prize, 
was exhibited at the Shakspeare Tavern, Nantwich, 
in 1825: it weighed 31 dwts. 16 grains. The prizes 
given on these occasions are adapted to the manners 
of the homely people who contend for them, being 
generally either a pair of sugar-tongs, a copper tea- 
kettle (the favourite prize), a cream-jug, or a comer 
cupboard. The proceedings of these contests, and 
the arrangements for future years, ai*e registered with 
as much precision as the records of horse-racing; 
and, doubtless, the triumphs which are thus handed 
down to the collier’s or the weaver’s children, by the 
additions which the goodmaii makes to his household 
ornaments, are as deeply valued as the “ gold cups” 
of Newmarket. 

The Raspberry^ — Ruhmidmus, 

This plant obtains its common name from the rough 
and bristly appearance of the fruit. The French call 
the raspberry “ Ronce du Mont Ida,” (in common 
])arlance, “ Framboise,”) considering it a native of 
that classic ground, for which they have the autho- 
rity of Pliny. The root is perennial and spread- 
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but the stems last only two years. Both the 
reel and the white varieties arc natives of Britain, 
and prefer situations that are sliaded and rather moist. 
The uses of the rasplx;rry, both for tlw tabh and for 
sweetmeats, are well known. Thoiif^h the flavour of 
raspberries is peculiar, it is one which is very ^*0110- 
rally liked ; but it is the most fleeting with which we 
are acquainted. Even a few hours will dimiuish it ; 
and if the berries be kept for two or three days, the 
flavour is almost entirely ^one. Even on the hush, the 
flavour does not continue above two or three days after 
the fruit is ri])e. Raspberries, indeed, to be cjijoyed 
in perfection, should be eaten from the bush. Tiiey 
require less attendance than almost any other fruit ; 
and if the twice-bearing kind be mixed with the others, 
they may be continued till November. The shrubs 
come into full bearing about three years after the 
planting of the stools or roots, and they last good for 
about tliree years more, at the end of which they 
begin to degenerate. The common mode of propa- 
gation is by cuttings, which should always be taken 
from plants that are in their prime bearing condition, 
on or about the fourth year after they ore planted. A 
quantity of peat or bog-earth greatly iinj)roves both 
the size and the flavour of raspberries. New varieties 
may easily be obtained from the seed, the plants raised 
from which begin to bear the second year. Them 
are thirty-five varieties of raspberry mentioned in the 
Fruit Catalogue of the Horticultural Society; of 
which the difterences in quality are very considerable. 
Gardeners in general appear to have paid too little 
attention t o these difterences. 

The Strawberry — Fragaria vesca. 

No vegetable production of the colder latitudes, 
or which can be ripened in those latitudes without 
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the assistance of artificial heat, is at all comparable 
with tlic strawberry in point of flavour; and, if 
the soil and situation be properly adapted to it, the 
more cold the climate, indeed the more bleak and 
elevated, the more delicious is the berry. The fine 
aroma of the strawlierry is not quite so evanescent 
as that of the raspbenry; but it is by no means 
durable, and the berries can be had in ab^3olute 
perfection only when taken from the plants, and in 
dry weather, for a very slight shower will render 
the strawberry comparatively flavourless. The soils 
and situations in which the strawberry and the 
raspberry come to the greatest perfection are the 
very opposites of each other. The strawberry, in 
all its varieties, certainly in all the finest of them, 
is a sort of rock plant ; and soil which contains a 
good deal of decomposed rock, more especially if 
that rock be greenstone, or any other containing 
much clay, produces fruit of the finest flavour. 
Tlie places where the strawberry is the finest, as 
raised for the market, and of course as produced at 
the least expense of artificial culture, are probably 
Kiiinhiirgh and Dundee, at both of which the soil 
is of the description menfipnf^. 

The strawberry is very widely diffused, being found 
in most parts of the wc^dd, especially in Europe and 
America. Its common name is peculiar to England, 
and is supposed to have been derived from the custom 
of laying straw under strawberry plants when their 
fruit begins to swell. Others, however, contend it is 
drayherty^ from its trailing along the ground. The 
gardener of Sir Joseph Banks revived this old me- 
thod with advantage. The fruit was known in Lon- 
don, as an article of ordinary consumption, in the time 
of Henry VI. In a poem of that age, called ‘ Lon- 
don Lyckpeny,’ by John Lidgate, who died about 
1483, we find the following lines : — 
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Then unto London I dydc me hyc, 

Of all the land it bearyeth tlic prysc ; 

* Code pesRodc,* owne began to cry — 

* Strabery rype, and cherrys in the ryse.* ” 

It is mentioned by HolUnshed, atid the fact has 
been draifiatised by Shakspearc, that Glo’stor, when 
he w'aa contemplating the death of Hastings, asked 
the bishop of Ely for strawberries : — 

“ My lord of Ely, when I was last in Holboni, 

I savr good strawberries in your garden there.** 

The palace and garden of the bishop occni)ied the 
site which is now Ely-place. 

The cultivation of the strawberry, at the present time, 
is very extensive in the iieighhourhotKl of London. 
The largest quantities, and tie finest sorts, are grown 
at Isleworth and Twickenham. One of the most 
remarkable examples of the ])C)wer of the human 
body in the endurance of great and continued fatigue, 
is shewn by the strawberry women, who, during 
the season, carry a heavy basket on the head twice, 
daily from Twickenham to Covent CJarden, walking 
upwanls of forty miles. Fatigue like this would soon 
destroy a horse ; but these women, wlio come pur- 
I)Osely from Wales and the collieries, endure the 
labour for weeks, without injury or complaint 

The common wood stmwberry (which was pro- 
bably the earliest cultivated) has the leaves rather 
small, the runners (at the joints of which the new 
plants are produced) slender, and often of a j)urple 
colour. The fruit is small, and generally red, hnt 
without much flavour, owing to its being shaded 
from the sun. When brought out of the shade, or 
in countries where the influence of the sun is more 
powerful, both its size and flavour are very much 
improved; and though not the handsomest, it becomes 
far from the worst of the cultivated sorts. There is 
a variety of the wood strawberry a good deal paler, 
Jxfth in the leaves and the fruit, than the one how 
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mentioned, which also ripens later in the season ; but 
it is by no means productive, and is accordiiig;ly nut 
much cultivated. 

The Alpine strawberry is, in its native situation, a 
more \ ipjorous plant, and produces larger aiiid more 
highly flavoured fruit than the common one of the 
woods. It is often much darker in the colour than 
any of the other strawberries ; and when it is so, the 
flavour has a sharpness bordering upon austerity. — 
Still, however, it is an excellent fruit ; and it has this' 
advantage, that it continues bearing from June until 
stopped by the frost ; and, in very open seasons, fruit 
has been gathered from it at C^hristinas. 

The liautbois was the first known of the larger 
variety of strawberry. Its history has never been well 
ascertained, though it is generally believed to be the 
uiouuiuin strawberry of Bohemia, and to have been 
first improved b\ cultivation in France. The hautbois 
is very prodiK^tivc; and the fruit is highly flavoured, 
witli a peculiar kind of perfume; but some care is 
necessary in order to prevent the plants froni dege- 
nerating. The tianie of this strawberryiriar probably 
derived from the circumstance of the scape^ which 
bears the fruit standing higher than the Icavi^, and, 
coiisec|iientIy, being cijU^d hautbois (higli^'WCod). It 
is not improbable, however, that its origil^Jocality 
ill the hi^h woods of Bohemia may have Suggested 
the name. In the old gardening books it is written 
hautboi , 

In the early part of the last century, the Alpine 
strawberry of Chili was introduced into the Royal 
Gardens at Paris, and from thence found its way over 
many parts of Europe. It grew to a very large size, 
and had a finer colour than the hautbois ; but in the 
southern countries of Europe it was soon neglected, 
l^ause it ran greatly to leaves, produced compara- 
tively little fruit, and what it did produce was defi- 
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cicnt in flavour. The old scarlet strawberry,” 
wliich was an original introduction from North 
America, has been an inhabitant of our gardens for 
nearly two hundred years. The “ old black straw- 
berry,” an unproductive sort, has been long known in 
England. The “ Chinese” and the “ Surinam” straw' 
l)erries arc of considerable antiquity amongst us. 
The “ old pine, or Carolina,” has been cultivated and 
highly prized by the English growers, for many 
years. 

Since attention began to be paid to the culture 
of strawberries, tlie number of varieties has been 
greatly increasc'd. The Hritish strawberries are di- 
vided into scarlet, black, pine, hautbois, green, 
alpine and wood, according to a classificatioii in a 
valuable paper in the sixth volume of the Horticultural 
Transac^tioiis. Of these varieties, the pine is the most 
esteemed. It is a native of Louisiana and of Vir 
ginia. Its colour is a deep red on both sides; 
and it is the most rich and highly flavourt»d of all 
strawl)erries, constituting the most valuable variety 
that has yet been discovered. 

The Barberry — Berheris vulgaris. 

This tree is a native originally of the eastern 
countries, though it is now found in most parts oi 
Europe, where it thrives best u]>ou light and chalky 
soils. It grew formerly wild, in great quantities; 
in the hedgerows of England, but has been uni 
versally banished, from a general belief that its pro 
sence is injurious to the growth of corn. Duhamel 
Broussonet, ^d other scientific writers, treat this be- 
lief as a prejudice. It should, however, be 

remarked* the fructification of the barberry if 
incomplqt^^U^lcss the stamens be irritated by insects 
when the Aments suddenly contract in a most re 
markablf; manner towards the germ. * The flowerf 
are, by a beautiful arrangement of nature 
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a. Mldur-bcrry. b. Chud-herry^ e. Jirnmblc -berry » d. Bilberry, 

peculiarly attractive to insects ; and thus the barberry 
may become injurious to iieighboiiriiigf plants. The 
berries grow in bunches, and are so very acid, that 
they are seldom eaten ; but with the requisite quan- 
tity of sii^r they make an excellent jelly. 

Thk Elder — Sambucus, 

The elder is a native of this country ; is very gene- 
rally didiised ; grows with singular rapidity, though 
if never arrives at great size ; and endures the most 
bleak situations, though in the northern parts of 
Scotland the fruit seldom ripens. The berries of the 
elder are fermented into a wine, which, when spiced 
and drunk warm, is a pleasing winter beverage. They 
are supposed to contain a portion of the narcotic 
principle. The black variety is chiefly cultivated 
for this purpose ; but the berries of the yellow and 
green are also applicable to wine making. There is 
also an elder jftower wine, with a flavour resembling 
Frontignac. 

^ The elder-tree flirnishes the unscientific prac- 
titioner of the healing art with many of the most 
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approved remedies ; and perhaps not without reason. 
Bocrhaave, the great physician, is said to have re- 
garded the elder with such reverence, for its medi- 
cinal virtues, tliat he sometimes took off his hut in 
passing a tree of this species. 

The Bramble — Rvbus fruticosns. 

Though the bramble is rather annoying with its 
long trailing stems and its sharp thorns, the fniit, 
commonly called blackberry^ is perhaps in its wild 
state (and it does not need to be cultivated) among 
the best, and certainly it is the most abundant, of our 
native berries. The bramble prefers a soil that is 
moderately good ; but, it is found in every situation, 
except marshes, to the borders of which it creeps 
very close. On the slopes of the Welsh mountains, 
more especially in Denbighshire, the bramble berry 
grows to the size of a middling gooseberry ; and in 
a dry and sunny autumn is really an excellent fruit 
Pliny mentions the mulberry gi’owingon a brier, which 
probably was a line blackberry. In England there 
are a number of species confounded under the names 
of ruhm frutiemm^ and ruhus corylifolimy that vary 
very much in the quality of their fruit, some of them 
really deserving cultivation. The family of brambles 
is divided into those with upright steins, those w^ith 
prostrate stems, and those with lierbaceous stems. 

There is another species of bramble, the Arctic or 
Dwarf crimson (JRubus arcticus,) This is a small 
species, and a native of the coldest regions of the 
world. Its fruit, however, is exceedingly delicious ; 
andrwere it possible to cultivate it in any habitable 
it would be a most important addition 

I garden^ berries. We have nut heard of its 
UtMi having been found eitlier in England or In the 
Welsh mountains ; and in Scotland it grows only in 
the most wild and elevated situations. Some of the 
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Scottish horticulturists have tried to raise it from the 
seed, and have, we believe, obtained plants ; though 
the fruit, when they bore any, has been tasteless, 
and the plants themselves are preserved alive 
with difficulty. The Arctic berry, which grows in 
the wildest and most exposed districts of Lapland, 
sometimes offered to Liiin^i3%he only food which he 
found in his perilous / in those dreary re- 

gions; and he thus speaks^ol^Kt'with much feeling : — 
1 should be ungratefid^^tOwards this beneficent 
plant, which often, when 1 was almost prostrate with 
iiunger and fatigue, restored me with the vinous 
necter of its berries, did 1 not bestow on it a full 
description -i .; 5 r> 

* < 

Thb Clouo-Berrv — RuhmnfiamtBmorus^ 

This is another mountainous berry, which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to cultivate. A single berry grows 
on the top of the stem. These berries are much 
more numerous than the former, tiiough, like them, 
they are found only in very elevated and exposed 
situations— on the sides of the loftiest mouiiUiins in 
Scotland. The berries are about the size of small 
'Strawberries, and the flavour is exceedingly fine, su- 
])erior to that of any of the strawberries, as found 
wild ill this country, and having a sharpness which 
does not belong even to the best of those which are 
cultivated. They remain in season for about a month ; 
and, during that time, the Highlanders, in the dis- 
tricts where they are found, (for they are by no means 
generally diffused over the Highlands,) collect them 
in considerable quantities, anil make them iiito excel- 
lent preserves. In tlie east, as well as the north, the 
wild berries of the mountains and vallies, which na- 
ture ofiers in such abundance for a short season, are 
thus used by man: 

Flora Lapponica. 
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With rich conserve of Visna cherries. 

Of orange flowers, and of those berries 
That, wild and fresh, the young gazelles 
Feed oft in Erab*s rocky dells*.” 

In more northern countries the cloud-berry is still 
more abundant, so much so as to justify the enco- 
mium passed on it by the poet, v^hile speaking of 
those dreary lands :-r- 

Ever enduring snows, perpetual shades 
Of darkness, would congeal the living blood. 

Did not the arctic tract spontaneous yield 
A cheering purple berry, big with wine.” 

In the northern parts of Sweden and Norway, and 
in Lapland, even to the North Cape, the cloud-berry, 
grows in such abundance as to be an article of ex- 
tensive commerce. Great quantities of it are sent 
every autumn to the Swedish capital, and to the 
southern parts of that country, where they are used 
in a variety of ways ; and, in fact, it forms the prin- 
cipal fruit that they have. 

Dr. Clarke notices the value of this berry in his 
travels:—** In woods, and moist situations near the 
river, we found the Rubus chamtemortis still in flower. 
The Swedes call it Hiortron; the Laplanders give it 
the name of Latoch ; the inhabitants of Westro- 
Bothnia call it Snotter; and in Norway its appella- 
tion is Multebsear. The same plant is found upon 
some of the highest mountains, and in some of the 
peat-bogs of the north of England ; on which ac- 
count, perhaps, it is called cloud-berry in our island 4 
but it is not likely that its fruit ever attains the same 
degree of maturity and perfection in Great Britain 
as in Lapland, where the sun acts with such, power ;; 
during the summer. Its medicinal properties have 
certainly been overlooked, ounng, perhaps, either to 
this circumstance, or to its rarity in Great Britain. 

Moore*ft UUa Rookh. 
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The fruit is sent in immense quantities, in autumn, 
from all the north of the f^ulph of Bothnia to Stock- 
holm, where it is used for sauces, and in making; 
vinegar*.” 

Our English traveller, as appears by the following 
passage, was under greater obligations to the cloud- 
berry than the Swedish naturalist to the other species 
of Arctic fruit : — 

“ Mr. Grape’s children came into the room, bring- 
ing with them two or three gallons of the fruit of the 
cloud-berry, or Rubus chamamonts. This plant 
grows so abundantly near the river, that it is easy to 
gather bushels of the fruit. As the large berry ripens, 
which is as big as the top of inan’s thumb, its 
colour, at first scarlet, becomes yitkw. When eaten 
with sugar and cream, it is and delicious, 

and tastes like the large Aifietiiiiail «hdutboy^straw- 
berries. Little did the "author 4Abin of the blessed 
effects he was to experience by tasting of the offering 
brought by these little children ; who, proud of having 
their gifts accepted, would gladly run and gather 
daily a fresh supply ; which was as often blended 
with cream and sugar by the hands of their mother ; 
until at last he {)erceived that his fever rapidly abated*; 
his spirits and his appetite returned; and, when, 
sinking under a disorder so obstinate that it seemed 
to be incurable, the blessings of health were restored 
to him, where he liad reason to believe he should 
have found his grave. The symptoms of amend- 
ment were almost instantaneous after eating of these 
berries f.” 

The Bilberry, or Bleaberry— F accimum myrUUus, 

This berry otows plentifully on heaths and waste 
pl^s; and though it does not live in situations, as 

» Clarke’s Travels, vob U. pp,371,2. flbid. p. 470,1, 
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cold as those that have been mentioned, it is very 
hardy. It is a handsome berry, with a delicate 
bloom when in perfection; but it is tender, and, 
when kept for some time, ferments. In some of the 
pine forests in Scotland it grows to the lieight of 
three feet ; and there are places where the pedes- 
trian can pull haiidfids of berries as large as the 
common black currant of the ganleiis. 

Two other species of Foccinif/m, the black whortle- 
berry, and the red (the cranberry) are common 
enough in some parts of this country. One, if not 
both of these, grows most readily in moist situa- 
tions, such as the dry patches in peat-bogs. Tusser 
mentions “ hurtil-berries” amongst* the cultivati*rl 
ihiitsofhis time. These were, {lerhaps, confounded 
with the fruit of the brambles. “ Dewberries” 
(though supposed by some to be gooseberries) were* 
formerly amongst the delicacies of fruit, if we may 
judge from the celebrated passage in Midsummer^s 
Night’s Dream 

** Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes^green figs, and mulberries.’* 

The red cranberry (Vaednium vitin ideea)^ of 
which the berries arc excellent, has borne fruit abun- 
dantly under cultivation. The berries of the Penn- 
sylvanian Vaednium are very ornamental. 

This genus of berries is very abundant in North 
America, and also in the iiortliern parts of Russia 
The American cranberry (jraccinium macrocarpm) 
forms a considerable article of commerce ; and, as 
does not appear to be the case with some others of 
|*'the genus, it may be cultivated to ad\antagc on the 
\iaTgins of ponds, and in other moist situations. 
The importation of cranberries to this country is 
about 30,000 gallons annually, the duty being six- 
pence per gallon. This species has been grown in 
England 
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Gu\ltheria Shallon. 

This is a new and interesting berry, recently 
found on the north-west coast of America. Mr. D. 
Douj^las, an indefatigable naturalist, whom we have 
already mentioned in the Part on Timber Trees, sent 
the seeds of this plant home in 1825 to the Horti- 
cultural Society, in the discharge of his duty as col- 
lector to that establishment. These plants, now 
growing in the gardens of the Horticultural Society, 
promise remarkably well; and if the fruit shall equal 
in size that of their preserved specimen, the Qual- 
iheria will be among the handsomest of the berries. 
Mr. Douglas has thus dcscrilied the Gualthcria Shallon 
in that pleasing work, ‘ Lqddiges’ Botanical Cabinet 
— “ In its natural state it is a most graceful spreading 
shrub, from four to ten feet iiigh, and exceeding that, 
when growing on stumps; of decayed pines. It 
flowers from April through the summer; and the 
fruit, which is good, is ripe from July to October, 
It is very abundant, and much esteemed by . the in- 
habitants, who dryitiu tlie sun, and sometimes make 
it into a kind of cake, for winter use. It will, I 
doubt not, become a valuable addition to the dessert, 
and, probably, be useful for making wine, as it pos- 
sesses a great portion of saccharine jelly. I have seen 
it from forty to forty-five degrees north latitude; and, 
according to Mr. Meiizies, who discovered it, and 
Dr. Scouler, it is plentiful at Nootka Sound. It is 
exclusively confined to the mountainous, woody parts 
of the coast, being rarely seen above one hundred 
miles from it, or beyond the influence of the sea 
breeze. The young shoots are the favourite winter 
food of the elk and other kinds of deer.” 
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PULPY FRUITS BORNE BY HERBACEOUS PLANTS.— 

melon; cucumber; gourds; love-apple; egg- 
plant. 

The pulpy fruits that are borne by herbaceous plants 
principally belong to three genera. They are all 
annuals, and some of them grow to an immense 
size. Each of the genera, besides the esculent spe- 
cies, contains many that are merely curiosities ; and 
among them tliere are some that have powerful me- 
dicinal qualities, and others that are poisonous. The 
melon and cucumber belong to the genus Cucumis ; to 
which also belongs the CuciimiH ColocynthU, a native 
of Turkey, which yields the colocynth of medicine. 
To the genus Cucurbita belong the water-melon, the 
pumpkin, the suecada, or vegetable marrow, the 
squash, and the calabash; and to the genus Solanum 
the varieties of love-apple and egg-plant. Of these, 
several are not used as food in England, though all 
of them bear fruit, and inaiiy of them in the open 
air ; but in regions more favourable to their growth, 
or where other esculent substances are less abundant, 
they are all more or less used as food. 

The Melon — Cucumis melo. 

The melon is the richest and most highly flavoured 
of all the fleshy fruits. It is often said to be a native 
of the central parts of Asia, and to liave been first 
brought into Europe from Persia ; but the date of 
: its first culture is so remote, that there is no certain 
knowledge on the subject. Pliny and Columella 
describe the fondness of the Emperor Tiberius for 
melons, and detail the contrivances by which they 
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were procured for him at all seasons. Stoves ap- 
pear to have been used in this process ; so that 
Ibrcing-houses were not unknown to the Romans. 
The melon has certainly been generally cultivated 
in England since about the middle of the sixteen^ 
century; how much earlier is not known. It is 
highly probable that those ecclesiastics who paid 
such attention to the other fruits grown in Italy 
and France, would not neglect one so delicious as 
the melon ; and it is distinctly said by a writer on 
Rritish Topography, Gough, that the cultivation of 
the melon in England preceded the wars of York 
and Lancaster, but that it was destroyed in the 
times of civil trouble that succeeded. It is proliable, 
however, that the melon was confounded wth the 
pumpkin by Uie earlier writers whom Gough con- 
sulted. While in Fmnce, and in England, melons are 
grown as an article of luxury, in some parts of the 
East they are used as a chief necessary of lifei* Nie- 
buhr, the celebrated traveller, says, Of pumpkins 
and melons, several sorts grow naturally in the 
woods, and serve for feeding camels; but the proper 
melons are planted in ihfe fidds, where a great variety 
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of them is to be found, and in such al)un<lance, that 
the Ai'abians of all ranks use them, for some part of 
the year, as their principal article ol* food. 
afford a very a^eeable liquor. Wlien its fruit is 
nearly ripe, a hole is pierced into the pulp ; this hole 
is then stopj>ed with wax, and the melon left upon 
the stalk. Within a few days the piil|) is, in conse- 
xpience of this process, converted into a delicious 
liquor.” Mr. Southey has alluded to this eiifiim- 
stance in the following passage ; 

“ Whither is gone the boy ? 

He had pierced the melon’s pnlp^ 

And cIothe<l with W'ax the wmind ; 

Ami he had duly potie at morn 
And watched its ripeiiin^^ rind ; 

And now all joyfully he brings 
The treasure, now matured*.'* 

Although the melon is a very delicious fruit, it is 
not one of the most wholesome ; more especially in 
cold climates, where, if eaten in any considerable 
quantity, it is apt to derange the stomach, unless 
corrected by warm and stimulating ingredients ; and 
the same remark may be applied to the cucumber. 

Small melons are, when equally ripe, more highly 
flavoured than large ones. In general, Jiowever, the 
fruit is chosen as much for show as for use, and tlius 
the large ones are preferred. Indeed, in almost all 
the cultivated fruits and vegetables, cpiality is very 
apt to be sacrificed to appearance ; as in the markets 
the articles are bought by the judgment of the eye, 
and not by that of the palate. To obtain the large 
size, a ranker manuring, and higher culture, must be 
resorted to than are altogetiicr consistent with the 
natural developement of the juices of the plant 

Of the melon there are many varieties, and the 
number of them is constantly increasing. Seveiity- 

Thulaba, book ii* 
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one are enumerated in the Fruit Catalogiie of the Hor- 
ticultural Society. The C*antaloupe is one of the best. 
It obtains its name from a seat belon^iiip^ to the 
Pope, not far from Rome, where it probably 
first cultivated in Eurt»|M?, and whence it has spread 
into most countries. The Cantalou])o is of a inid- 
dlijip; size, nearly round in form, and remarkably 
rouf^h and irreg-ular in the surface. 'I sk colou^-s, 
botii of the suHiice and the flesh, vary, — the former 
from oranjrc mottled with {[rrcen, to "reeii mottled 
WMth black ; and the latter from white, or nearly so, 
to orange tinned w^ith rose colour. The flesh of 
some varieties is jyreenish, but these are inferior to 
the others. When luclons of this sort arc equally 
ripened, it may be considered as a general rule, that 
those which are darkest on the outside, most richly 
tinted in the ilesh, and of a moderate size, have the 
most high and imiskv flavour. 

There is also a small African or Egyptian melon, 
the flesli of which is green, of particular excellence. 
Frederick the (treat was ]}assic>uutcly fond of these 
mclf)iis ; and Ziiiimerniaii, who attended him in his 
last illness, finding him very ill from indigestion, dis- 
covered that he ate three or fi)ur of them daily for 
breakfast. On remonstraliiig with the king, the only 
answer that the physician could get was, that the 
king would send him some of the fruit to taste the 
next day, — as if its excellence would be a sufficient 
apology for the habitual indiscretion *. 

The Romana is alst) a fine melon ; and it ripens 
earlier than iUe Cantaloupe. The surface is often 
netted. Jt is of an oval shape, highly flavoured, and 
when good, very heavy and solid." 

The Salonica, which has been but recently intro- 
duced into this country, is a beautiful melon. It is 

Zimmermaa’s Conversations with the King of Prussia, 

2 c 
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Spherical, sjnootJi, nii<l of a fine colour. TJjc 

flesh is white, very sweet, and in coiisistencv resem- 
bling the wafer-ineion. The Saloiiiea preserves its 
qualities, tlioii»h it is very hirj^e; and with j»*(»od 
culture speciiiieiis may be had weig'hiug; seven or 
eight pounds. 

Tlie small Portugal is a very early and productive 
melon, but not remarkable for flavour. I'he i*ock- 
melons are thickly set witli knobs ; they are of various 
colours, and some of them of very fine (lavonr. The 
oblong ribbed is marked into segments from the loot 
to the crown ; it is very prochictive ; and the flavour 
is so high, that it is sometimes called, by way of 
eminence, the niusk<inelon. 

The melons of Persia iiave long borne a high cha- 
racter. “ Persia,” says Make Brmi, vfriting alter 
Chardin, Olivier, and Langles, “ is consoled for 
the occasional failure of her grain evo]), by the iine- 
ness of her fruits. There are twenty sorts of melons 
—the finest in Khorassan. In Persia, this fruit is 
extremely succulent, and contributes greatly to 
health: they are sometimes so large that three or 
four are a full load for a man.” It was not till lately 
that the seeds of melons were received here direct 
from that country. In 1824, Mr. Willock, the Am- 
bassador to the Court of Persia, sent a parcel of seed ; 
and another parcel in the spring of 1826. An account 
often varieties of these melons, by Mr. Lindley, was 
read before tlie Horticultural Society in September, 
1826 ; and the individual fruits referred to were the 
produce of the Society’s garden that season. 

The Persian melons are extremely rich and sweet : 
andTn stead of the thick rind of the common melons, 
have a very thin and delicate skin, which makes 
(^it of the same apparent size contain nearly twice 
much edible matter. In addition to this, the melons 
IKre beautiful, and they bear abundantly; but they 
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require a great deal of care. In the warin climate of 
Persia, the only attention which they ask from the 
cultivator, is to be regularly watered ; and though 
the melons may be suppliecl w^ilh water artificially, 
the air, in their native country, is still very dry : this 
humid soil and dry atmosphere are, as Mr. iLindley 
remarks, very <lifficult to be obtained in this country. 
The covering which is requisite* for coiitining the 
heat contines also the moisture raised b> es^ap(»ration. 
It is further judiciously ohseiwed in this paper, that 
the suf)p1y of water shtndd be at the roots, and not 
over the plant ; and that the air should be kept warm 
by repeated changes of soil on the surface, and dry 
by abundant ventilation. Some of the melons, of 
which Mr. Willock furnished the seed, are ready for 
the table as soon as cut; and some are winter melons, 
which must be kepi for some months before they are 
eaten. 

The Cucumber — Cuemnu saliva. 

The cncumlwr, like the melon, is an annual, and, 
being a native of warmer climates, it iloes not ripen 
in i)rituin, except in very favourable situations, 
without the protection either of a frame or a hand- 
glass. 

In tlie Kast the cucumber has been very extensively 
cultivated from the earliest periods, as well as most 
of the other species of gourd. When the Israelites 
complained to Moses in the wilderness, comparing 
their old Egyptian luxuries with the manna upon 
which they were fed, they exclaimed, “We remember 
the fish wiiich we <lid eat in Egypt freely, — the 
cucumbers and the melons.’* Hasselquist, in his 
Travels, states that these cooling fruits still form a 
great part of the food of the lower class of the 
people ill Egypt, especially during the suinmer 
mouths; and that the water-melon in particular, 

2 v2 
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which is cultivated in the alluvial soil left by the 
inundation of the Nile, serves them for meat, drink, 
and physic. The cucumber of Syria was cultivated 
in larfi^e open fields, in whicii a hut was erected lor 
the abode of the watchman, w'ho lyiiarded the fruit 
as^ainst foxes and jackals. These fields, doubtless, 
were far away fmin the habitations of men ; for 
Isaiah, spcakiiij^ of the desolation of Judah, says, 
“ The daughter of Zion is left as a cottage in a vine- 
yard — as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers.” In 
India beyond tlu‘ Ganges, Bishop Hebcr saw a man 
in a small shed of bamboos and thatch, watcliing a 
field of cucuiiibers ; and he was naturally interested 
in the circumstance, as being the same custom to 
which Isaiah alludes. He again observed a w'atcher 
of cucumbers, who lighted a fire during the night, to 
keep oir the wild dogs and wolves from his fruit On 
the west side of the Jordan, Burckhardt saw fields of 
cucumbers. 

The cucumber has been known in England from 
the very earliest records of liorticidture. Gough says, 
that it was common, like the melon, in the time of 
Edward III. ; but being neglected and disused, be- 
came entirely forgotten, till the reign of Henry VII f. 
It was not generally cultivated till about the middle 
of the seventeenth century. There are many varieties 
of cucumbers. 

Sonic cucumbers are cultivated for their fantastic 
shapes, c»f which the Snake is remarkable for its 
great lengtli and small diameter; but it is of no value, 
except for shew. 

Gourds — Cucurbila, 

Of the gourd there are many varieties, some of 
them of beautiful form and colour, and others of an 
immense si/.e. In England, liowever, they arc cul- 
tivated more as matters of curiosity than for food. 
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One sort, i\\Q Pumpkin {Cucurhita pepo), is occ.'i- 
sionally eaten, but always in a baked state, and coni- 
bined witfi other su1>stances of Iii^'her llavonr. In 
warm situations, and when highly manured, it grows 
luxuriantly in the open air ; and villagers sometimes 
grow it, and, when ripe, eonvert it into a sort of pie, 
by cutting a hole in the side, extracting the seeds and 
(ilanients, stuffing the cavity with apples and sjiices, 
and baking the whole. The pumpkin seems to have 
been earlier introduced into general eulturetlmn either 
the cucumber or the melon : the pum]>kin is, in fact, 
the melon of the old English writers, tlic true melon 
being then styled the imisk-nielon. The pumpkin 
or gourd enters more into the co(»kery of the southern 
nations on the Continent, than into those of Britain. 

The Squaith (Cirnirhita melopqm) is little culti- 
vated or eaten in this country, tlioiigh it is often 
used ill the southern parts of Euro])e, and in North 
America. It is said to be a native of the Levant, but 
probabl) it is found in many other places. It is 
better adapted for boiling or stewing, in a green 
state, than any other gourd. At Versailles, the 
people esteem it so much for this purpose that they 
call it a livre de heurrv.r The orange fruited gourd 
(Ctffmrhita auranlia^ is a native of the East Indies. 
It is a very handsome variety, but cultivated only as 
a curiosity. The calabash, or bottle gourd (Cucurhita 
In^marid), is similar to the otlier in (juality, and 
gets its tri\nal name * as w’^ell from its form, as from 
the use to which the hard and tough rind is applied. 
It is a native both of the East and the West Indies; 
and the humbler inhabitants employ these gourds as 
ready made bowls and other vessels. In sonic parts 

* Trivial is a tenu used by botanists for a narre descriptive of 
the species only — as distinguished from other names which point 
out a genus. 
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VfZf Mik vutrmr {Cmvrhita avrvadn) is n \cry 
iinpf)rtunt u-oiinl ; anrl thotiirh it has hvvu hut latfly 
iiitriMluml into thi^; nuiiitn, it is alnwlv tMiltivalwi 
lo ('misiiloral)le extent. Hi'* straw coloured, of an 
oval nr olonsfiited shape, arnl when full ^row'll fittriiiis 
the leno'th of about nine indies. When very yoiin«', 
it eats well, fried in hntter: when lialf^rown, it may 
be cooked in a variety of wa\s, and is peiailiarly soft 
and rich, havin;:!; an oily and almost an animal iia- 
vonr; when fully matured, it may he marie into pies, 
ibr which purpose it is inncli .sii])erioi lo any of the 
other gourds. But it is in the intermedi:itc or half 
prown state only, that it deserves its eomrnon apj)el« 
liition of vcfi^etable marrow. The vepfetahle marrow 
^ourd is a native of Persia ; but if the soil on which 
it is placed be rich and warm enough, it thrives very 
w'ell with us in the open air. 

“ I have been able,” says Mr. Sabine, “ to obtain 
but very imperfect accounts of the origin of tins 
gourd. It w as certainly new in this coimlry within 
a few years ; and I think the most probable account, 
of the many that I have heard, of its introduction, is, 
that the first seeds were brought here in one of niir 
East India ships, and came probably from Persia, 
where, as 1 am told, it is known, and called deader. 
Its cultivation is easy.” If any other kind of gourd 
grow in the neighbourhood, no reliance can be placed 
on the goodness of t he seed of the vegetable inarrow\ 

The Watev’-mdon {Cvciirhiia Cilrullm), though 
noJi.jnuch cultivated in this country, is one of the 
valuable vegeliibles in warm and arid climates, 
gHiBifiering there both for food and drink. The fruit 
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is larp^e, the flesh sweet and succulent, and the 
juice delightfully cool. Hasselqiiist, however, re- 
coiiiniends caution in the use of this goiml, “ for,” 
suys he, “ it chilled niy stomach like a bit of ice *.” 
Jt is a native of the south of Europe, of Egypt, and 
the Levant, and of South America. In the ])eiiin- 
sula of Araya, where sometimes rain does not fall 
fi)r fifteen months, water-melons* weighiiig from fifiy 
to seventy pounds are not uncommon t. It was 
introduced into Enghuid about the same time with, 
the common melon. 



F.gg-plnnt and Love-apple. 


Love-apple- 


mum lycopersicum. 


The love-apple, or tomafa, is a native of the tropical 
parts of South America; but as it now thrives well in 
the warmer countries of Europe, and will, if the plants 
arc forwarded in a Kot-bed in the early part of the 
season, produce fruit with as much certainty in this 
country, upon a warm border, it may be considered 
as iiatumlized in the temperate regions. It is an 
annual; the leaves and flotvers have some resem- 


Travels in the Levant, p. 257, 8vo. 
■f- Humboldt, Voyages, Jiv, iii.,chap. -viii. 
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blaiice to those of the potatoe, only the latter are 
yellow. The fruit, when ripe, attains the size of a 
small apple. It is compressed at the crown and 
base, and furrowed alon^ the sides; the wliolc is of 
uniform colour, and smooth and shiniu»'. 1'here are 
some varieties l)oth in the shape and colour of the 
fruit ; brig*ht red and oranofc are the prevailing; colours. 
The love-apple is used for eating in every stag;e ol’ 
its g*rowth. When green, it is ])ickled or j)reserved; 
w'hen ripe, it is employed for soups and sauces, and 
the juice is made into a kind of ketchup. In this 
country, however, where the enltiire requires a good 
deal of care, e\ce])i in favourable situations, the 
love-apple is not in very general use ; but in warmer 
countries it is in much more esteem, s(j that in Italy 
whole fields arc covered with it, and it is a general 
article at table. 

Humboldt describes a s])ecies of tbe Solaninji^ 
which he conceives indigenous to the isle of Cura, 
and which is at present cultivated in many i)arts of 
South America. The fniit is round and small, but. 
very savoury. 

The E^sr-plaid belongs to the same family, lias 
the same habits, and requires nearly the same cul- 
ture as the love-apple. It is found in the warmer 
parts of Africa, Asia, and America: it is an annual; 
rises to the lieight of about two tect; bears light 
violet flow'ers, which sire followed by large fleshy 
berries, having the size and shape, and, in the white 
varieties, very much the colour and reseniblaiice of 
eggs, — whence the common name. The forms 
of the egg-plant are globc-sJiapcd ami oval ; and 
some of both forms are white, and others purple or 
mottled. The cgg-])laiit, according to the ‘ Ilortiis 
Keweiisis,’ lias been cultivated in England since the 
year 1596; but it has seldom been made use of as 
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an article of cookery. Even on the continent, where 
the teinpenitnre ag^rees better with its habits, it has 
not so much flavour as the love-apple ; but still it is 
used ill soups and stews, and also eaten sliced and 
fried with oil or butter. Though the young plants 
require to be forwarded in a hot-bed, they may after- 
wards be made to produce fruit on warm and shel- 
tered borders ; and both they and the love-apple suc- 
ceed best wheii])laccd against a sunny uail. 

Beside the white egg-plant, (the Solanvm me- 
hii^cna of Liniueus,) wliich has been long cultivated 
as a curiosity, tlioiigli never used as food, there arc 
several others ; and M. Dunal, in his History of‘ So- 
laniims, has se))arated the edible ones, of which he 
lias enumerated four varieties, into the species of So- 
lanvm cscvlentum. 'Fhe round and the long variety 
of the esculent are both cultivated in the garden of 
tlic Horticultural Society. The ])lants, which are an- 
nuals, are raised to the height of nine or ten inches 
in the stove, and then planted on the borders in the 
open air, where they grow to the height of between 
two aiul three feel. The fruits of both are large : 
tile round, or rather oval (for that is its proper shape), 
is four inches long and about throe thick. This va- 
rietv is called the Mammoth egg-jdant. The long has 
larger fruit, measuring sometimes as much as eight 
inches in length. They vary much more in colour than 
the round, — some of them being streaked with yellow. 
Other varieties arc described as being found in 
India ; but the seeds that have been sent to this 
country have produced fruit similar to the kinds now 
incntioiicd. 

Various species of the solaniiin arc common in 
the Levant: and three arc particularly described by 
Dr. Walsh in the Horticiiltimil Transactions. The 
Ibllowing is the substance of his communication: — 
Solamm JEtliiopiciim is the scarlet egg-plant, of 
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which the fruit is pmdiiced in the iiei!?h])ourhood of 
Constantinople ; but it is rare, beiiijr never sold in 
the markets, and but seldom seen in j)rivate gardens. 
It is used as uu ingredient in soups. 

Solanum Sodomewm is a purple ea*g-j)]aiit, of 
which the fruit is large and handsome. A species of 
cyiiips ollcn attacks and punctures the rind ; u))on 
which the whole fruit gangrenes, and is converted 
into a substance like ashes, while the outside is fair 
and beautiful. It is found on the borders of the Dead 
Sea, aitid is that apple, the external iK^auty and the 
internal deception of which have been so celebrated 
in fabulous, and so perplexing in tnie history. 

“ Dead-Sea fniiU, that tempt the eye. 

But turn to ashc.s on the lips.” 

The dreadful judgment of the cities of the plain, 
recorded in sacred history, — the desolation around 
the Dead Sea, — the extreme saltncss of its waters, 
the bitumen, and, as is reported, the smoke that 
sometimes issued Iroin its surface, — were all calcu- 
lated for making it a fit locality for superstitious ter- 
rors ; and among the rest were the celebrated apples 
which are mentioned by Josephus, the historian of 
the Jews, not as fabulous matters of which he had 
been told, but as real substances which he had seen 
with his own eyes. He says, they “ have a fair 
colour, as if they were fit to be eaten ; but if you 
pluck them with your liand, they vanish into smoke 
and ashes.'* 

Milton, who collected all of history or fable that 
could heighten the effect of his poem, refers to those 
apples as adding new anguish to the fallen angels, 
after they had been transformed into serpents, upon 
Satan’s return from the temptation of man. 

* There stood 

A grove bard by, 

ladeu with fair fruit, like that 
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Which grew in Paradise, the bait of Eve, 

Us'd by the Tempter: on that prospect strange 
Their earnest eyes they fix'd, imagining, 

For one forbidden tree, a multitude." 

They, parched with scalding thirst, and hunger heree, 

■ ■ ■ — — could not abstain ; 

Put on they rolled in heap<«, and up the trees 
Cliinbinp;, sat thicker than the snaJey lucks 
'J'hat curl'd Megaera : Greedily they pluck'd 
The fniittige fair to sight, like that wdiich grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom placed ; 

This more delusive, not the touch but taste ; ? 
Deceives ; they fondly thinking to allay 
Their thirst with gust, instead of fruit 
Chew'd bitter ashes, which the ofl'ended taste 
With sputtering noise rejected.’* 

Henry Teonjjre, a chaplain in the Ent^lish fleet, 
whose Diary was, a i'^w years since, published from 
the orig'iiuil iiiuuuscript, so well describes the real 
condition of the decayed Solaiium Sodomeum^ which 
he slates that Jie saw in Deceml>er, 1675, that no one 
csiii doubt that his notice was founded upon personal 
cxaniiiiaiioii. “ This country (that about the Dead 
Sea) is alto^ther iiilfruitfull,” says he, “ being all 
over full of stones, which looke just like burnt syn- 
diirs. And on some low shrubbs there grow small 
round things, which are called apples, but no wilt 
like them. They are somewhat fayre to looke at, but 
touch them and they moulder all to black ashes, like 
soote, lx)atli lor looks and smell.” Though these are 
oidy the remarks of a popular observer, who told 
w'liat he saw, without any view to a scientific purpose, 
the single addition of the attack of the plant by the 
insect, and the subsequent mortification and internal 
drying, would have made it just as perfect as the 
descriptions of the present day. 

Pocock, who iravelled more tlian fifty yeai's after 
Teoiige, did not see tlie apples ; and though he did 
mention tliem, he pointed to a plant very dijQTereut 
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from the real one : “ As for tlie fruits of Soilom, 
fair without and full of ashes within,” says he, “ I 
saw nothing of them: but from the testimony we 
liave, somethinn' of the kind has been produced ; 
but I imagine they may be pomegranates, which, 
having a tough, hard rind, and being left on the 
trees for two or three years, the inside niJiy be dried 
to dust and the outside remain firm/ Mariti, who 
visited those regions thirty yeai-s after Pocock, men- 
tions that “ No person could point out to me in the 
neighbourhood that species of truit called the a]>ples 
of Sodom, which, being fresh and of a beautiful 
colour in appearance, fall to dust us sor). as they are 
touched.” J JasseUjuist, however, not only found the 
ap])Ies, but the plant, referred it to the Liniucaii 
species of Solamtm, mdongejia, and pointed out tlie 
cause of the disease ; and though, in the more recent 
and accurate division of the genus Soltihnm, to which 
allusion has been made, the juiine of Hodomimn has 
been substituted for that of mv.longe.}v.h the fruit and 
the disease have been proved to be as llassehpiisl 
stated. 

Solarium melongena is more common in the mar- 
kets of Constantinoyde than either of the former sorts, 
being almost as abundant as the gourd and the nudon, 
and used for nearly the same purposes. There are 
several varieties of this solaiiimi. The first apj)ear- 
ance of the plant, it is said, is always attended with 
a north-east wind of some continuance ; and, thei’C- 
fore, the ships for the Black Sea sail before this 
harbinger, or rather coin|)anion, of bad weather 
conies forth. This is probably one of' the suyier- 
stitions which in all countries attach to matters so 
dheertain us the weather. 



Chapter V. 


SIONE IttUITS. — PKACli; NECTARINE; ALMOND; 

aphh.ot; plum; cherry; olive. 



'L I't.ach. //. JS'ixUirinc. c, Jprivut. d. Alwmd. 


'rni: priuciptil sUme i'niils, that are valued chiefly as 
lruii>, wUhoul any rerereiice to Iheir other qualities, 
are. the ])cat'h and nectarine, which are only varieties 
ol* the same species, the ahiioiid, the apricot, the 
phiin, and llie cherry. The first belong;* to the Lin- 
mean genus Anty^dalus^ and the latter three to that 
of Prnnus, 

It seems doubtful whether the almond, however 
ditreront i* is in its fruetilication, is not the same 
s])ecieK \ vlie peach. The identity of the peacli 
and the ncct .ne has been fully established. Sj)eci- 
mens raised ^Voin the stone have not only home fruit, 
haviinr on one i)art of tlie tree the downv coat of the 

2d 
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peach, and on another the smooth coat of the necta- 
rine; but they have exhibited varieties even closer 
than that, for single fruits have been produced with 
the coat of the peach on the one side, and that of 
the nectarine on the other The identity of the 
apricot and the phfin was also believed by the ehler 
j^ardeners. 

The Peacu and Nectakine. 

Of the Peach {Aniy^dalm Persica) there are two 
distinct varieties, although there be but little dilfcr- 
ence in the appearance of the trees, and hardly any 
in that of the blossoms : these are, the peacli with a 
ilowny coat, and the nectarine with a smooth one. 
Of what country the peach actually is a native, it is 
impossible to ascertain. From the distinctive name 
Persica, bestowed upon it by the Romans, it is very 
evident, and Pliny expressly states, that they im- 
ported the peach from Persia ; but whether it was 
indip^cuous to Persia, or sent tliither from a country 
still nearer the ecjiiator, we have no iiifortnulion. 
When growing in its natural stale, the })each is 
rather a small tree, w'ith wi<le spreadini^ hraiichcs. 
The flowers appear before the leaves ; tiiey arc of a 
very delicate colour, but of scarcely any scent. The 
Iruit is roundish, willi a furrow aloii§* one side, and 
having* a very delicate downy cuticle w'heii ripe, 
i'eaches are distinguished into two classes ; tlmse 
which sep'arate e'dsily from the stone or nut, and those 
which do not. Th% Conner are, generally speaking, 
the best flavoured, ihough to that there are excep- 
tions. The jfeirieties of the peach are exccc?dingly 
numerous, tw' of late years as many new peaches 
have probably; not been introduced as there have 
been new varieties of some otlier fruits. There are 


See Hort. Trans.^ vol. i. 
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upwards of two hundred varieties inserted in the 
Fruit Catalofi^iie of the Horticultiirnl Society. The 
qualities of the peach ap])ear to depend a {^ood deal 
upon the soil and climate in which it has for a con* 
sidcrable time been cultivated; and the soil in which 
the tree is immediately planted should neither be too 
rich nor too poor, — tlie former causing the trees to 
make too much wood, and the latter makinc^ the fruit 
hard aiul deficient in flavour. 

Of the history of the nectarine as little is known 
as of that of the peach; neither is it ascertained 
which of them was the variety first cultivated. De- 
licious as the peach is, the nectarine, when of a ^ood 
sort, and properly cultivated, is sui>erior to it ; and 
thoiif^h it wants the liisciousness of some of the 
tropical fruits, perhaps few vep;etable productions are 
more grateful to the palate even of the epicure. 

In the warmer parts of Asia the peach is very 
generally cultivated, and in many it grows abun- 
dantly without culture. 

On some parts of the American continent also, 
the peach grows readily and in great plenty. Capt. 
Head, in his ‘ Hough Notes,’ mentions the l)eauty 
and ])roductiveness of the peach-trees which are 
scattered over the corn-fields in the neighbourhood 
of Mendoza, on the east side of the Andes ; and the 
same traveller notices dried i^eaclies as an article of 
food in the niuuntainoiis parts, to which they must, 
of course, be carried from the plains. 

In many parts of the United States, peach-trees 
grow in extensive pluutatioiis. They continue with- 
out culture ; and tlic fruit is of little value, except in 
the distillation of peach brandy, and the fattening of 
hogs. The following account of the peach-orchards 
in the Unitetl States, and of a variety of peach which 
the describer obtained from that country, was com- 

2 D 2 
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njunicated to the Horticultural Society in 1S15, by 
Mr. John Braddiek, of Thames Dittoii : — 

“ Some years ajro, when travelling throuji^h Mary- 
land, Virginia, and the nei|yhbourinj;^ provinces of 
the United States of America, I had an opporlimity 
of observinp^ the inode in which the ])each-trees of 
those provinces were cultivated, which was invariably 
from the stone of the peach, the plant bcino* never 
budded, but always remaininj^ ia a slate of nature. 
In the middle and southern provinces of the United 
States, it is no uncommon circumstauce for a planter 
to possess a sufficient number of ])eaf*h-trees to ]»r()- 
duce him, after fermenting and distillintr the pulp, 
from fifty to one hundred <j^«illons of yieach-brandy ; 
the manufacturing^ of this liquor, and the feeding’ of 
hogs, being the principal uses to which the peacli is 
a])i)licd in those countries. A peacli-oi’chanl usually 
contains a thousand or more standard trees. The 
tree being raised in the manner I have detailed, it is 
easy to conceive that the fruit growing on them must 
be an endless variety, scarcely two trees producing 
exactly alike ; and although by far the greater number 
of trees, in any of these orchards, will always he 
found to produce fruit l>elow mediocrity in point of 
flavour, yet a judicious observer will never fail, among 
so great a number, to pick out a few trees, the race 
of which may be considered worthy of preserving.” 

The peach is said to have been first cultivated in 
England about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Gerard describes several varieties of peach as grow- 
ing in his garden. Tusser mentions it among liiy 
list of fruits in 1.^57, 

In the neighbourhood of Paris much attention is 
paid to the culture of peach-trees ; and the peaches 
there are of excellent quality. The principal gardens 
for the supply of the French capital are at Moritreuil, 
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a vilhifre near Paris ; and one tree there sometimes 
covers sixty feet of wall, from the one extremity to 
the other. The Montreuil peaches are of the finest 
flavour ; and their excellence is proj)erly attributed 
to the exclusive attention of the people to their cul- 
ture. The sub-division of labour and skill produces 
llie same results in every art. 

The espalier peaches of the Due de Praslin, near 
Melim, are stated to be the finest in Europe^. 

All the peaches have tii the kernel a flavt)ur resem- 
bling- that of noyau, which depends on the presence 
of prussic or hydrocyanic acid. The leaves have the 
same flavour, which tliey impart hy infusion either in 
water or in spirits. 

Thefiicilitj of raising* the peach from the stone has 
probably tended to its general diffusion throughout 
the world. This fruit has steadily followed the pro- 
gress of civilization ; and man, from China to 
Peru,” has surrounded himself with the luxury of 
this, and of the other stone fruits, very soon after he 
has begun to taste the blessings of a settled life. 
There are still spots where ignorance prevents ])oi- 
tions of the hnmaii race from enjoying the blessings 
w'liich Providence has everywhere ordained for in- 
dustry; and there arc others where tyranny forbids 
the earth to ])e cultivated and produce its fruits. The 
iiiliabitants of the llaoiiraii, who arc constantly 
wandering, to escape the dreadful exactions of some 
petty tyrant, have neither orchards nor fruit-trees, 
nor gardens for the growth of vegetables. “ Shall we 
sow for strangers was the affecting answer of one 
of them to Burckhardt. 

Even in the same laud there is a striking contrast 
between such scenes as Burckhardt thus describes, 
and tlie efiects of a settled industry, proceeding from 
a peaceful security. Dandini, in remarking the rich- 
Le Bon Jardinier^ 1829. 

2 d3 
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ness of western Syria, observes, “ that it is to an 
industry less harassed by ])redatory encroachments 
than that of any other part of Syria, that the hills 
of Lebanon owe those fine terraces, in loiip; suc- 
cession, which preserve the fertile earth ; those W'ell- 
plaiited vineyards ; those fields of w^heat, raised l)y 
the industrious hand of the husbandman ; those plan- 
tations of cotton, of olives, and of mulberries, which 
present themselves everywhere in the midst of the 
rocky steeps, and give a pleasing example of the 
effects of human activity. The clusters of grapes 
are enormous, and the grapes themselves as large as 
cherries.” 

One of the greatest blessings that can be conferred 
upon any rude people (and it is a blessing which 
will bring knowledge, and virtue, and peace, in its 
train) is to teach them how to cultivate those vege- 
table productions which constitute the best riches of 
mankind. The traveller Burchell rendered such a 
service to the Bachapiiis, a tribe of the interior of 
Southern Africa. He giive to their chief a bag c»f 
fresh peach stones, in cjuaiitity about a quart ; “ nor 
did I fail,” says the lx?iievoleiit visiter of these j)ooi' 
people, “ to impress on his mind a just idea of their 
value and nature, by telling him that they would ])ro- 
duce trees which would continue every year to yield, 
without furtlier trouble, abundance of large fruit of a 
more agreeable flavour than any which grew in Ihi; 
country of the Bachapiiis.” This is an interesting 
example of how much good a right-minded aiul 
active individual may do to liis humbler brethren of 
the human family. “ Why have not every wlu're 
the lUtfncs been preserved,” says Humboldt, “of 
ti ye who, in place of ravaging the earth, have en- 
it with plants useful to the human race?” 
SMs satisfactory to observe, however, that when men 
ero highly civiliisedy there is an elasticity iu their 
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mental energies, which makes the destruction of 
tyranny and war of less permanent injury than 
when their inflictions fall upon a i*ude people. 
Sickler, a distinguished naturalist of Germany, who 
has paid particular attention to the cultivation of 
fruit trees, had, in the Duchy of Saxe Gotha, 
formed three nurseries for fruit trees, one of which 
contained eif^ht thousand grafted plants. In 1806, 
this nursery was entirely destroyed by the French, 
sifler the battle of Jena: Ncy’s corps bivouacked in 
it. After the battle of Leipsic, in 1814, another 
nursery', planted by the same eminent man, was 
destroyed by the Cossacks. Yet in 1817 he had 
planted and reared a tJiird nurseiy with his own 
hand, — persevering^, in spite of the injuries which he 
had received in these dreadful contests, to distribute 
Ins fine plants, and the kriowledg:e of their cultiva- 
tion, over his native country^. The labours of such a 
man will endure when the fame of conquerors is for- 
Cfotten, or lhouc:ht worthless, or only remembered to 
be hated as it deserves. 

It lias been already stated that some doubts exist 
as to the diflercnce between the peach and the almond 
being more than apparent With reference to this 
subject, there is a curious fact recorded by the Pre- 
sident of the Horticultural Society. The fruit of a 
sweet almond-tree, which had been obtained from 
an almond keniol, that had, when in Hower, been 
imprecTiated with peach pollen, was sown, and 
produced a tree : this tree bore eight peaches, some 
of which were periect, and the others burst at the 
centre when ripe, as is the case with almonds. The 
peaches were finely formed and coloured ; the flesh 
white, soft, melting, and of good flavour. This ex- 
periment is curious ; for though it does not com- 
pletely establish the fact of the convertibility of an 
Spe an interesting memoir of Sipkler in tb^ Hort Trans. 
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almond into a peach, it docs so in ^reat pari, by 
shewin^r that only the pollen is necessary to edeci 
such a chang’e. 

The Flat Peach of China is perhaps the most sin- 
gular of the peach tribe. The size of it resembles 
that of the apple; and the stalk and eye up|)r<tuch 
so near as to give it the appearance of a ring of flesli, 
with a stone in the. middle. The following descrip- 
tion accompanied specimens presented to the Horti- 
cultural Society by Mr. Bruddick : — 

“ This fruit is of truly singular form, and perhaps 
will be best described as having the u])pearaiice of a 
peach flattened by pressure at the head and stalk ; its 
upright diameter, taken through the centre, IVoin eye 
to stalk, being eleven sixteenths of an inch, consisting 
wholly of the stone, except the skin ; that of its sides 
is one inch and one-eighth, its transverse diameter 
being two inches and a half. The head of the fruit 
is crooked in such a manner, as to look like a broad 
and rather hollow eye of an irregular and live-auglcd 
(or lobed) shape, siirroiinded by the appearance ol‘ 
the remains of the leaves of a calyx ; the vvliole sijr> 
face of this eye is roughly marked with small irregular 
warted lines, like tlie crown of a medlar. The colour 
of the skin of the fruit is pale yellow, mottled, «)r 
rather speckled with red on the part exposed to the 
sun, and covered with a fine down. The fleslj is 
pale yellow, having a beautiful radiated circle of fine 
red surrounding the stone, and extending far into the 
fruit. The stone is flatly compressed, small, rough, 
and irregular. The consistence and flavour of tiie 
flesh is that of a good melting peach, being sweet 
and juicy, with a little noyau flavour, or bitter aroma. 
This peach is cultivated in China, representations of 
it bdpg continually seen on the ])apers and drawings 
from that country ; and it is well known at 
where it is esteemed as a good fruit.” 
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The Almond^tree has a considerable resemblance 
to the ])eacli in the form of its leaves, and of its 
blossoms, only the latter are more variable in colour. 
It is probable that the almond is a native of tlie 
western parts of Asiju The almond is mentioned in 
the Scriptures as amoiig*st the best fruits of the land 
of Canaan. It is very plentiful in China, in most of 
the eastern countries, and also in Barbary. In that 
country it is the most early hearer of all the fruit 
trees. It ilowers in January, and gpves its fruit in 
April It does not appear that the alrnond-tree 
(wJiich is now abundantly cultivated for its fruit in 
Italy, S])ain, and the south of France) was so early 
inlrodnced into the first of these countries as the 
peach, or that its native rep;ion was so well known, 
“ (Ireck nuts” beiiip^ the name given to almonds at 
Home in the time of Cato. 

The fruit of tlic almond is not so attractive as that 
of the ])each ; because, instetul of presenting the 
same delicious pulp as that, the pericaqj of the 
almond shrivels as the fruit ripens ; and when the 
ripening is completed, has become a horny kind of 
husk, which opens of its own accord. The kernel of 
some varieties of the almond is not defended by so 
tough a shell as that of the peach and nectarine ; 
for it is often so tender that the nuts break when 
shaken together. 

In the south of Europe, where the almond is culti- 
vated witli as much care us the peach is in this 
country, its varieties arc carefully distinguished. The 
hitter and the sweet are permanently distinct varie- 
ties ; and after this leading character is observed, the 
variety is furtlier distiTigiiished by the form and de- 
gree of hardness of the shell. For instance, the 
French have, “ atnandier i\ coque dure” — “ amaiulier 
a co(}ue demi-dure” — “ amandier coque tendre,” 

* Shaw’s Travels, 
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In England, almond-trees are chiefly cultivated for 
the beauty of their early flowers; and (or this reason, 
the common kind, and the double-flowering dwarfs, 
are preferred. There is something very cliariniiig in 
the peculiarity which belongs to this tree, of blossom- 
ing on the bare branches : 

The hope, in dreams, of a happier hour, 

That alights on misery’s brow, 

Springs out of the silvery alniond-flower, 

That blooms on a leafless hough 

One of the most bcautiiul tales of the Greek my- 
thology (that of the Loves of Phyllis and Demo- 
phoon) is founded on this property of the almoiid- 
tree. 

Almond-trees ripen their fruit in England, though 
the produce is very inferior to that which is im- 
ported. The flowers of the [)roductive almond, 
both the sweet and the bitter, arc much less showy 
than those of the unproductive. Like most of 
the other nut-bearing trees, the almond yields an 
oil. Between the expressed oil of* bitter, and that 
of sweet almonds, there is little diflerence ; but 
the bitter almond contains an essential oil, while 
the sweet almond has none. Owing to the prussic 
acid which it contains, this essential oil is found, by 
ex]>erimeni, to be exceedingly poisonous ; and ihere- 
fore the use of bitter almonds sliould lie carefully 
avoided in every instance where there is a chance 
that the essential oil may be separated in the stomach. 
So very violent is the poison of this oil, tiiat instances 
are recorded of persons dying in consecjiience of 
drinking even a very small portion of spirits flavoured 
by it; and, in its concentrated state, it is probably 
not exceeded, in its hurtful effects, even by the essen- 
j|;ial f4.1 tobacco itself, or by any of the narcotic 
vegf^ble poisons. 


Moore. 
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According to Haller {Hut Plant) j bitter almonds 
are a poison to birds and quadrupeds. 

Alnioiid-oil (the expressed oil) is principally ob- 
tained from the almonds of Valentia and Barbary ; 
the Syrian almonds, usually called Jordan almonds, 
being })referred for the table. 

The Large. Fruited Almond (var* macrocarpa) 
is one of the most beautiful varieties of the almond. 
I'he flowers are twice as large as those of the common 
sort, and remain longer in perfection: the fruit also 
is larger. There is a specimen in the g^arden of the 
Horticultural Society, which has been flgured and 
described by Mr. Lindley in the Botanical Register; 
who remarks, that this almond is “ increased by 
budding upon plums and other drupaceous plants.*’ 

About lour hundred and fifty tons of almonds are 
annually imported into Great Britain, paying a duty 
of i; 18 , 000 . 

The Apjucot — Pruntts Armemaca. 

The apricot belongs to a very numerous genus of 
fruit- bearing trees, and trees which are a good deal 
difleivut in their chai-acters. The genus Prumis com- 
prises all Uie varieties of the cherry, the laurels j)ro- 
perly so called, the plums, the sloe, and a number 
of others that are never cultivated for the sake of 
their fruit. Many of the genus are poisonous ; and 
though the fruit of some of them is agreeable to the 
taste, and safe enough when taken in limited quan- 
tities, there if; none of the family that can be indulged 
in to excess with impunity. Columella says that the 
Persians sent the peach to Egypt to poison the in- 
habitants ; and a species of apricot is called by the 
people of Barbaiy, ‘ matza Franca,’ or the killer of 
Christians^. All these evil qualities are, however, 


Shaw.. 
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destroyed by cultivation ; for it is the ])rivilp^e of 
man not only to distinguish between the good and 
evil properties of vegetables, but to eradicate the evil, 
in many cases, by his skill and industry. 

The apricot is very widely diffused in Asia, and 
grows upon the slopes of the barren mountains west- 
ward of China. Many species of it are cultivated ; 
and, as they ripen earlier than the peach and necta- 
rine, they are in considerable estimation. Some va- 
rieties are exceedingly delicious; and the Persians, 
in their figurative language, call the apricot of Iran, 
“ the seed of the sun.’* 

It sltoiild seem that the apricot was known in Italy 
in the time of Dioscorides ; and that it got its name 
precocia from ripening earlier than some other fruits. 
The modern Greek name tcplkvkku is very like the 
Arabic name b^rikach. The Homans set little value 
u]^on tlie apricot, as appears by an epigram of 
Martial. If the ancient name is to be retained, 
a-precoke, as it used to be styled by our most 
early writers on horticidture, is the classical appel- 
lation, and the modern apricot the vulgarism or cor- 
ru])tion. 

The apricot Is said to derive its scientiiic name 
from its almost covering the slopes of the Caucasus, 
the Ararat, and the other mountains in and about 
Armenia, up almost to the margin of the snow. 
The general ojiinion that it is a native of Armenia 
has, however, been controverted by M. Regiiier, a 
French nutiiralist, who contends, that as Armenia is 
a high Apuntainous couuti-y, the climate of which 
rescmfali^ that of middle Europe, it cannot possibly 
be lh(i(;f^6uutry of a tree which begins to flower sor 
early; its blossoms are often destroyed by tlie 
frpi^>:nbiwHhstaudiiig every care of the cultivator. 
The* B.pricot, too, although it has been cultivated in 
Europe for many ages, never sprang np from seeds 
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in any of our forests; neither has it been found ivilrl, 
either in Armenia or any of the neig’hbouring pro- 
vinces. M. Rep^nier is of opinion that it is a native 
of Africa, and tliat its limits appear to be a parallel 
between the Nipper and the ranii^c of the Atlas moun- 
tains, from whence it has, by cultivation, been carried 
towards the north. 

Apricots are very plentiful, and in great variety, in 
China ; and the natives employ them \]|^ously in the 
arts. From the wild tree, the pulp fruit is 

oi' little value, but which has a large'k'ecii^^^ ex- 
tract an oil; they preserve the fruit' ^^-in all ds 
flavour; aiul they make lozenges of ‘the clarified 
juice, wliicli aflbrd a very agreeable b^^crage when 
dissolved in water. The apricot attaibs the size of 
a large tree in Japan. It also flourishes in such 
abundance upon tlie Oases, as to be dried and car- 
ried to Egypt as an article of commerce. In those 
sultry climates, the flavour is exquisite, though the 
fruit is small. 

Gough, in his British Topography, states that the 
apricot-tree was first brought to England, in 1 524, 
by Woolf, the g-ardener to Henry VIII. Gerard 
had two varieties in his garden. 

The Plum — Pniniis domestica. 

The plum appears to be still more widely diffused 
ill its original locality than the apricot; and it is 
much more prone to run into varieties. It is a 
native of Asia, and of many parts of Europe ; and 
even grows wild in the hedges in some parts of 
Britain, though possibly it may have found its way 
there from some of the cultivated sorts, and have de- 
generated. The plum, and almost all its species, is 
very apt to run under ground, and produce suckers 
from the roots. Duhainci says that if plums arc 
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crrafted low, and covered with earth, they push out 
shoots which may be tra.ns])1anted. 

Plums of various sorts appear to have been intro- 
duced into England as early as the fifteenth century. 
These varieties came to us from France and Italy. 
The “ Green-gage” is the Reine Claude of France, so 
called from having been introduced into that country 
by the wife of Francis I. It is called Gage in Eng- 
land, after the name of the family who first cultivatecl 
it here. I'he “ Orleans” probably came to us when 
we held possession of that part of France from which 
it takes its name. Lord Cromwell introduced several 
plums from Italy, in thp time of Henry VII. The 
damson, or damascene, as its name imports, is from 
Damascus. 

In some countries, particularly in Alsatia, a con- 
siderable quantity of alcohol is produced from plums 
and cherries Jhrmcnlation. Dried plums form a 
large article commerce, under the name of prunes 
and French plums. 

There are nearly three hundred varieties of plums, 
many of which are, perhaps, only dissimilar in name. 
Tile Wasliingtoii, a modern variety, which is stated 
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in the Poinolog^ical Map^azine ii(3t to be surpassed in 
richness of flavour, l)eaiit.y, and other f^ood quaiiiies, 
by any,* is (airioiis in its orip^iii. The parent tree was 
purctiased in ttic market of New York, some time in 
the end of last century. It remained barren several 
years, till, duriup^ a violent thuiider-sturni, the whole 
trunk was struck to the earth and destroyed. The 
root afterwards threw out a number of vigorous 
shoots, all of which were allowed to remain, and 
finally produced fruit. It is, therefore, to be pre- 
sumed that the stock of the barren kind was the 
parent of this. Trees were sent to Mr. Robert 
Barclay, of Bury Hill, in 1819 ; and in 1821 several 
others were sent to the Horticultural Society by Dr. 
Uosock. 


The Cherry — Pnmus Cerasus, 

The Cherry is a native of most temperate coun- 
tries of the northern hemisphere. The small black 
is tbund not only in some parts of England, but even 
in places among the Scottish mountains, where it 
would be difficult to imagine them to have been car- 
ried. It is generally said that the first of the present 
cultivated sorts was introduced about the time of 
Henry VIII., and originally planted at Sitting- 
bourn, in Kent. Th^^hi^y-orchards of Kent are still 
celebrated. It seemsf^itiWever, that they were known 
much earlier, or*; at 'Sny rate, that cherries were 
hawked about LodUon before the middle of the six- 
teenth century, in the very same manner as at 
present. The commencement of the season was 
announced by one carrying a bough or twig loaded 
with the fruit. Our present popular song of “ Cherry 
ripe, ripe I cry,” is very slightly altered from Her- 
rick, a poet of the time of Charles I. One of our 
old English games, cherry-pit^ consisted of pitching 
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cherry-stones into a little hole : — “ I have loved a 
witch ever since I played at cherry-})it Shak- 
speare also alludes to the same custom. 

The wild cherry^ of which there are a good many 
varieties, is a much more hardy tree than any of those 
that i}roduce the finer sorts of fruit ; and it is there- 
fore much cultivated for stocks upon which to graft 
the others, as trees so grafted attain a larger size, 
arc more durable, and less subject to disease. At 
some of the ruined abbeys and baronial castles there 
are found cherry-trees, chiefly black ones, which have 
attained the height of sixty or eighty feet, and con- 
tinue to produce great quantities of fniit. These 
ancient sorts are not confined to the warmer parts of 
the country, but are met with in some of the northern 
counties of Scotland. Evelyn ranks the black cherry 
amongst “ the forest berry-boaring trees, frequent in 
the hedges, and growing wild in Herefordshire, and 
many places.” 

The cherry is generally understood to have been 
brought to Rome, from Armenia, by Lucullus, the 
conqueror of Mithridates. This was about sixty- 
eight years before the Christian era ; and such was 
the fondness for the fruit, that Pliny says, “ in less 
than one hundred and twenty years after, other 
lands had cherries, even as % as Britain beyond the 
ocean.” The cherry is spread dver Africa. In Bar- 
bary it is called “ The Berry of the King.” Des- 
fontaines (Histoirc des Arhres) Ibontends, in oppo- 
sition to the received opinion, that the wild cherry is 
indigenous to France, and of equal antiquity with 
the dak ; nor can we help thinking, from the situa- 
tion in which we have seen wild cherries, that the 
same may be the case with parts of tlie United 
Kingdom. 


♦ Wilch of Edmonton, 
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The transplantation of fruit-trees from one distant 
locality to another luis been employed by Hume as 
an arp^iinient to prove “ the youth, or ratlicr infancy 
of the world,” in opposition to the. opinions of those 
who maintain that this earth has existed, in its pre- 
sent condition, from countless aj^es 

“ Lijcullus was the first that brought cherry-trees 
from Asia to Europe; though that tree thrives so 
well in many European climates, that it grows in the 
woods without any culture. Is it possible, that, 
throughout a whole eU^niity, no European had ever 
passed into Asia, and thought of transplanting so 
delicious a fruit into his own country? Or if the 
tree was once transplanted and pro])agdted, how 
could it ever afterwanls perish ? Empires may rise 
and fiill; liberty and slaveiy succeed alternately; 
ignorance and knowledge give ])lace to each other ; 
hut the cherry-tree will still remain in the whods of 
Greece, Spain, and Italy, and will never be atlected 
by the revolutions of human society. 

“It is not two thousand years since vines were 
transplanted into Fi'aiice ; though there is no climate, 
in the world more favourably t^lhcm. It is not three 
centuries .since horses, cows. * sheej), swine, dogs, 
c»ini, were known in Amtrag^ Is it possible, that, 
during the revolutions c^S^jvhole eternity, there 
never arose a Columbus, who might open the com- 
munication between Europe and that continent? We 
may as well imagine that all men would wear stock- 
ings for ten thousand years, and never have the sense 
to think of garters to tie them. All Uicsc seem coii- 
vinciiig proofs of the youth, or rather infancy, of the 
world; as being founded on the opemtion of princi- 
ples more constant and steady than those by which 
human society is governed and directed. Nothing 
less than a total convulsion of the elements will ever 

212 3 
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destroy all the European animals and veg^etables 
which are now to be found in the western world.” 

Several liqueurs are manufactured from cherries. 
A large black cherry {Merise noire) is used in the 
composition of the Ratafia of Grenoble ; and the 
Maraftchino of Zara is prepared from a particular 
species of cherry cultivated in Dalmatia. Kirnch^- 
wojtser^ which js a *cheap spirit, forming a consider- 
able article of commerce, is the fermented liquor of a 
small black cheri^\ 

The whole of the genus Primus yield what is 
commonly called gum ; that of the cherry-tree being 
the best. But this substance, which is called amw/n, 
resembles tra^aconlh, (the gum of the Asiragalvjt,) 
and is therefore improperly called gum, as the term 
is usually understood, and applied to gum Arabic. 

There are about two hundred end fifty varieties of 
cherries cultivated in England. 

The Chinese cherry {Primus pseudo-cerasus) is a 
valuable new. species of that fruit, introduced into 
this country so recently as 1819. The following is 
an extract from the account of this variety, presented 
to the Horticultural Society by Mr. Knight, their 
President : i 

“ I received a plant (lie Chinese cherry from the 
garden of the Horticultural Societ y in the summer of 
1824, after it had produced its crop of iiruit; and it 
was preserved under glass, and subjected to a slight 
degree of artificial heat till the autumn of that year. 
It appeared very little disposed to grow; but pm- 
duced one young ahoot, which afforded me a couple 
of buds for insertion in stocks of the common cherry^' 
Soon after Christmas, the tree was placed in a pine- 
stove, where it presently blossomed abundantly, and 
its fruit set perfectly well^4is it had previously done 
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in the gardens of the Society, and it ripened in March. 
Tlie cherries were middle-sized, or rather small com- 
pared with the larger varieties of the common cherry ; 
were of a reddish amber colour, very sweet and juicy, 
and excellent for the season in which they ripened. 
The roots of the tree were confined to rather a small 
pot, and the plant was not even in a moderately 
vigorous state of growth. I, therefore, infer that the 
fruit did not acquire either the size or state of per- 
fection which it would have attained if the tree had 
been larger, and in a vigorous state of growth, and 
the season of the year favourable.** 



The Olive — Oka. 


The Olive is a stone fruit, or rather a double-celled 
nut, covered by a fleshy pericurpium. 

There is something peculiarly mild and graceful 
in the appearance of the olive-tree, even apart 
from its associations. The leaves bear some re- 
semblance to those of the willow, only they are 
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more iioft and delicate. The flowers are as delicj^te 
as the leaves : they come in little spikes from buds 
between the leaf-stalks and the spikes. At first they 
are of a pale yellow ; but when they expand their 
four petals, the insides of them are white, and only 
the centre of the flower yellow. Tlie iniitiired wood 
of the olive is hard and compact, thouizh rather 
brittle, and has the pith nearly obliterated, us is the 
case with box. Its colour is reddish, and it takes a 
fine gloss ; on which account the ancients carved it 
into statues of the gods; the inoderiis make it iiit<» 
snuff-boxes and other trinkets. 

The wild olive is found indigenous in Syria, (Ireeco, 
and Africa, on the lower slopes of the Atlas. Tiic 
cultivated one grows spoiihincouKly in many parts of 
Syria ; and is easily reared in all parts of the shores 
of the Levant that are not apt to be visited by frosty 
winds. Where olives abound they give much beauty 
to the landscape. “ The beautiful plain of Athens, 
as seen toward the liorth-west from Mount Ifyinettus, 
appears entirely covered with olive-trees*.” Tuscany, 
the south of France, and the plains of Spain, arc the 
places of Europe in vKhicli the olive w^as first culti- 
vated. The Tuscans were tJic first who exported 
olive-oil largely, and thus it has obtained the name 
of Florcnce-oil ; but the purest is said to be obtained 
from about Aix, in France. 

The particular departments of France in wliicli the 
olive is most successfully cultivated are those of the 
Mouths of the Rhone, of the Var, of the CJard, and 
some others; but it does not ripen its fruit to t!ie 
north-yvest of a line drawn from the l*yreuees, near 
Narbonne, to the foot of the little St. Bernard in the 
Alps ; or in that part of France which may be con- 
sidered as forming a portion of the basin of ilic 


Olivier. 
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Mediterranean, and which is inclosed between that 
sea and the mountains of Cevennes and the Alps. 

The proper time for ^thering olives for the press ^ 
is the eve of maturity. If delayed too lons^, the next 
crop is prevented, and the tree is productive only in 
the alternate years. At Aix, where the olive harvest 
takes place early in November, it is annual: in 
Languedoc, Spain, and Italy, where it is delayed till 
December or January, it is in alternate years. The 
quality of the oil, also, depends upon the gathering 
of the fruit in the first stage of its maturity. It should 
be carefully plucked by the hand ; and the whole 
harvest completed, if possible, in a day. To concoct 
the mucilage, and allow the water to evaporate, it is 
spread" out, during two or three days, in beds three 
inches deep. The oil miH is simple. The fruit is 
reduced to a pulp, put into, sacks of coarse linen, or 
feather-grass, and subjected to pressure. The oil 
first expressed is the purest The oil of the kernel 
is said to injure that of the fruit, and cause it to bc- 
(‘ome sooner rancid. The growth of olives and the 
maiiufactmre of the oil offer a considerable employment 
to many of the inhabitants of France and Itdy. The 
importation of olive oil into Great Britain amounted, 
in 1827, to about four thousand five hundred tuns, 
paying a duty of eight guineas per tun. 

The olive grows in England ; though, in the seve- 
rity of our winters, it changes its character. In the 
south, it is an evergreen ; but in England, it loses its 
leaves. Indeed, it needs pirotection even in the mildest 
winters ; and it is only in the very warmest summers 
that it will produce fruit a little, which does not ripen, 
and is of very slight flavour. 

In ancient times, especially, the olive was a tree 
held in the greatest veneration, for then the oil was 
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employed in pouring out libations to the jyods; 
while the branches formed the wreaths of tlie victors 
at the Olympic Games. It was also used in lubri- 
cating the human body. Some of the traditions say 
that it was brought out of Egypt to Athens by Ce- 
crops ; while others affirm that Hercules introduced 
it to Greece on his return from his ex])editions ; 
that he planted it upon Mount Olympus, and set the 
first example of its use in the Games. The Greeks 
had a pretty and instructive fable in tlieir mythology, 
on the origin of the olive. They said that Nepliine, 
having a dispute with Minerva, as to the name of the 
city of Athens, it was decided by the gods that the 
deity who gave the best present to mankind should 
have the privilege in dispute. Nejitune struck the 
shore, out of which sprung aliorsc: but Minerva pro- 
duced an olive tree. The goddess had the triumph ; for 
it was adjudged that Peace, of which the olive is the 
symbol, was infinitely better than War, to which the 
horse was , considered as belonging, and typifying. 
Even in the sacred history, the olive is invested witli 
mure honour than any other tree. The patriarch 
Noah had sent out a dove from the ark, but she re- 
turned without any token of hope. Then “ He stayed 
yet other seven days ; and again he sent forth the dove 
out of the ark ; and the dove name to him in the 
evening; and, lo, in her mouth was uii olive brunch 
plucked off: so Noah knew that the waters were 
abated from the ea^h.” 

The veneration the olive, and also the great 
duration of the. appears from the history of o/ic 
ill the AcropoU^I^' Athens. Dr. Clarke has this pas- 
sage in his Jmyels^, in speaking of the temple of 
Paiidrosus-^ Within this building, so late as the 
second ceiitdry, w^as preserved the olive tree mentioned 
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by Apollodorus, which was said to be as old as the 
Jouiidatioii of the citadel. Stuart supposed it to have 
stood in llic portico of the temple of Pandrosus 
(called by him the Paiidrosenin) from the circum- 
stance of the air necessary for its support, which could 
here beadmitted between the caryatides ; but instances 
of trees, that have been preserv'ed to a very great age, 
within the interior of an ediiice inclosed by walls, 
may be adduced.” 

The province of Suse, in Morocco, produces great 
abiuiduiice of olive oil, which is stated to be equal in 
quality to the best Florence oil, when it is expressed 
from the fruit before it becomes cpiite ripe. Mr. 
Jackson, in his ‘ Account of the Empire of Morocco,* 
mentions a curious circumstance regarding an exten- 
sive plantation of olive-trees in the neiglibourhood of 
Messa, which indicates the great facility with which 
this tree may he propagated. Being struck with the 
whimsical arrangement of this large plantation, he 
inquired the cause of their being so arranged, which 
was thus explained: — “ 1 learnt from the viceroy's 
aide-de-camp, who attended me, that one of the kings 
of tlic dynasty of Saddia, being on his journey to 
Soudan, encamped herewith his army ; that the pegs 
with which the cavalry picketed their horses were 
cut from the olive trees hi the neighbourhood ; and 
that these pegs being left in the ground on account of 
some sudden cause of the departure of the army, the 
olive trees in question sprung up from them. 1 con- 
fess, while I acknowledged the ingenuity of the idea, 
(ibr tlie disposition of the trees exactly resembled the 
arrangement of cavalry in an encampment,) i treated 
it as fabulous : some time afterwards, however, the 
following circumstance occurred, which induced me 
to think the story was not only plausible, but very 
credible. liaviug occasion to send for some plants 
for a garden whicli 1 had at Agadetr, or Santa Cruz, 
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the foulali (gardener) brought, amongst other things, 
a few bits of wood, without any roots or leaf, about 
eighteen inches long and tliree in circuinferehce, which 
he with a large stone knocked into the ground. See- 
ing the fellow thus employed, I asked him what he 
meant by trifling in that way? ^ 1 am not trifling,’ 
said he, ‘ but planting your pomegranate trees.* I 
began to take them out of the ground; but some 
persons who were near assuring me that it was the 
mode in which they were always planted, and that 
they would (with the blessing of Ood) take root and 
shoot forth leaves the next year, I was at length pre- 
vailed on to leave a few' in the grounds merely lor 
experiment; — and they«certainly did take root, and 
were in a fair way of becoming good trees when I 
left Santa Cruz.” 



Chapter VI. 


NUTS^— WALNUT ; chesnut; hazel-nut. 



a. frnfnut, b. Cficmut. c. Hazel-nut. 


Nuts, properly so called, arc hard dry fruits, eontaiii- 
iiig one or two seeds, and not in any deij^ree fleshy or 
pulpy. They are ofleii surrounded by a leafy or 
woody husk, which is called the involucre, enlarged 
as a covering* to the fruit. The kernels of all the 
esculent nuts are considered as being very nutritious, 

' on account of the quantity of oil that they contain ; 
but on that account they are less digestible than any 
other vegetable matters. As some of the principal 
kinds have been already described with considerable 
minuteness as trees, a very brief account of such 
will be given. 

The Walnut — Juglam regia. 

The nuts of this tree have, when perfectly ripe, a 
very agreeable flavour ; and the tree being besides 
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exceedingly valuable as timber, and highly oma- 
ineiital, it is well worthy of cultivation. In this 
respect its properties are fully noticed in the pre- 
ceding part on ‘ Timber Trees.’ The walnuts of 
commerce are many of them obtained from warmer 
countries ; but were suflicient attention paid to 
walnut plantations, an abundant supply might be 
obtained in all the southern parts of England. In 
some parts of Scotland walnuts come to maturity, 
but they arc by no means general. In the iinri])e 
state, walnuts make an agreeable pickle ; and an in- 
delible olive dye is obtained from the pei'icarp of the 
ripe fruit. The nut of the hickery {Jvglans alba) is 
small and of little value ; and though the nut of the 
black walnut of Virginia {Juglans nigra} is large, 
the kernel is very small. It is, however, sweet. 

Walnuts or chesnuts may be preserved through 
the w'inter, by pitting them in the earth, as is dune 
with potatoes. 

Til E (’ II ESN UT — Cafita?iea vcsca. 

The chesnut has a prickly involucre, and the nuts 
grow in a lengthened cluster, upon twigs. The ker- 
nel is huge, and enveloped in a tough coat of a lint 
so peculiar, as to give its name to a particular kind 
of colour. When raw, the chesnut has a slight trace 
of walnut taste; but it is much inferior. Roasted, it 
becomes farinaceous, and resembles a mealy potatoe. 
The chesnut Ls, indeed, the most farinaceous, and the 
least oily, of all the nuts ; and therefore, though it 
may not be so nutritious, it is more easy of digestion. 

In the southern parts of the Continent, chesnuts 
grow so abundantly as to form a very large portion 
of the food of the common people, who, besides 
eating them.; both raw and roasted, form them intc 
puddings and 6akes, and even bread. The chesnut 
produces abundantly in the warmer parts of England; 
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but though the tree grows in Scotland, the fruit sel- 
dom conies to maturity there. 

The best kinds of chesnuts are grafted. The late 
Sir Joseph Banks had some brought from Devonshire 
to his house at Spring Grove, which bore most plen- 
tifully; the fruit was smaller than the Spanish ches- 
nut, but much sweeter. 

The Hazel-nut — Corylus, 

Of this nut there are several species and varieties. 

The common hazel {Corylus avellana) has the nut 
small and short; but the tree grows more easily than 
the filbert, being found wild not only in forests and 
commons in England, and especially upon the banks 
of dingles and ravines, but occurring in extensive 
tracts in the more northern and mountainous parts 
of the country. Several places, whose soil suits its 
growth, are called after the hazel, — such as Uasel- 
merc, Haselbur, &c. The common hazel is seldom 
cultivated as a fruit-tree, though perhaps its nuts are 
superior in flavour to the others, which arc more 
inviting in size. 

The Alberts, both the red and the white, and the 
cob-nut, are merely varieties of the common hazel ; 
and have been produced partly by the superiority of 
soil and climate where they grow, and partly by cul- 
ture. The Albert is not thicker than the common 
nut, but it is at least double the length, and has the 
kernel large in proportion. The cob-nut is the largest 
of the species, and it is round. The cluster-nut differs 
from the others only in the fruit being produced in 
large clusters at the ends of the branches. A parti- 
cular form of tree receives in some parts of the country 
(especially in Kent, where the culture of the Albert is 
carried on with advantage) the name of the dwarf 
productive nut, though that name indicates rather 
the mode in which the tree is trained than the va- 
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riety to which it belongs. Generally speakinc^, the 
lilberl is but a low pprower; but still eonsirlcrable 
ini^eiiuity is exerted in keeping: it down, — it having 
been found by general experience that the dwarfing 
of fruit trees is the most effectual means of ensuring 
a large and uniform crop, and fmit of superior quality. 
The trees that are dwarfed are not allowed to exceed 
seven feet in height ; and they are trimmed in the 
form of a goblet, with an open centre, as is generally 
done with well-managed gooseberry trees. WJien the 
tree comes into proper bearing, this goblet has at- 
tained a diameter of about six feet, which is every 
season covered with filberts, both outside and inside. 
The nuts are of excellent quality ; and it is found by 
comparison, that a tree treated in this manner, with 
the ground regularly hoed and cleaned, will produce 
more than three which are planted in a hedge-row or 
coppice, and allowed to run wild in the usual manner. 

There is something singular in the flowering of the 
hazel : the male catkin makes its appearance in au- 
tumn, and contiiuies to increase till spring, at which 
time the female ovaries, that are to produce the nuts, 
make their appearance : this takes place as early as 
Febniary, and before there is yet a leaf upon the 
deciduous trees ; so tliat, besides its advantages as a 
fniit, the Albert may be regarded as an ornamental 
tree, at that season when groves and coppices have 
the least beauty. 

The word Albert is a corruption of the original 
English name for this nut, full-beard — ^which was 
aiJpiied to the large and fringed husk, to distinguish 
it from the closer covering of the common hazel. 
Our old poet, Gower, assigns a more classical origin 
to the name : — 

« Phillis 

Was shape into a nutte-trcc, 

7'hat all men it might see ; 
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And after Phillis, Philherd 
This tree was cleped 

The Constantinople iiut (Cory lux colurna) is a 
superior nut to even the best variety of the hazel. 
Its flavour is equal, and its size is more than double. 
It is a round mit, invested with a deep calyx, or invo- 
lucre, which covers it almost entirely, and is very 
much lobed and fringed at its extremity. 

L’Ecluse, a distinj^uished ^rdener, brought the 
nuts of tlie Corylus colurna from Constantinople, in 
1582; and Linnaeus states, that in the Botanical 
Garden at Leyden there was growing, in 1736, a fine 
tree of this species, planted by L'Ecluse. It was 
cultivated in England by Ray, in 1666. This tree 
grows naturally in the neighbourhood of Constan- 
tinople. 

The American nut. (Corylm americana) is a beau- 
tiful species, extensively spread over North America, 
and which has been cultivated in the neighbourhood 
of Paris. 

The iiivolucra and bottoms of the nuts of all the 
species and varieties of Corylux are extremely austere 
and astringent when in their green state ; and it is 
doubtful whether they might not then be profitably 
employed cither in the tanning of leather, or perhaps 
for the same purposes as galls. 

The Spanish nuts of the shops are fresh nuts from 
Spain ; the Barcelona nuts are another variety, kiln- 
dried before exportation. 

The Carob-Tree (Ceratonid siliqua) 

which grows extensively in the south of Europe, par- 
ticularly in some provinces of Spain, of which Va- 
lencia is the principal, bears a fruit called the caroh 
i>ean^ whicli is an important article of commerce. It 

Coni'essio Amantis. 
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is chiefly used for the feeding of cattle ; but furnishes 
a nutritive aliment to the poor in times when there is 
u scarcity of bread-corn. 


We have thus noticed the most interesting facts 
connected with tlie history and properties of the fruits 
of the temperate climates. We have not attempted 
to treat the subject with any pretension to scientific 
classification or description, nor to give any practical 
directions for their cultivation. Our object has been 
to direct the popular attention to some of the most 
interesting, although the most common, of tlie vege- 
table substances by which we are surrounded. It is 
instructive to trace how gradually man lias gathered 
around the dwellings of civilization those fruits which 
have been scattered by Providence over the most dis- 
tant parts of the glol^ ; and how he has improved 
them by long ages of careful cultivation. By the 
exercise only of such activity and skill has man, under 
every circumstance, conquered the original difficulties 
of his lot ; and by depending for every comfort and 
enjoyment upon his own exertion, has he developed 
and matured the intellectual faculties with which God 
has endowed him. 

It will be naturally observed how greatly we are 
indebted to the extension of our commercial intercoiu'se 
for all additions to the species of our fruits, and for 
almost eveiy improvement in their varieties. The 
succeeding chapters on Tropical Fruits will exhibit 
many interesting facts calculatiHl still further to show 
how commercial industry diffuses blessings over the 
whole globe ; overcomes the obstacles of distance 
and clima^t^e,; and unites the entire human race, by 
common wants and mutual obligations, into one vast, 
family. 



Chapter VII. 


FRUITS COMMON TO TEMPERATE AND TROPICAL CLI- 
MATES. THE ORANGE GENUS. 

We arc about to take a general and rapid view of the 
fruits which arc indigenous to other climates. Many 
of these are scarcely known in this country except 
as curiosities ; while others are partially cultivated as 
objects of luxury. Particular fruits, which are 
scarcely ever seen here iya their natural state, such as 
the date and the banaiiil^^upply largely to the neces- 
sities of great masses"^ mankind; and they are 
thus intimately connected with their moral and social 
condition. Of the more luxurious fruits, such as the 
mango and the duriop, it is probable that, in the 
course of time, we ma)^ 6btain possession of them in 
the same way that we possess the pine-apple, — that 
is, by the judicious application of artificial heat. Sir 
Joseph Banks thought that improvements in the art 
of forcing fruits would render this period not at all 
distant. He says, “ It does not require the gift of 
prophecy to foretell, that ere long the akee and the 
avocado pear of the West Indies ; the flat peach, the 
mandarine orange, and the litchi of China; the 
mango, the mangostan, and the diirion of the East 
Indies ; and possibly other valuable (tropical) fruits, 
will be frequent at the tables of opulent persons ; 
and some of them, perhaps, in less than half a cen- 
tury, be offered for sale on every murket-day in 
Coyent-Garden*.” 
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It is certainly by no means improbable that, by 
fiirther improvements in the art of ^ardeninsr, we 
may be enabled to diversify our vcc^ctable stores by 
many of those choice productions of the tropical 
countries which are at present known only as curi- 
osities to a few. Many tropical plants, which, at 
their first introduction, were kej)t entirely in stoves, 
are now planted out, and can bear the rigour of our 
ordinary winters, without any abatement of growth 
or diminution of beauty ; and from this wc may 
reasonably hope that some tropical fruits may in time 
be so far assimilated to our climate as to ripen in our 
ordinary summers. 

But, while the greater number of tropical fruits are 
of little value to the many, there is a fruit, originally 
a native of tropical regions, and naturally growing 
only in countries of a higher temperature tlian our 
own, which commerce has made our property in 
a very remarkable degree. The orange may be 
procured at little more cost than that of the com- 
monest of our domestic fruits ; while it is the most 
refreshing and healthy, perhaps, of all the fruits 
of the warm countries. It has thus become a 
peculiar blessing to us : for while it offers a grati- 
fication within tiic reach of the poorest, it is so su- 
perior to other fruits, that it cannot be despised 
for its cheapness, even by the richest. The duty 
upon oranges is 68,000/. per annum, at the rate 
of 2s. 6d. for a package,, not exceeding 5000 cubic 
inches. Assuming the clinical contents of an orange 
as ten inches, there 500 in each package — and 
thus we see that 872,000,000 of this fruit are an- 
nually imported, allowing about a dozen per annum 
to every individual of the population. 

This extraordinary consumption of a production 
wnibh is brought here from very distant places, is a 
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natural consequence of certain qualities \i'hich fit the 
orang^e, in a remarkable degree, for being the uni- 
versal fruit of commerce. If we would have foreign 
figs and grapes, they must be dried, for the undried 
grapes, which we bring even from the short distance 
of Portugal, are fiat and vapid; the tamarind is a 
liquid preserve; the guava must be made into a 
jelly; the mango destined for us requires to be 
pulled before it is ripe, and is pickled; the date 
must be dried; and the cocoa nut becomes when 
here consolidated and indigestible. With regard to 
the orange, man may have it fresh in every region of 
the world, and at almost every season of the year. 
The aromatic oil and the rind preserve it from the 
efiects both of heat and of cold ; and the acridity of 
the former renders it proof against the attacks of 
insects. It is true that oranges rot, like other fruits ; 
but that does not happen for a long time, if the rind 
is uninjured, and they are kept from moisture, and 
so ventilated as not to ferment. 

Most of the oranges and lemons intended for ex- 
j)OTtation are gathered while they are still green ; for 
if the fruit were allowed to become mature it would 
spoil in the transport Lemons are sometimes pre- 
served by being impregnate with sea-water. The ga- 
thering of oranc^s and lemons for the British market 
generally occupies from the commencement of Octo- 
ber to the end of December. Oranges are not fully 
ripe till the spring has commenced. It is remarkable 
that the orange trees from which the fruit is gathered 
green bear plentifully every year ; while tlipse upon 
which the fruit is sufibred to ripen afford abundant 
crops only on alternate years*. 

The Citrons are one of the most interesting families 
of plants. They are all originally natives of the 
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warmer parts of Asia, though they have been long 
introduced into the West Indies, the tropical parts of 
America, the Atlantic Isles, the warmer countries of 
Europe, and even Britain, where they bear the open 
air during the summer, and, in favourable situations, 
do not need artificial heat, if kept from the frost 
through the winter.. They are all either small trees 
or shrubs, with brown stems, green twigs and 
leaves, bearing some resemblance to those of the 
laurel. We cannot, however, judge of the size of the 
orange-tree by the specimens we ordinarily see in 
England. In parts of Spain there are some old 
orange trees forming large timber*; in the con- 
vent of St. Sabina, at Rome, there is an orange-tree 
thirty-one feet high, which is said to l>e six hundred 
years old; and at Nice, in 1789, thei’e was a tree 
which generally bore five or six thousand oranges, 
which was more than fifty feet high, with a tmnk 
which required two men to embrace itf. The size 
depends much upon the age of the plant 

There are four distinct species : — The Lemon, or 
Citron, the Orange, the Mandarin Orange, and the 
Shaddock ; and of the orange and lemon there are 
many varieties. They are, even in the East, where 
they are natives, not a little capricious in their 
growth ; the fruit, and even the leaves, frecpiently 
altering, so that it is not always easy to say which is 
a distinct species, and which only a variety. They 
continue flowering, during nearly all the summer, and 
the fruit take%^tS»Kj^i3ars to come to maturity ; so that, 
for a considei^e'^eriod of each year, a liealthy tree 
has every staKbf the production, from the flower- 
bud to the r^^fruit, in perfection at the same time. 


♦ Laborde. 
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The Citron. 

The Citron., when gTovving wild, is a thorny tree, 
about eight feet high, with leaves of a paler green : 
the flowers are white, and liavo a very agreeable 
odour. The fruit is oblong, five or six inches long, 
with a rough yellow rind ; the outer part of it con- 
tains (as is the case with most of the family) a con- 
siderable quantity of highly ai‘oniatic and inflam- 
mable oil ; tlie ]>ulp is white and edible, but very acid, 
and preferred when prepared as a sweetmeat. Of a 
]iarticijlar variety of the citron a conserve is made 
which is in great demand by* the Jews, who use it 
in tlieir Feast of Tabernacles. With a little artificial 
heat ill winter, the citron comes to as much perfection 
ill England as in Spain or Italy. There are two 
varieties noticed — the common and the sweet, but 
whether they have been produced by natural difference 
or culture is not known. 

The Lemon grows naturally in that part of India 
which is situated beyond the Ganges ; but its trans- 
migration to Europe belongs to the invasion of the 
W^est by those niighty caliplis, who, from the heart of 
Southern Asia, extended their conquests to the foot 
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The J^mun, 


of the Pyrenees, leavings everywhere traces of their 
power and of their kiiowled»;e. The lemon, thus 
transported by the Arabs into every ]>art ol* their vast 
empire where it would gjrow, was found by the cru- 
saders in Syria and Palestine towards the end of ihe 
eleventh century. By them it was introduced into 
Sicily and Italy ; though it is probable that at the 
same period it was already multiplied in Africa and 
Spain *. Arabic writers of ihe twelfth century speak 
of the lemon-tree as then cultivated in Egypt and 
many other places. Matthew Silvaticus, a writer of 
that time, says that the^lamon was then spread over 
all Italy. „ , S 

In the southeri^|gt% of Europe, where the lemon 
js abundant, tl]^i:e^jSfe many varieties. 

The rind lemon is much smoother than 

. Jbiat of the citi^Q^ the bark of the tree is less smooth. 

♦ llisBO, p. 7. 
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The XAWt/Bt 

The Lime^ or sour lemon, is a small and shrubby 
tree, the fruit of which is much smaller than that of 
the citron or lemon, being only about aii inch, or an 
inch and a half in diameter. The lime is not much 
cultivated in Europe ; but it is a great favourite in 
the West Indies, being more acid and cooling than 
the lemon. In that country there is a sweet lime, 
intermediate between the lemon and the sour lime ; 
and botanical writers are of opinion that hybrids or 
mules are produced between all the varieties, and 
probably also the species, of the citrons. 

The Orange is a taller and more beautiful tree than 
either the citron or tlic lemoii ; but, like them, it has 
prickly branches when in its native country. The 
orange was originally brought from India. 

The precise time at which the orange was intro- 
duced into England is not known with certainty, but 
probably it may have taken place not long after their 
introduction into Portugal, which was in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. 

The first oranges, it is stated, were imported into 
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The Oraege* 


Enp^laiid by Sir Walter Raleig'h*; and it is added 
that Sir Francis Carew, who married the niece of Sir 
Walter, planted their seeds, and they produced the 
orancfe-trees at Beddin<^oii, in Surrey, of which 
Bishop Gibson, in his additions to ( -uinden*s Bri- 
tannia, speaks as having been there for a hundred 
years previous to 1695. As these trees always pro- 
duced fruit, they could not, as Professor Idarty]! 
justly observes, have been raised from seeds; but 
they may have been brought from Portugal, or from 
Italy, (the place whence orange-trees have usually 
been obtain^,) as early as the close of the sixteenth 
' century. The trees at Beddington were planted in 
the open’*gi’ound, with a moveable cover to screen 
them from the inclemency of the winter months. In 
the beginning of the eighteenth century they had 
attained the height of eighteen feet, and the stems 
were about nine inches in diameter; while the spread 
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of the head of the lar^^st one was twelve feet the 
one way and nine the other. There had always been 
a wall on the north, side of them to screen them from 
the cold of that quarter, but they were at such a dis- 
tance from the wall as to have room to spread, and 
plenty of air and li^ht In 1738 they were sur- 
rounded by a permanent Inclosure, like a greenhouse. 
They were all destroyed by the* great frost of the 
following winter ; but whether wholly owing to the 
frost, or paf'tly to the confinement and damp of the 
permanent inclosurc, cannot now be ascertained. 

John Parkinson, apothecary, of London, one of 
the most voluminous of our early writers on plants, 
who published his * Practise of Plants’ in 1629, 
gives some curious directions for the preservation of 
orange-trees, from which one would be led to con- 
clude that the trees at Beddington, with their ample 
})roiection of a moveable covering in winter, had not 
been in existence then. ** The orange-tree,” says 
he, hath abiden, with some extraordinary branching 
and budding of it, when as neither citron iior lemon- 
trees would by any means be preserved for any long 
time. Some keepe them in square boxes, and lift 
them to and fro by iron hooks on the sides, or cause 
them to be rowled on trundels or small wheels under 
ttiern, to place them in an house, or close galerie, for 
the winter time : others plant them against a bricke 
wall in the ground, and defend them by a shed of 
boardes, covered with seare-cloth in the winter ; and 
by the warmth of a stove, or such other thing, give 
them some comfort in the colder times ; but no tent 
or meane provision will preserve them.” The orange 
trees at Versailles are, during the winter, wheeled into 
warm places under the terrace ; and the same plan is 
to be pursued with respect to some fine orange-trees 
at Windsor, which have been lately presented to his 
Majesty by the King of France. At Hampton 
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Court there are many orange-trees, some of which 
are stated to be three hundred years old. They are 
generally moved into the open air about the middle 
of June, when the perfume of their blossoms is most 
delicious. Orange and lemon-trees have been culti- 
vated in the open air in England. For a hundred 
years, in a few gardens of the south of Devon- 
shire, they have been seen, trained as peach-trees 
against walls, and sheltered only with mats of straw 
during the winter. The fruit of these is stated to 
be as large and fine as any from Portugal *. 



The S/iaidock, 


The Shaddock is much larger than the orange, 
both in the tree and the fruit The tree is both lofty 
and spreading, and the fruit is about eight inches in 
circumference,^ some, indeed, much larger. The 
shaddock is a native of China and the adjoining 
countries, where the name of ** sweet ball” is given 
to it There are many varieties— some with the pulp 
white, others witli it nearly red; some that are sweet. 
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with but little acidity — and some acid, with but little 
sweetness. The shaddock derived its specific name 
from having been first carried from China to the 
West Indies by Captain Shaddock. It has, however/, 
been neglected there, and now but seldom merits its 
oriental name of sweet ball. The planters have never 
been remarkable for their knowledge of science, or 
their skill in the new operations of the arts; and 
thus, instead of propagating the shaddock by bud- 
ding, as is done in China, and which is the only way 
that it can be improved, or even kept from degene- 
rating, they have reared it from seed, and conse- 
quently have generally obtained a harsh and sour 
sort, which is of very little value. It is showy, no 
doubt, from its size, and the appearance of the tree 
when growing ; but it is the least valuable or desi- 
rable of the genus produced in the west. 

These are the four species of the orange genus 
usually known in commerce ; but, on account of the 
beauty, the good qualities, and the abundance of 
these delightful fruits, as well as the length of time 
that they remain in season, they demand a more de- 
tailed account than can, in this sketch, be given of 
many of the other tropical fruits. The manner, too, 
in which truth and fable are blended in their com- 
mon history, renders such an account more de- 
sirable ; and thus we shall devote a few pages to the 
further consideration of the genus. 

At the time when the people of Europe first 
visited the Levant in grekt numbers, — that is, during 
the crusades for the recovery of Syria from the do- 
minimi of the Saracens, — oranges were found abun- 
dant in that country. Though they were in reality 
cultivated trees, their number, and the beauty and 
goodness of their fruit, naturally caused the adven- 
turers (who were not very conversant with Natural 
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History, and not a little prone to romance and cre- 
dulity) to believe and state that these were indigenous 
to the country, and formed a portion of the glories 
of the “ Holy Land.” 

The fables of the profane writers, and the ambi- 
guity of the descriptions of vegetables in holy writ, 
helpi^ further to confirm this opinion. As the 
oranges were of the form of apples, and the colour 
of gold, it did not require much stretch of imagina- 
tion to make them the golden apples of the Garden 
of the Hesperides ; and the only point that re- 
mained was to settle the locality of that fabled para- 
dise, which was generally laid in the part of Africa 
which lies between the mountains of Atlas and 
the southern shore of the Mediterranean. The au- 
thority of Moses was called in to confirm the exist- 
ence of this fruit in Syria, even at the time when the 
children of Jacob were wandering in the wilderness ; 
and one of the trees borne in the procession com- 
manded in the twenty-third chapter of the book of 
Leviticus, was considered to have been the orange. 
The mala medica of the Romans, which is mentioned 
by Virgil, and afterwards by Palladio and others ; 
the kitroH of the Greeks ; and the citrus of Josephus, 
were all understood to mean the same fruit : and, as 
has been found to be the case with many other sub- 
stances, the moderns supposed that, because there 
was an identity of name, there must be an identity of 
substance, — ^never reflecting that the name had been 
imposed by themsi^yes, and that therefore its identity 
proved nothing. 

The fable continued, however ; and, though there 
was a good deal of writing upon the subject, there 
was .no attempt to examine the authorities with that 
minuteness which the search of truth demanded, till 
the nineteenth century. The history of this fruit 
was first carefully traced by Galessio, who published 
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his ‘ Traiie du Citrus* at Paris, in 1811. He 
maintains that the orange, instead of being found in 
the north of Africa, in Syria, or even in Media, 
whence the Romans must have obtained their “ Me- 
dian Apples,” was not in that part of India which is 
watered by the Indus at the time of Alexander the 
Great’s Indian expedition, as it is not mentioned by 
Nearchus among the fniits and productions of that 
country. It is not mentioned either by Arrian, by 
Diodorus, or Pliny; and even so late as the year 
1300, Pietro di Cuescengi, a senator of Bologna, 
who wrote on agriculture and vegetable productions, 
does not take the least notice of the orange. 

The' first distinct mention of oranges is by > the 
Arabs ; and Avicenna (book v.) not only describes 
oleum de ciirangtda (oil of oranges) and oleum de 
cUrangulorum seminibus (oil of orange seeds), but 
speaks of citric acid (salt of lemons), which is con* 
taiiied in all the genus, though more abundantly in 
that species from which it got its common English 
name. 

According toGalessio, the Arabs, when they pene- 
trated to India, fouiid^the orange tribes there, further 
in the interior than Alexander had penetrated ; and 
they brought them thence by two routes : the sweet 
ones, now called China oranges, through Persia to 
Syria, and thence to the shores of Italy and the 
south of France ; and the bitter oranges, called in 
the commerce of England, Seville oranges, by Arabia, 
Egypt, and tlie north of Africa to Spain. 

It docs not appear that the orange was originally 
a Chinese fruit, as it is not mentioned by Maarco 
Polo, the father of modem travellers, who is so cir- 
cumstantial in describing all the other wonders of 
that country. 

Now these facts certainly go far to shew that the 
orange was not known to the ancients either in Eu« 
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rope OP in Syria; but that we are indebted for the 
first knowledge of it to the Arabs, who, with their 
zeal to propagate the religion of the Koran, were as 
anxious to extend the advantages of agriculture and 
medicine. The sweet orange which they introduced 
was not, strictly speaking, that which has since l)ecn 
called the China orai^e, and under that name in- 
troduced into Spain, Portugal, St Michael’s, the 
other Atlantic isles, and the West Indies ; but rather 
the orange which was known in Italy before Vasco 
de Gama had doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 

The orange is said to have been found by the 
Portuguese upon the east coast of Africa ; but it is 
not known whether it had been indigenous there, 
or disseminated by the Arabs. When the Portuguese 
reached India, they found the orange there, and also 
in China, which was visited for the first time by sea 
in the early part of the sixteenth century. 

Although the oranges of St. Michael, in the Azores, 
are now the best that are to be met with . in the Euro- 
pean market, they are not indigenous productions 
of that island ; but were sent there by the Portu- 
guese, as the same fruit was originally sent to the 
American continent by the Spaniards. In the middle 
of a forest, on the banks of the Rio Cedetio, Hum- 
boldt found wild orange trees, laden with large and 
sweet fruit They were, prolmbly, the remains of 
some old Indian plantations; for the orange cannot 
be reckoned amongst the spontaneous vegetable pro- 
ductions of the New World. 

But, in whatever way oranges were first intro- 
duced into those parts of the world of which they 
are not natives, they are now very widely diffused ; 
and wherever they are found they are among the 
most ornameiital of trees, and the most delightful of 
fruits. Tiie species and varieties have also been 
greatly multiplied; but whether from their proneness 
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to produce varieties, from some original differences, or 
from difference of soil and climate, cannot now be 
ascertained. Including all the different species. 
Risso, an eminent naturalist at Nice, (and from his 
living in a country producing oranges, he had the 
best opportunities of examininjg and studying them,) 
has, ill a very elegant and elaborate natural history 
of oranges, published at Paris* in the year 1818, 
enumerated, described, and, with respect to all the 
more important sorts, figured no fewer than one 
hundred and sixty-nine varieties; these he has divided 
into eight species: sweet oranges, bitter oranges, 
bergamottes, limes, pampclucos, sweet limes, lemons, 
and citrons. 

Of the first of these there are no fewer than forty- 
three varieties ; though, in the opinion of Galessio, 
they are all derived fiom the common orange. The 
others are, generally speaking, more acid in their 
flavour ; though some of them, such as the berga- 
inottes, from the rind of which the celebrated oil of 
bergamot is obtained, are highly perfumed. 

Of the bitter oranges Risso enumerates thirty-two 
varieties; of the b^gamottes, five; of the limes, 
eight ; of the pampelucos, six ; of the sweet limes, 
twelve; of the lemons, forty-seven; and of the 
citrons, seventeen. 

There is something peculiar in the organization of 
all the fruit of the orange tribe. The rind or external 
pericarp of them all is a spongy texture, containing 
but little juice or sap of any kind in its substance ; 
but the external surface is covered, or tuberculated 
over, with little glands that secrete a volatile oil which 
is very inflammable, more or less acrid according to 
the species, and of a very strong and pungent scent. 

The family of the oranges, in some places in many 
of their varieties, are now cultivated in Portugal, in 
Spain, in France, in Italy, and in Greece. In the 
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first two countries they especially abound — in Al- 
garve, and in the fine plains of Andalusia, on the 
banks of the Guadalquivir. The latter is the place 
from which the bitter, or Seville, oranges are chiefly 
obtained^ In Algarve and Andalusia the orange- 
trees are of great size; and extensive orchards of 
oranges have formed the principal revenue of the 
monks for several centuries. In Cordova, the seat 
of Moorish grandeur and luxury, there are orange 
trees still remaining, which are considered to be six 
or seven hundred years old ; and in that province, 
whose cmggy mountains are covered with gardens, 
and vineyards, and forests abounding in fruit, the 
flowers of the orange fill the air with their perfume, 
and lead the imagination back to those days which 
the Moorish poets and historians delight in describing, 
when the land which they conquered was adorn^ 
with all the refinements of their taste and intelligence, 
and the luxuries of the East were naturalized in the 
most delicious regions of the South. Tlie trunks of 
the old trees of Cordova have begun to decay ; and 
when they get diseased, they are crusted with a kind 
of lichen, which is supposed to be peculiar to the 
orange. In Prance, the orange country is chiefly 
Provence, or that part of the south which lies to the 
eastward of the Rlione ; and p1antati6ns or groves of 
oranges are the most abundant and the most beau- 
tiful on the banks of the Var, and especially in the 
environs of Nice, where the species are very many, 
and come to great perfection. To the west of the 
Rhone, the country along the coast is flat, sandy, and 
barren; and on the plains of Languedoc, tliat lie 
interior of this barren tract, the olive thrives better 
than the orange, apparently because there are no 
secondary mountains between the cold heights of the 
Cevennes and the plains. - The country to the east- 
ward of the Rhone is much better adapted for choice 
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vegetables, both in soil and in aspect In the 
western, or French part of it, the Alps descend gra- 
dually, by successive elevations, from the high sum- 
mits of Mont Blanc, Mont Rosa, and St. Bernard, to 
the sea. Thus the low grounds are finely exposed to 
the southern sun ; and, being at the same time shel- 
tered from every quarter whence a cold wind could 
come, the vegetation is at once luxuriant and choice. 
The finest bulbous flowers, the myrtle, the cactus, 
and inuny others, give more the air of the perpetual 
summer of the tropical countries, thaJi is to be found 
perhaps in any other country of Europe — certainly in 
any other of the same extent. 

The glory of that delightful country is the orange, 
which, when full grown, attains the height of about 
five and twenty feet, and is graceful in all its parts. 
The trunk and older branches are of a delicate ash 
colour ; the twigs of so soft a green that they almost 
appear transparent ; tlie leaves are moderately large, 
beautii’ully shaped, of a fine healthy green, and shin- 
ing on the upper sides, while the under ones have 
a slight appearance of down. The flowers, which 
are in little bunches, .and very graceful in their form, 
are, in the sweet oranges, of a delicate white, and, in 
the more acid varieties of the family, lightly marked 
with pink. Some plants have a more powerful 
odour, and are for the moment more rich ; but there 
is a freshness in the aroma of an orange-grove which 
never otfends or cloys ; and as the tree is at one and 
the same lime in all stages of its bearing — in dower, 
in fruit just set, and in golden fruit, inviting the 
hand to pull and the palate to taste, — it is hardly 
possible to imagine any object more delightful. The 
perfumes of Arabia do not exceed the fragrance of the 
groves on the horlli of the Mediterranean, in which 
the beautiful white Provence rose, the tuberose, and 
countless other flowers, blend their sweets with that 
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of the oranf^; and where, with all this richness, the 
pestilent airs of the tropics, and even the sirocco of 
the southern parts of Italy* are altogether unknown; 
This delightful fertility and fragrance accompany the 
chain of the Apennines round the whole gulf of 
Genoa, and until, upon the boundary of the plain of 
Tuscany, they subside in elevation, and bend more 
toward the Adriatic. 

Tuscany is further to the south ; but the climate 
and the vegetation cannot be compared to those of 
the little valleys of Provence and Liguria, especially 
the latter. About Florence, there are still orange- 
trees in the gardens ; but there are none of those 
aromatic groves and plantations which are found 
further to the west. Nor are the causes didicult to 
find out. There is an enemy on each side of the 
plain of Tuscany, which will not allow the orange to 
arrive at perfection. The gales that come from the 
south-east, over tlie sandy shores near L^horn, are 
not adapted for a plant which, as well as heat and 
pure air, requires a considerable quantity of moisture ; 
and the winds from the north, that arc cooled in 
passing over the Adriatic, are not so genial as those 
from the Alps, that are wanned in i>assing over the 
vale of Lombardy. But still the olives, the grapes, 
and the melons of the vale of the Arno, in so far 
compensate the inhabitants for the want of the 
orange. 

Eastward of Tuscany, though the coast of Italy 
inclines still further to the south, it is even less 
adapted for the production of the orange ; the sea- 
coast is barren, the interior is dreary, and over the 
whole the pestilent malaria creeps, forbidding man 
to approach even for the cultivation of the fields ; 
and thus it may be that, ere long, the- arid downs by 
the sea will meet the marsh of the interior, and the 
centre of Italy shall be desolation to the veiy base 
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of the Apennines. After the gulf of Gaeta is passed, 
and the shelter of the more elevated mountains of 
Calabria is obtained, orange groves again make their 
appearance. 

Thus the locality of the orange depends fully as 
much upon situation and soil as upon latitude ; and 
therefore we need not wonder that, considering the 
many and varied lands in which it is cultivated, there 
should be so many varieties of its fruit. There is no 
absolute reason for supposing that the sweet and the 
bitter orange were originally different ; and even now 
they are not so different as two mushrooms of the 
very same variety, — the one produced upon a dry 
and airy down, and the other upon a marsh. Now, 
if it be true, that the bitter orange of Seville 
came, by successive removals, from the head of the 
Persian Gulf, along the margin of the salt desert, 
till it reached the states of Barbary, where it was 
transplanted into Spain; if the sweet orange of 
Malt^ Italy and France came through the more 
fertile parts of Persia and Syria ; and if the orange 
of India and the Azores came direct from China ; it 
would follow tliat eacli should have those qualities 
which we find in it; and that the opinion of (^lessio 
is borne out by the only evidence which the case 
admits. 

Looking at the facts, we are induced to infer, 
that, if tlie temperature be sufficiently high for 
maturing its flavour, the orange is delicious in pro- 
portion to the uniform salubrity of the air; and 
that those high temperatures which force a very 
large expansion of the fruit are against the fine- 
ness of its quality. In this respect, we have an op- 
portunity of contrasting Imth the oranges of islands 
and those of continents. St Michaefs, in the Azores, 
and Malta, are both small islands; the former always 
exposed to the equalizing breezes, which, from what^ 
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ever quarter they blow, are always wafted across the 
expanse of the Atlantic ; and the latter lyingr near 
the dry and sultry shores of Africa, and, of course, 
subjected to more changes of season and a higher 
temperature. There is also some diflerence in the 
soil. Whether it be the decomposition of the rock, 
or saline particles, brought by the same pestilent 
wind that withers die south of Italy and Sicily with 
the sirocco, it is well known, that under the artificial 
earth (brought originally from Sicily) which forms 
the soil of Malta, there gathers a crust ; and that if 
the earth be not trenched, and this crust removed at 
the end of a certain number of years, it ceases to be 
productive, or the produce becomes so bitter, that it 
is not healthful. St. Michael’s has no such disad- 
vantage ; the soil there is native and fertile, and de- 
posits nothing calculated to injure its fertility, or im- 
pair the qualities of its produce. 

The oranges of the two islands are such as one 
would expect from those differences : the Maltese 
orange is large, the rind is thick and spongy, tlie 
glands that secrete the volatile oil are prominent, the 
pulp is red, and tliere is a trace of bitterness in tlie 
taste ; while the St. Michael’s orange is small, the 
rind is thin and smooth, tlie glands less prominent, 
the volatile oil in smaller quantity, and the lighter 
coloured pulp more sugary and delicious. Some 
allowance must no doubt be made for the original 
differences of those oranges, regarding them as 
having come in the manner stated by Galessio ; but 
they have now been long enough in both islands for 
having their qualities modified by the different cli- 
mates and soils. 

The modifications produced by differences of soil 
and climate, in the same vegetable, are among tlie 
most important inquiries in the science of plants ; 
and they are at the same time among the most 
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difficult, and certainly the least attended to. One 
principal source of the difficulty lies in the observer 
l)einfr as much chancred as the thin^ observed. 
Those who are parched with thirst do not stop to 
analyze the water, or descant upon the flavour of 
whatever beverage they may have recourse to for 
slaking it The removal of the painful sensation is 
to them far more delicious than the purity of the 
most limpid spring, or the flavour of the choicest 
wine. J ust so with man when he is panting under 
a burning atmosphere : the fruit which is most 
delicious to him is that which is most cool. This 
necessary change in the judge, as well as the 
thing judged of, must never be omitted when we 
come to compare the fruits of different countries as 
reported of by those who have enjoyed them there ; 
and we never can be certain of Iheir real merits till 
we have them decided by the same individual under 
the same circumstances. To take a case in point; 
a guava, apart from its rarity, is certainly not in this 
country any thing comparable to a peach ; and yet 
those who have been in tropical countries talk in rap- 
tures of tile guava, and say that the fruit grown here 
is inferior and degenerated. But they should bear 
in mind, that in the tropical countries there is the 
tropical zest, as well as the tropical flavour. The 
man who traverses a mountain country in the north, 
heeds not the glittering fountains that issue from 
every rock around him ; but send him from Suez to 
Bassora, or from Morocco to Fezzan, and he would 
remember them with veneration. 

But, again, we have a further confirmation when 
we compare the continental oranges. The climate 
of the slopes and valleys of the Estrella, near the 
lower Tagus, and that of the Maritime Alps, and the 
Apennines, in Provence and Liguria, are certainly 
very ditfereiit from the climate of Andalusia. The 
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diversities of surface, and the vicinity of the sea« 
keep the air over the former places in continual play 
and motion, and prevent those intense heats which 
unquestionably (thoupfli by a ]>rocess which chemistry 
has not yet fully investigated) render the juices of 
plants acid, acrid, or saline ; while, from the wider 
extent of Andalusia, and its comparative distance 
from the ocean, the air over it is, in the warmer 
months, much more quiescent. 

These considerations will, to a certain extent, ex- 
plain why there are so many varieties in a fruit, 
which, according to the authorities, appear all to have 
come from the same part of the world; and a further 
extension of these considerations would form a cri- 
terion of the situations in which it would, or it would 
not, be desirable to cultivate the orange. 



Chapter VIIL 


FRUITS COMMON TO TEMPERATE AND TROPICAL CLI- 
MATES — CONTINUED. THE DATE. 



The DkTE—Phcenix dactylifera. 

The date is otie of those plants which, in the 
countries that are cong^enial to their g^rowth, form 
the principal subsistence of man; and its locality 
is so peculiar that it cannot, strictly speakings, be 
classed either with the fruits of the temperate cli- 
mates or with those of the tropical. It holds a 
certain intermediate place; and is most abundant 
in regions where there are few other esculent vege- 
tables to be found. ‘ 

There is one district where, in consequence of the 
extreme aridity of the soil, and the want of mois- 
ture in the air, none of the Cerealia will grow ; that 
district is tlie margin of the mighty desert which 
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extends, with but few interruptions, from the shores 
of the Atlantic to the confines of Persia, an extent of 
nearly four thousand miles. The shores, the banks 
of the rivers, aiid every part of this region in which 
there is humidity, are exceedingly fertile ; and with 
but unskilful culture produce the most abundant crops 
and the choicest fruits. But along the verge oF the 
desert, and in tlie, smaller oases or isles which here 
and there spot that wilderness of sand, the date palm 
is the only vegetable upon which man can subsist. 
The lofly summits of the mountains of Atlas form an 
effectual barrier to the humid winds from the sea. 
Accordingly, the richer vegetation extends only as 
far to the south of them as the courses of the streams 
that are fed by the mountain snows; and these 
streams are soon evaporated by the air, or absorbed 
by the thirsty soil. The more lowly vegetables on 
that soil are chiefly of a saline and succulent descrip- 
tion, such as euphorbias, salsolas, and cactuses, 
which retain thmr own humidity in consequence of 
their smooth and close rinds, without much aid from 
external moisture ; but their juices are in general too 
acrid, or too mucli impregnated with soda, for being 
of any use as food. Over these, the date-palm raises 
its trunk and spreads its leaves, and is the sole vege- 
table monarch of the thirsty land. It is so abundant, 
and so unmixed with any thing else that can be con- 
sidered as a tree in the country between the states 
of Barbary and the desert, that this region is de- 
signated as the Land of Dates (Biledulgerid ;) and 
upon the last plain, as the desert is approach^, the 
only objects that break the dull outline of the land- 
scape are the date-palm and the tent of the Arab. 
The same tree accompanies the margin of the desert 
in all its sinuosities ; in Tripoli, in Barca, along the 
valley of the Nile, in the north of th® 

south-east of Turkey. 
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This region of tlie date has perhaps remained for a 
longer period unchanged in its inhabitants and its 
productions than any other portion of the world. 
The Isfaniaelites, as <lescTibed in Scripture history, 
were but little dijEFerent from the Bedouins of the pre- 
sent time ; and the palm-tree (which in ancient history 
invariably means the date) was of the same use, and 
held in the same esteem, as it is now. When the 
sacred writers wished to describe the majesty and 
the beauty of rectitude, they appealed to the palm as 
the fittest emblem which they could select, “lie shall 
grow up and flourish like the palm tree*' is the pro- 
mise which the Royal Poet of Israel makes for the just. 

Even among the followers of other faiths, the palm 
has always been the symbol held in the greatest 
veneration. It is recorded of Mahomet that, like the 
psalmist, he was accustomed to compare the viiiuous 
and generous man to the date- tree: “ He stands 
erect before his Lord ; in every action he follows the 
impulse received from above ; and his whole life is 
devoted to the welfare of his fellow-creatures,” The 
inhabitants of Medina, who possess the most exten- 
sive plantations of date-trees, say that their prophet 
caused a tree at once to spring from the kernel at his 
command, and to stand l)etbre his admiring followers 
in mature fruitfulness and beauty *. The Tamaiia- 
quas of South America have a tradition that the 
human race sprung again from the fruits of the 
palm, alter the Mexican age of water. The useful- 
ness of the tree has thus caused it to be the subject 
of universal veneration. In ancient times, and in 
modern, the palm has been the symbol of triumph. 
The Jews carry it on a solemn festival in commemo- 
ration of their lathers having gained possession of 
the promised land t; and the Christians hi remem- 

* Burckhardt’s Arabia. 

f Judaea was typidjcd by the paloi-tree upon coins of Vqsp^ 
siaii and Titus, 
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brance of that more c^lorious victory, when the Saviour 
rode into Jerusalem amid the jubilations and hosan- 
nahs of the people. 

And the tree is not unworthy of those honours 
which mankind have iii all a^es bestowed upon it 
Indeed, the worthiness of the tree must have been 
the cause of those lionours. Rearing its stem, and 
expanding its broad and beautiful shade where there 
is nothing else to shelter man from the burning rays 
of the sun, the palm-tree is hailed by the wanderer in 
the desert with more pleasure than he hails any other 
tree in any other situation. Nor is it for its shade 
alone, or even for its fruit, that the palm is so desir- 
able in that country ; for, wherever a little clump of 
palms contrast tlieir bright green with the red wilder- 
ness around, the traveller may in general be sure 
that he shall find a fountain ready to afford him its 
cooling water. 

Nor is it only when standing alone in the desert 
that the palm is a majestic tree. Palms form the 
shade and the beauty of many of the tropical forests. 
Some of them are among the tallest of ti'ees ; and 
when the margin of a river is spoken of as more 
than usually delightful, we allude to its ‘'palmy side.’^ 

The CucurUo, a palm of South America, throws 
out its magnificent leaves over a trunk a hundred 
feet high. Tliis family of plants diminish in grandeur 
and beauty as they advance towards the temperate 
zone ; and Humboldt says that those who have only 
travelled in the north of Africa, in Sicily, and in 
Murcia, cannot conceive how the palms should be 
the most imposing in their forms of all the trees of 
the forest. The palms of South America furnish food 
in a variety of ways to the people ; so that in those 
wild districts, the assertion of Linnieus forces itself 
upon the mind, — that the region of palms was the 
first country of the human race, and that man is 
essentially palmivorom. 
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The date-palm, though some of the family are 
more majestic, is still a ^aiitiful tree. The stem of 
it shoots up, in one cylindrical column, to ll»e heiglit 
of fifty or sixty feet, without branch or division, and 
of the same thickness throug^hoiit its whole length. 
When it attains this height, its diameter is from a foot 
to eighteen inches. From the summit of this majestic 
trunk.it throws out a magnificent crown of leaves, 
which are equally graceful in their formation and their 
arrangement. 

“ Those groups of lovely date-trees bending 
Languidly their leaf-crowned heads^ 

Like youthful maids, when sleep descending 
Wains them to their silken beds 

The main stems of the leaves are from eight to 
twelve feet long, jinn, shining, and tapering; and 
each embraces, at its insertion, a considcrabie part 
of the trunk. The trunk of the palm is, in fact, 
made up of the remains of leaves, the ends of which 
are prominent just under the crown, but more obli- 
terated toward the root of the tree. The bottoms 
of the leaves are enveloped in membranous sheaths, 
or fringed with very tough fibrous matter. - These 
leaves arc pinnated, or in the form of feathers, each 
leaf being composed of a great number of long, 
narrow leaflets, which are alternate, and of a bright 
lively green. Near the base of the leaf, these leaflets 
are often three feet long ; but even then they are not 
one inch in breadth ; neither do they open flat, but 
remain with a ridge in the middle, something like 
the keel of a boat When the leaves are young they 
are twisted together, and matted up with loose fibres, 
which open and dis|)erse as the leaf expands. The 
young leaflet is also armed at the extremity with a 
hard black spine, or thorn. They are more stiff and 
firm than the leaves of* any other tree, 

Moore, 
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The trunk of the palm, thougrh it is in some parts 
remarkably hard and durable, can hardly be considered 
as timber. It consists of long^itudinal fibres, which 
are not so much interwoven as those of the branching 
trees ; but have their interstices filled with a sort of 
pith, or medullary substance, when young, that is 
near the top, where the young leaves are in the pro- 
gress of formation. This medullary substance is a 
sort of sap ; but in the older portions of the tree it 
consolidates, though it always remains granular, and, 
as is the case with the pith of trees, is as easily di- 
vided across as longitudinally. Generally speaking, 
the medullary part of the palm is much lighter in the 
colour than the fibrous part ; and thus well consoli- 
dated palm trunks have a l)eautifully mottled appear- 
ance when cut across. The wood of the areca palm, 
or cabbage palm of South America, is sometimes 
used in ornamental furniture, under the name of cab- 
bage wood ; but it does not answer very well, as the 
ends of the fibres are too hard, and the medullary 
matter too soft, for holding glue. For the same 
reason, the surface is very difficult to polish, and 
can not* be preserved without varnish. 

The flowers come out in large bunches, or spikes, 
from between the leaves ; they are at first inclosed 
in a spatha, or sheath, which opens to let them 
expand, and then shrivels and withers. 

The date-palm is a dimcioiis tree, having the male 
flowers ill one plant, and the female, or fruiting ones, 
in another. The male flowers are considerably larger 
than the female ; and the latter, instead of stamens, 
have, in the centres of them, the rudiiiients of the 
dates, about the size of small peas. 

The two distinct sexes of the date-tree appear to 
have been known from the remotest antiquity, as 
they are noticed by all the ancients who describe the 
tree. It is not a little remarkable, that there is a 
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difference in the fructification of the wild date and 
the cultivated, though both are precisely the same 
species. Wild dates iinjjregnate themselves ; but the 
cultivated ones do not, without the assistance of art. 
Theophrastus and Pliny mention this fact; and in 
every plantation of cultivated dates, one part of the 
labour of the cultivator consists in collecting the 
flowers of the male date, climbing to the top of the 
female with them, and dispersing the •polhn on the 
germs of the dates. So essential is this operation, 
that though tlie male and female trees are growing 
in the same plantation, the crop fails if it be not per- 
fonned. A very reniarkabie instance of this is related 
by Delile, in Ids Egyptian Flora. The date-trees in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo did not yield a crop in 
the year 1800. The French and Turkish troops 
having been fighting all over the country in the 
spring, field labour of every kind was suspended, and 
amongst the rest, the fecundation of the date. The 
female dale-trees put forth their bunches of flowers 
as usual, but not one of them ripened inter edible 
fruit. The pollen of the male trees appears to have 
been scattered over the country by the winds ; and, 
as it had not been sufficiently abundant for reaching 
the germs so as to ensure fructification, an almost 
universal failure was the consequence. The Persians, 
according to the elder Michaux, who travelled in the 
country, were more provident than the Egyptians. 
In a civil war, which was attended with all the ruin- 
ous effects of anarchy, the male date-trees of a whole 
province were cut down by the invading troops, that 
the fructification of this necessary of life might be 
stopped. Biit the inhabitants, apprehending such 
a result, had been careful previously to gather the 
pollen, which they preserved in close vessels; and 
thus they were enabled to impregnate their trees when 
the country was freed from the destro;yiiig army. It 
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IS said that the pollen had thus preserved its powers 
during nineteen years 

Pontanus, an Italian poet of the fifteenth century, 
gives a glowing description of a female date-tree, 
which had stood lonely and barren, near Otranto^ in 
Italy, until a favouring wind wafted toward it the 
pollen of a male that grew at a distance of fifteen 
leagues. Father Labat, in his account of America, 
relates a story of a date-tree in the island of Marti- 
iiico. There were palm-trees of various other kinds 
in the island, but there was only one date-tree, wliteh 
grew near a convent. Tliat tree produced fruit whidi 
was grateful enough to the taste ; but when an in- 
crease of the number of the date-trees was wanted, 
not a single one would grow from tlie seed; and 
thus, after a number of unsuccessful trials, they were 
obliged to send to Africa for dates, the stones of 
which grew readily, and produced abundantly. 

Four or five months after the operation of fecun- 
dation has been performed, the dates begin to swell ; 
and when they have attained nearly their full size, 
they are carefully tied to the base of the leaves, to 
prevent them from being beaten and bruised by the 
wind. If meant to be preserved, they are gathered 
a little before they are ripe ; but when they are in- 
tended to be eaten fresh, they are allowed to ripen 
perfectly, in which state they arc a very refreshing 
and agreeable fruit. Ripe dates cannot, however, be 
kept any length of time; or conveyed to any very 
great distance, without fermenting and becoming 
acid ; and therefore, those which are intended for 
storing up, or for being carried to a distant market, 
are dried in the ^lin upon mats. The dates which 
come to the European market from the Levant and 
Barbary are in this state ; and the travellers in the de- 
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sert oflen carry with them a little bag of dried dates, 
as their only or their chief subsistence during journeys 
of many hundred miles. In parts of the East, the 
dates that fall from the cultivated trees are left on 
the ground for the refreshment of the wayfaring man. 

In the Hedja%, the new fruit, called ruieb^ comes 
in at the end of June, and lasts two monihs. The 
harvest of dates is expected with as much anxiety, 
and attended with as general rejoicing, as the vintage 
of the south of Euroj>e. The crop somt^times fails, 
or is destroyed by locusts, and then a universal 
gloom overspreads the population. The people do 
not depend upon the new fruit alone ; but during the 
ten months of the year when no ripe dates can be 
procured, tlieir principal subsistence is the date-paste, 
called adjoue^ which is prepared by pressing the fruit, 
when fully matured, into large baskets. “ What is 
the price of dates at Mekka or Medina?” is always 
the first question asked by a Bedouin who meets a 
passenger on the road *. 

There is, indeed, hardly any part of the tree which 
is not serviceable to man, either as a necessary or a 
luxury. When the fruit is completely ripened, it will, 
by strong pressure, yield a delicious syrup, which 
serves for preserving dates and other bruits ; or the 
fruit may be made into jellies and tarts. The stalks 
of the bunches of dates, hard as they are in their 
natural state, as well as the kernels, are soflened by 
boiling, and in that condition are used for feeding 
cattle. Dates, with the addition of water, afibrd by 
distillation a very good ardent spirit, wliich, as it 
does not come within the prohibition of the 
Koran against wine, is much used in some of the 
Mahommedan countries, and answers the same 
purpose of false excitement as the brandy or the 
malt spirits of other nations. Palm wine is also 
* Burckhardt*s Arabia. 
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made from the date : this is also without the statute 
of the Prophet. It is known in Egypt by the name 
of lakhlsy. It is the sap or juice of the tree, and 
can only be obtained by its destruction ; so that such 
trees only as are unproductive are selected for ob- 
taining it. The time chosen for this purpose is when 
the tree is in the most active state of vegetation. 
The crown is then ' cut off, and a cavity scooped in 
the top of the trunk. As the sap rises, it exudes into 
this cavity, at the rate of nearly a gallon a day for 
the first two weeks ; after which it gradually dimi- 
nishes ; and at the end of six weeks or two months 
it stops entirely, and the tree, which has become by 
the operation completely dry, is cut down for fire- 
wood, or for any other of the purposes to which tlie 
trunk of the palm is applied. When the juice first 
exudes from the tree, it is remarkably sweet, but it 
soon ferments and becomes vinous, with a certain 
degree of acidity. This juice may also be distilled 
into an ardent spirit ; in fact, the genuine arrack, or 
rack, of tiie East is obtained from the juice of palms. 
In Egypt and Arabia the date-trees that have be- 
come unproductive, through age or any other cir- 
cumstance, are commonly disposed of' in this maimer. 
What is called the cabbage of the palm is esculent in 
many of the species, and in the date among others. 
The cabbage is a conical tuft in tlie centre of the 
crown of leaves, and is formed of the future leaves 
in their undeveloped state. When the outside is 
removed, this part of the date-tree tastes very much 
like a fresh chesnut ; but, like the palm-juice, it is 
costly, being obtained only by the destruction of the 
tree; and therefore it is not used except in those 
trees which are cut for the sake of the sap or juice. 

The fibrous |3arts of the date-tree are made into 
ropes, baskets, mats, and various other articles of 
domestic use ; and so sue the strings or stalks tliat 
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bcfar the dates. The cordage of the ships navigating 
the Red Sea is almost exclusively of the inner fibrous 
bark of the date>tree. The trunk answers very well 
for posts, railings, and other coarse purposes ; but it 
is not fit for being worked into planks, as the fibrous 
nature of it makes it easily split lengthwise into 
threads. The medullary part is much more abun- 
dant and soft toward the centre of the tree than 
toward the circumference; and, therefore, when it 
is to be used as timber, the trunk is generally cleft 
in two down the middle, for the purpose of allowing 
the heart to dry and harden. 

The medullary part of the date-tree is partly fari- 
naceous, and soluble in water ; and a nutritious 
substance may be obtained from it, resembling in 
consistency the sago which is obtained from another 
kind of palm. In the proper date-tree, however, it 
is small in quantity, and by no means good iU quality. 
From another, and a much smaller species, (Phoenix 
farinifera,) which is a native of the East Indies, the 
supply is much more abundant. This farinaceous 
date-tree grows upon. the dry and sandy parts of the 
east or Coromandel coast of the peninsula of Hin- 
dostan. It is a very low tree, or rather a great leafy 
bush ; for the trunk is never above a foot and a half or 
two feet in height, and the leaves completely conceal 
it. This palm is of a much deeper green, and has 
the leaves much narrower, than those of the date. 
It fruits and flowers nearly in the same manner. 
The berries are about the size of kidney beans, and 
of a shining black ; they have not much pulp, but 
what they have is sweet and mealy. In times of 
scarcity the natives of Hindostan have recourse to 
the wood of this palm for food. When the stem is 
divested of the leaves, and of the brown fibrous 
matter with which their roots are enveloped, it is 
about eighteen inches long, and six in diameter 
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where thickest. The outside of it consists of woody 
fibres, of a white colour, and very much matted 
together, and within these the farinaceous matter is 
contained. To obtain that, the natives split the 
trunk into longitudinal pieces, dry them, beat them 
in mortars, and then sift the mass to separate the 
fibres. After this, the farina is ready for being 
boiled into gruel, <')r congee^ as it is called in India ; 
but it is bitter, and far inferior to sago. It has, how- 
ever, occasionally been of much use, and saved the 
lives of the people at times when famine has threat- 
ened them with destruction. 

The true sago palm of Asia {Sagiut) offers a 
greater quantity of nourishing matter than is fur- 
nished by any other plant, except the banana. The 
single trunk of a tree of this species, in its fifteenth 
year, sometimes furnishes six hundred pounds of 
sago. In the dialect of Aml)oyna the word sago 
signifies farina (meal). Mr. Crawford, in his * His- 
tory of the Indian Archipelago,* has calculated that a 
single acre of land will support four hundred and 
thirty-five sago-palms, which will annually produce 
120,500 lbs. of sago. 

The northern bank of the Orinoco, the great river 
of South America, is covered with palms of the 
Mauritia, which also produce farinaceous matter, or 
sago. The whole' country in which they abound is 
subject to inundations ; and the fan-like branches of 
these trees look like a forest which rises out of the 
bosom of the waters. The navigator who passes 
along the delta of the Orinoco is sur|»rised to see the 
tops of these trees lighted with fires. They arc 
kindled by a ]3eople (the Guanacas) who have re- 
mained for ages in these marshy districts, — secured 
from the floods by living in the palms. In the 
branches they suspend mats, which they All with 
play, and on this damp hearth kindle the fires which 
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are necessary for their comfort Sir Walter Raleigh 
saw and described these people. ITie palm offers to 
this rude race, as well as to other tribes who inhabit 
the Gulf of Darien and the watery lands between 
the Guarapitha and the mouths of the Amazon, a 
safe habitation amidst the great inundations to which 
those countri^ are subject. But it affords them also, 
in its fruit, its farinaceous bark, its sap abounding 
with sugar, and its fibrous stalks, — pleasant food to 
eat, wine to drink, and thread to make cordage and 
hammocks. “ It is cunous to behold,” says Hmn- 
boldt, “ in the lowest stage of human civilization, the 
existence of a whole race depending upon a single 
species of palm, in a similar degree with those in- 
sects which subsist but upon one species of flower*.” 

Even the leaves of the date-palm have their uses ; 
their great length and comparatively small breadth, 
and their toughness, render them very good materials 
for the construction of coarse ropes, baskets, panniers, 
and mats. On the continent of Europe, palm- 
branches are a regular article of trade ; and „the reli- 
gious processions, both of Christians and Jews, in 
the greater part of Europe, are supplied from some 
palm-forests near the shores of the Gulf of Genoa. 

The cultivation of the date-tree is an object of 
high importance ip the countries of the East. In 
the interior of Barbary, in great part of Egypt, in 
the more dry districts of Syria, and in Arabia, it is 
almost the sole subject of agriculture. Tii the valleys 
of the Hedjaz there are more than a hundred kinds 
of dates, each of which is peculiar to a district, and 
has its own peculiar Virtues. Date-trees pass from 
one person to another in the course of trade, and are 
sold by the single tree ; and the price paid to a girl’s 
father, on marrying her, often consists of date-trees t- 

The palm Ls not wholly conflned to the warmer 

P Voyage^ liv. viii. chap. xxiv. f Burckhardt’s Arabia. 
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latitudes, thouQ:h in those only it matures its fruit 
There are p^reenhousc specimens in many parts of 
England. Some of the more luxuriant parts of the 
province of Valencia, in the south-east of Spain, have 
very fine forests of date-palms, from which, as well 
as from the neighbourhood of Genoa, palm-branches 
are exported. There are date-palms upon the coast 
of Gallicia, near Perrol and Corunna ; but the fniit 
on them does not come to maturity. There is abun- 
dance of palms in the gardens of Naples ; and they 
are still finer and more numerous in that part of 
Sicily in the neighbourhood of Palermo, which, 
from the fertility of its* soil, and the variety and 
beauty of its productions, has the name of the 
golden shell.” They are also to be met with in 
some parts of the south of France, though they 
rarely, if ever, ripen their fruit in that countr}*. There 
are, in particular, two very majestic specimens grow- 
ing in the open air in the Botanical Garden at Tou- 
lon ; but these, sd far as we have heard, have not yet 
flowered. As greenhouse plants, with heat in the 
colder season, they have been introduced into Eng- 
land for about a century ; and the celebrated Miller, 
of the Botanical Garden at Chelsea, is reported to 
have been the first cultivator. The Messrs. Lod- 
diges, of Hackney, have palms of considerable 
height growing under glass; there are also some 
fine palms at the Botanical Garden at Kew. 

The date-palm is a very slow-growing tree ; and 
even in the soil and climate that Bre most congenial, 
old trees do not,; gain above a foot in height in five 
years, so that, supposing the increase uniform, the 
age of a tree, sixty feet high, cannot be less than 
three hundred years. Dr. Shaw says that the palm 
of Barbary usually fells about the latter end of its 
{second century. 
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FRUITS COMMON TO MOST COUNTRIES WITHIN OR NEAR 
THE TROPICS. PLANTAIN, OR BANANA; TAMARIND ; 
GUAVA. FRUITS OF AFRICA. AKBB ; NEGRO PEACH ; 
monkey's BREAD. 

The plantain, or banana (though they are thought 
by some to be distinct species), are generally spoken 
of together, as having more points of resemblance 
than of dissimilarity. They grow in the same re-* 
gions, and are applied to the same uses. 

The Plantain — Musa paradmaca. 

The Plantain is of considerable size: it rises with 
a herbaceous st^ilk, about five or six inches in dia- 
meter at tlie surface of the ground, but tapering 
upwards to the height of fifteen or twenty feet The 
leaves are in a cluster at the top ; they are very large, 
being about six feet long and two feet broad: the 
middle rib is strong, but the rest of the leaf is tender, 
and apt to be torn by the wind. The leaves grow 
with great rapidity alter the stalk has attained its 
proper height The spike of flowers rises from the 
centre of the leaves to the height of about four feet 
At first the flowers are inclosed in a sheath, but, as 
they come to maturity, that drops off. The fruit is 
about an inch in diameter, eight or nine inches long, 
and bent a little on one side. As it ripens it turns 
yellow ; and when ripe, it is filled >^ith a pulp of 
luscious sweet taste. 
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TA< Plantakt— ( JVtus paraditiaeii) . 

The BkHAVAr-^Miisa sapientum. 

The Banana is a shorter and rounder fruit than 
the plantain : the stem is also different, — that of the 
plantain being Wholly ^hile the banana is 

spotted with purple. The banana is not so luscious 
as the plantain, but it is more agreeable. 

Having thus observed the slight difierences in these 
plants, we shall proceed to their general character ; — : 
in which notice we Aall confine otiri^ives to the use 
of the word banana. 

The banana, as we have indicated by the heading 
of this chapter, is not the property of any particular 
country of the torrid zone, but offers its produce 
indiffisTently to the inhabitants of equinoctial Asia and 
America, of tropical Africa, and of the islands of the 
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The Bandna-^^Jduua iapientMm), 

Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Wherever the mean 
heat of the year exceeds 75^ of Fahrenheit, the banana 
is one of the most important and interesting objects 
for the cultivation of man. All hot countriea appear 
equally to favour the growth of its fruit ; and it has 
even been cultivated in Cuba, in situations where the 
thermometer descends to 45^ of Fahrenheit. Its 
produce, as already mentioned, is enormous. The 
banana, therefore, for an immense portion of man- 
kind, is what wheat, barley, and rye are for the inha- 
bitants of Western Asia and Europe, and what the 
numerous varieties of rice are for those of the coun- 
tries beyond the Indus*. 

The banana is not known in an uncultivated state. 
The wildest tribes of South America, who depend 
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upon this fruit for their subsistence, propa^te the 
plant by suckers. Yet an aibbonntifiil Nature is, in 
this case, ready to dimmish the labours of man — 
perhaps too ready for the proper developement of his 
energies, both physical and moral. Eight or nine 
months after the sucker has been planted, the banana 
begins to form its clusters ; and the fruit may be 
collected in the tenth and eleventh months. When 
the stalk is cut, the fruit of which has ripened, a 
sprout is put forth, which again bears fruit in three 
months. The whole labour of cultivation which is 
required for a plantation of bananas is to cut the 
stalks laden with ripe fruit, and to give the ])lants a 
slight nourishment, once or twice a year, by digging 
round the roots. A spot of a little more than a 
thousand square feet will contain from thirty to forty 
banana plants. A cluster of bananas, produced on a 
single plant, often contains from one hundred and 
sixty to one hundred and eighty fruits, arid weighs 
from seventy to eighty pounds. But reckoning th6 
weight of a cluster only at forty pounds, such a plan- 
tation would produce more than four thousand pounds 
of nutritive substance. M. Humboldt calculates 
that as thirty-three pounds of wheat and ninety-nine 
pounds of potatoes require the same space as that 
in which four thousand pounds of bananas are grown, 
the produce of bananas is consequently to that of 
wheat as 133 ; 1, and to that of potatoes as 44 : 1. 

The banana ripened in the hothouses of Europe 
has an insipid taste ; but yet the natives of both Indies, 
to many millions of whom it supplies their principal 
food, eat it with avidity, and are satisfied with 
the nourishment it atfords. This fruit is a very 
sugary substance ; and in warm countries the natives 
find such food not only satisfying for the moment, 
but permanently nutritive. Yet, weight for weight, 
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the nutritive matter of the bauatia cannot at all be 
compared to that of wheat, or even of potatoes. At 
the same time, a much i^eater number of individuals 
may be supported upon the produce of a piece of 
ground planted with Ananas, compared with a piece 
of the same size in Europe growing wheat Hum- 
boldt estimates tlie proportion as twenty-five to one ; 
and he illustrates the fact by remarking that a Euro- 
pean, newly arrived in the torrid zone, is struck witli 
nothing so much as the extreme smallness of the 
spots under cultivation round a cabin which contains 
a numerous family of Indians. 

The ripe fruit of the banana is preserved, like the 
fig, by being dried in the sun. This dried banana is 
un agreeable and healthy aliment. Meal is extracted 
I'rom the fruit, by cutting it in slices, drjdng it in the 
sun, and then pounding it. 

The facility with which the banana can be culti- 
vated has doubtless contributed to arrest the pro- 
gress of improvement in tropical regions. In the 
new continent civilization first commenced on the 
mountains, in a soil of inferior fertility. Necessity 
awakens industry, and industry calls forth the intellec- 
tual powers of the human race. When these arc 
developed, man does not sit in a cabin, gathering the 
fruits of his little patch of bananas, asking no greater 
luxuries, and proposing no higher ends of life than 
to eat and to sleep. He subdues to his use all the 
treasures of the earth by his labour and his skill ; — 
and he carries his industry forward to its utmost 
limits, by the consideration that he has active duties 
to perform. The idleness of the poor Indian keeps 
him, where he has been for ages, little elevated above 
the iiilerior animal; — the industry of the European, 
under his colder skies, and with a less fertile soil, 
has surrounded him with all the blessings of society — 
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its comforts, its affections, its virtues, and its intel- 
lectual riches. 

In a very interesting and instructive paper by 
Mr. John Lindley, ‘ On the Tropical Fruits likely 
to be worth cultivating in England*,’ it is stated, 
upon the authority of Mr. Crawford, that some of 
the varieties of the banana possess an exquisite fla- 
vour, surpassing the flnest pear ; and that others in 
the East Indies have been compared to an excellent 
reinette apple, after its sweetness has been con- 
den.sed by keeping through the winter. Of these 
varieties there are so many, that they would be as 
difficiilt to describe as the sorts of apples and ))ears 
of Europe. The banana has frequently produced its 
bunches of yellow fruit in hothouses in this king- 
dom ; particularly at Wynnstay, the seat of Sir W. W. 
Wynn; and at Messrs. Loddiges’, at Hackney: and, 
according to Mr. Lindley, “ it appears probable that 
there will be as little difficulty in ripening the fruit, 
as that of any tropical tree whatever.” 

The Tamarind — Tamarindtts Indica. 

The tamarind-tree is a native both of the East 
Indies and of tropical America, and probably also of 
Arabia and some parts of Africa. It was very early 
introduced into this country; for Gerarde, whose 
Herbal was published in 1633, makes mention of 
it as growing here. It does not often flower in 
England, though it has done so in the Royal Gardens 
at Kew. It is, however, a common ornament of our 
hothouses. Where it is a native, it grows to be a 
large tree, and affords excellent timber — lieavy. Arm, 
hard, and durable. The stem is large, covered with 
brown bark, and divides into many branches ; the 
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The Tamarind — {Tamarindus indica.'j 


leaves are not unlike ihose of the mountain ash, only 
they arc of a brijrbter green, and the leafets are 
closer to the niid-rih. The leaflets are small, but the 
number in a leaf (sixteen or eighteen pairs in a leaf, 
with an odd one at the extremity) give tlie tree a very 
light and elegant appearance. The flowers come out 
from the sides of the branches in loose bunches, and 
are followed by the pods, of which there are gene- 
rally about five or six on a bunch. The pods of the 
AVest India tamarinds are, on an average, about three 
inches long, and contain about three seeds ; those 
from the East are about double the size. 

Tlie pulp, in which the seeds of the tamarind are 
inclosed, contains more acid than any other vegetable 
substance, in a natural state, with which we are 
acquainted ; and therefore it is used both for sharp- 
ening food and drink ; and for medicinal purposes. 
Niebuhr says, “ the tamarind is equally useful and 
agreeable. It has si pulp of a vinous taste, of which 
a wholesome refreshing liquor is prepared ; its shade 
shelters houses from the torrid heat of the sun ; and 
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its fine figure greatly adorns the scenery of the 
country.” Its refreshing properties has given it a 
place in our poetry : 

The damsel from the tainarind-treo 
Had pluck’d its acid fruit, 

And steep’d it in w'ater long ; 

And whoso drank of the cooling draught, 

He would not wish for wine*!*.” 

Mandelslo, an old traveller, says, that as soon as the 
sun is set the leaves of the tamarind close up the 
fruit to preserve it from the dew, and open as soon 
as that luminary appears again: 

’Tis the cool evening hour : 

The tamarind, from the dew 
Sheathes its young fruit, yet greenf.” 

The East India tamarinds are preserved without 
sugar, and tlierefore they are the best for medicinal 
use. About forty tons of tamarinds are annually 
imported into Great Britain. 



Thk Guava — PaiHuin pyriferum. 

The botanists enumerate eight or nine species of 
the* guava, some of them natives of the East Indies, 
and other parts of Asia; some of the West Indies ; 
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and others, amons^ which are the kinds most valued 
as fruit, common to both continents. 

The white Guava {Psidium pyriferum) is the 
best, and also the most abundant in the West Indies. 
When wild, the white cpiava is a shrub rather than a 
tree, as it seldom exceeds eight or nine feet in height ; 
but, when introduced into gardens, it attains the size 
of an ordinary apple-tree, with a ‘trunk aliout six feet 
high, and six inches in diameter. The wood is very 
hard and tough ; the leaves are from two to three 
niches long, and grow in pairs opposite each other ; 
the flower is white, and has a very agreeable flavour ; 
the fruit is rather bigger than a hen’s egg, of a sul- 
phureous yellow, very smooth, and has a peculiar 
smell ; it is covered with a rind of some thickness, 
within which are the seeds, contained in a pulp with- 
out any shell. The pulp is flesh-coloured, sweet, 
aromatic, and very grateful to the palate. It is used 
as a dessert fruit, and also preserved with sugar ; and 
guava jelly is esteemed one of the finest conserves 
that come from the West Indies. By proper culture 
it may be brought to be a large and handsome tree ; 
but when wild, it remains shrubby, and overruns the 
land 

The red Guava (Psidium pomiferum^ is a much 
larger free than the white ; the trunk often attaining 
the height of twenty feet. On poor soils, however, it 
is apt to be rugged and shrubby. The leaves arc of 
a light green ; the flowers white ; the fruit shaped like 
a pomegranate, and having an agreeable odour when 
ripe. As a fhiit, however, many of the authorities 
represent it as being very much inferior to the white 
guava : but it is probable that they hav< found it in 
the wild state, for it appears to be much improved by 
culture. 

The mountain guava, found in the woods of Ja- 
maica, is not much esteemed as a fruit-tree ; but it 
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^rows to a large size; the wood is of a beautiful 
dark colour, finely curled, easily worked, susceptible 
of a high polish, aud therefore much valued as a 
timber-tree. 

In a paper read to the Horticultural Society, Mr. 
Cattley, of Barnet, gives an account of a previously 
undescribed species of guava. The fruit is nearly 
spherical, of a fine deep claret colour, growing at the 
insertion of the leaves, and contains from twenty to 
thirty seeds, inclosed in a pulp,, which is sweet, and 
slightly acid. Independently of the value aud beauty 
of the fruit, this is a highly ornamental plant, ma} 
be propagated freely by cuttings, and bears at the 
age of eighteen months. It is understood to have 
come from South America, aud has an external texturt'; 
resembling the fig : its internal consistence and fla- 
vour bear a considerable resemblance to those of the 
strawberry. With prosier treatment, it is one of the 
most free growing of all the tropical friuts. 

This guava, which has received the name of 
Psidium caitleyanum, promises to become a very 
valuable addition to stone fruits ; aud, both for its 
appearance and its flavour, merits attention. There 
is a specimen in one of the hot-houses belonging to 
the Horticultural Society, which is as thriving and 
elegant a tree as can well be imagined. The tree is 
about ten feet high, and trained something in the 
fan shape, till the outside branches have a width oi* 
^it^n feet: The bark of tlie tree is of a soft ash 
with a very slight trace of brown, and smooth, 
litt not glos^. The leaves are ^beautiful and vigo- 
rous, and, wlien we last saw it (18th May), a great 
profusion o^well set fruit was in progress — a greater 
number, indeed, than w'e recollect ever to have seen 
upon any other delicate hot-house tree. That the 
fruit would, properly managed, come to the same 
maturity in the average of situations, in this country, 
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as in those places of which it is a native, there cannot 
be the least doubt ; and it has this advantage over 
most other fruit trees, whether indigenous or exotic, 
that it produces two crops in the year. 

W(? have already had to describe many fruits which 
are indigenous to Africa^ in noticing those of the 
temperate climates. As we leave the northern parts 
of that continent, and approach the Efjiiator, the 
date, the vine, and the fig, are no longer seen. 
There is, indeed, a fruit, that of the Lote-tree 
{Rhamnus lotvs)^ which bears some resemblance 
to the berries of Europe, and which Mungo Park 
described as excellent. This plant is raised in our 
green-houses. The Cream-fruit of Sierra Leone, 
described by Dr. Afzelius to the African Society, 
grows on a lofty tree, and yields a quantity of fine 
white juice, from which it obtains its iianie. The 
fruits of the interior of Africa have been but little 
examined by Europeans ; and their very names are 
unknown to us, with a few exceptions. They are, 
probably, of little worth. Of those that have not 
been found in any other quarter of the world, the 
most singular are the following : — 

The Akee — Bligkia sapida. 

This is a native of Guinea,, from whence it was 
carried to Jamaica by Captain Bligh in 1793. It 
has grown well in the West Indies, and is there 
much esteemed as a fruit. It was introduced into 
England in 1793. The leaves of the akee are some- 
thing similar to those of the ash : thq flowers are 
small and white, and are produced in branched 
apikes. The fruit is oblong, ribbed, and compressed 
in the middle, of a dull orange colour, and contains 
several large seeds, to the end of which is attached 
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The jiiee—CStighia tapiia). 

a rich and slightly acid arilhis (the outer coat of a 
seed lightly attached to it), which is the part eaten. 

The Negro Peach, or Edible Peach. 

The tree on which the negro peach is produced is 
very handsome, with lanceolate leaves, resembling 
those of the orange. The flowers are white, and 
grow closely clustered in little round heads, like 
Siose of the American button- wood, so common in 
shrubberies. The tree has flowered in the gardens 
of the Horticultural Society, but has not borne fruit 
in this country. The fruit is about the size of an 
ordinary peach, but very different in colour and qua- 
lities. Externally and internally it is brown, of vary- 
ing shades : its form is irregular, and the whole 
surface covered with tubercles. About one-third of 
the dia^jetejj^ in the centre consists of a very firm and 
somewhat dry pulp, of a flavour resembling an apple. 
Betw^h that and the rind, the pulp is of sofler con- 
sistency, full of seeds and fibres, and has a flavour 
resenibling the strawberry. 
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Monkey’s JlnzuD—Jdamonia digitata. 

This tree is a native of the western coast of Africa, 
and also of Eg'ypt. In ttie former country it is de- 
scribed by Adanson as being a tree of large dimen- 
sions and singular economy. The trunks were about 
twelve or fourteen feet high, but of the vast circum- 
ference of sixty or seventy feet The lateral branches 
were forty or fifty feet long, of the thickness of a 
great tree, and with their remote branches touching 
the ground ; while some of the roots that had been 
laid bare were upwards of a hundred feet long, and 
even then were not exposed for their whole length. 
Hie fruit is from nine to twelve inches long, and 
about four in diameter, of a brownish colour, and 
rather pointed toward the extremities. The pulp is 
a little farinaceous, mixed with fibres : when recent, 
it has a very refreshing, acid taste ; and eaten with 
sugar, it is both pleasant and wholesome. It retains 
its cooling qualities when dry ; and, on that account, 
the physicians of Cairo administer it in fevers and 
other diseases. 



Chapter X. 

IlltTlTS OF THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS, AND THE SOUTH 
AMERICAN CONTINENT. — PINK-APPLE ; MAMMEK ; 
ALLIGATOR-PEAR ; ANCHOVY-PEAR ; CUSTARU-AP- 
PLES ; WILD PLUMS ; star- APPLE ; CACTUS ; PAP AW ; 
GRENAOILLAS; CpCOA-NUT ; CASHEW-Npt ; JUVIA. 



^ The Pine-apple — Bromelia. 

^ j ■ 

earliest exchanges of tropical plants that took 
pl^e l^tWeen the PoHuguese in the east, and the 
Span&^ in the west, have not been recorded with 
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perfect accuracy, so that we are not absolutely cei’tain 
that the pine-apple may not be a native of some parts 
of Asia, and even of Africa, as well as of America. 
That it is a native of the West is certain, however, as 
all the varieties, except some of the trivial ones arising: 
from cultivation, are found wild on the contihent or 
the islands of that quarter of the world. 

Tlie Bromclias have been variously described ; — 
some having^ formed them into three or four distinct 
genera, and others considered them as only species 
of one. In tlie Hortiift Kewensis^ in the formation 
of wliich the very best authorities have been con- 
sulted, six species are enumerated; and, with the 
exception of the Bromelia humilis (dwarf), they are 
all there represented as being natives either of South 
Amerii?a or the West Indies. Only one of the species 
is of any value in cultivation, the others being merely 
wild plants. The cultivated species is the Anavm ; 
l)ut it may he as well first to mention the others. 
They are the pingvin^ or broad-leaved ; the karata^ 
or upright-leaved ; the tongue-leaved, the red-breasted, 
and the dwarf. 

Ill the form and combination of their leaves, all 
the bromelias have some resemblance to each other, 
and also to the aloe ; but the only species in which 
the seeds are united into one fleshy and esculent 
strobile, or pine, is the ananas. 

The Pinguin species have the leaves very short 
and strong about the root, aiid their edges are armed 
with strong crooked spines. The fruits are detached; 
each about the size of a walnut. The pulp is sweet, 
but it is at the same time so sharp as to be absolutely 
corrosive. A tuil of leaves growing above the fruit 
makes the pinguin look something like the pine-apple, 
when seen at a distance ; but the detached fruit soon 
distinguishes it upon a closer inspection. Though 
nut edible, the pinguin is not without its use. It 
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p:«w«s readily and abundantly in the West Indies, 
both on the fertile savaniinhs and the mountains. 
It is hardy, and is formidable with its spines, and 
thus it answers well for hedges. The fibres of the 
leaves, too, are very totigh and strono; ; and, when 
freed from the pulpy matter, they are made into 
ropes. A small portion of the juice mixed with 
water forms a very cooling draught; and some of 
the varieties, which grow so plentifully about f’am- 
peachy that it is hardly possible to move amongst 
them, have their fruit in clusters, and are not un- 
palatable. 

The Karata grows in woods, under trees, both in 
the West Indies and on the continent of America. 
The leaves are six or seven feet long; the fruit of an 
oval form, and from two to three hundred in number 
upon a single plant. Before it is ripe the fruit is 
sour and acrid, but when ripe it is not unpleasant. 
Until the fruit is ripe it is defended by the s))ines of 
the leaves, so as to be quite secure against injuiy. 

The tongue-leaved, the red-branchetl, and the 
dwarf, are smaller species. The first and second 
very much resemble some of the species of aloe in 
their forms, and are found in most of the West India 
islands. 

The Ananmt or pine-apple, properly so called, is 
now so generally known in this country, (being culti- 
vated in hot-hotises and pits almost from Cornwall 
to Caithness,) that no minute account of it is neces- 
sary. When of a good sort and healthy, it is 
accounted the best, at least the most luscious, fruit 
Jhat.. this country produces ; and, with careful culti- 
Vktidjff .is ec^ual in quality to that of places where it 
^s a j^tive. It is said even to be superior, because 
the English gardeners may, by skilful treatment and 
chpiee of sorts, more than make up for the want of 
sun and the deficiency of natural temperature. 
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It has been said that the pine-apple was brought 
from Brazil, first to the West Indies, and thence to 
the East; but the evidence is not complete. It was 
known in Holland some time before its introduction 
into this country; and even about its introduction 
here Uiere are some disputes. The picture of King 
Charles IL, with his gardener presenting him with a 
pine, said to be the first grown in England, is re- 
jected by the better informed authorities ; and the 
pine, if ever such a fruit was offered' to that 
monarch, is supposed to have been brought from 
Holland, or the pine to have been presented, and the 
picture drawn, before his return to this country, 
Mr. Benliuck, the ancestor of the Duke of Portland, 
is, according to tlie best accounts, supposed to have 
first introduced and cultivated the pine in the year 
1690 ; and tliis is rendered the more likely, from the 
fact that lie was previously acquainted with the fruit 
in Holland. And yet the cidtivatlon of the pine had 
made so little progress in England a quarter of a 
century later, that jLady Mary Wortley Montagu, on 
her journey to Constantinople in 1716, remarks the 
circumstance of pine-apples being served up in the 
dessert, at the Electoral table at Hanover, as a thing 
she had never belbre seen or heard of**. 

Pine-apples have been grown in this country of an 
extraordinary size. One of the New Providence 
kind, that weighed nine pounds, four ounces, was 
presented to his Majesty, in June, 1820, by John 
Edwards, Esq., of Rheola, Glamorganshire, where 
it was grown. In July, 1821, another Providence 
pine is mentioned, in the Transactions of the Horti- 
cultural Society t, to have weighed ten pounds eight 
ounces: it was grown by Mr, Buchan, gardener to 
Lord Cawdor, at Stackpool Court, Pembrokeshire. 

Letters of Lady M, W. Monti^u. f Vol. v. p. 264- 
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It was ten inches and a half hit'll, oxcliisive of tUe 
crown and stalk, and twenty-two inches in circum- 
ference. From the extraordinary size and beauty of 
the fruit, it was thought proper by the Fellows of the 
Horticultural Society to present it to his Majesty, 
which was accordingly done ; and it was served up 
in the dessert at the royal table at the Coronation 
banquet. Mr. Buchan mised three other pines of 
extraordinary weight in the same season : one w^eighed 
ten pounds, six ounces; another, ten pounds two 
ounces ; and a third, nine pounds eight ounces ; 
making the total weight of the four, forty pounds 
eight ounces. 

In the Indian Archipelago, and in China, an extra- 
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ordinary monstrous state of the pine-apple is some- 
times seen, called “ the inany-headed pine.” It is 
caused by the jdaiit producing branches bearing fruit 
at eacli point where, under common circumstances, 
it produces single flowers. There are fine specimens 
preserved in spirits in the Library of the Horticul- 
tural Society, and the plant itself is in their garden. 



The MAMNEE^Mafnmea Americana, 


The inaminee is a native of the West Indies, where 
it grows to a large tree, sixty or seventy feet in 
height. It is a handsome, straight-growing tree, 
with a spreading head, and the leaves are oblong 
and obtuse, with very many fine, closely set, ]>aridlel 
veins. The frUit of the mammee is yellow, not 
unlike one of the largest russet apples, either in shape 
or in size. Tlie skin, which easily peels off, and the 
seeds, of which there are two or three in the centre, 
are resinous, and very bitter ; but the pulp under the 
skin, which, when ripe, is of a deep yellow, resem- 
bling that of the finest apricot, and of considerable 
consistency, is very fragrant, and has a delicious 
flavour. To people with weak stomachs it is said to 
be more delicious than healthful; but still it is highly 
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prized, very abundant in the West India markets, 
and accounted one of the best native fruits they 
have. The inamince was found by Don in the vici- 
nity of Sierra Leone ; but whetlier native there, or 
imported from America, cannot be ascertained. It 
was introduced into Ensfland in 173o. 



The Allioator Pear — Launis Peraea. 

The Avocado, or Alli^tor Pear, grows upon a 
tree about the size of the common apple. It is a 
native of the West Indies. The leaves are oblong 
and veiny, the dowers of a yellowish green colour, 
and the fruit, which is the size of a large pear, is 
considered the most delicious in the world. It con- 
tains a kernel, inclosed in a soil rind ; and the yellow 
pulp, which is firm, has the delicate rich flavour of 
the peach, but hifiniiely more grateful. It is some- 
ti|i^s called Vegetable Marrow, and is eaten with 
pepper and salt. It appears necessary, on account 
of the richness of the pulp, to apply some spice ^or 
acid, and thus lime-juice is also frequently added to 
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it, mixed with sugar. Of the three kinds, the red, 
the purple, and the green, the latter is the best. The 
fruit is eaten with avidity, not only by men, but ])y 
birds and quadrupeds. 



The Anchovy Pear — Grim caulijlora. 

The Anchovy pear is a fruit also much esteemed 
in the West Indies, of Avhich islands it is a native. 
The tree on which it grows is tall, upright, and hand* 
some ; rising to the height of about fifty feet, with 
leaves two or three feet long. It bears large whitish 
flowers, that come from the stem ; and these are fol- 
lowed byHhe fruit, which is of considerable size, 
brownish, having a kind of pulp over a single oval 
kernel. The fruit very much resembles the mango 
in taste ; and, like that, it is ofiben made into pickles 
before it is ripe. The tree grows in the moist parts 
of Jamaica, and other places of the West Indies; 
where, in addition to the value of its fruit, it is a 
highly ornamental tree. It may be reared in England, 
byHhe joint effects of bark and the heat of a stove, 
as is. done with the piiie-apple In the West Indies 
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it grows readily from the kernel, and is often culti* 
rated in clumps. 



The Custard Apple — Anona muricata — Anom 
squamosa. 

'il'eii or twelve species of the custard-*apple are 
enumerated. They are natives of the tropical parts 
of Africa, Asia, and America ; but the better sorts 
are more abundant in the latter part of the globe. 

The Sour sop^ rough custard-apple (^Anona muri’- 
cata)^ is a middle-sized tree, growing abundantly on 
the savannahs in Jamaica ; and bearing a large oval 
fmit of a greenish yellow colour, covered with small 
knobs on the outside, and containing a white pul]), 
having a flavour compounded of sweet and acid, 
and very cooling and agreeable. It is, however, too 
common to be much esteemed by the wealthier peo- 
ple,i^ough it is much sought after and relished by 
the liegroe]^'. The odour and taste of the whole plant 
are very similar to those of the black currant. It 
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waA early introduced into England, but has not cornc 
into cultivation as a fruit tree. 

The Cherimoyer {Anona cherimolia) is a native of 
the continent of America; and in Peru it is ac- 
counted one of the best fruits they have. Humboldt 
speaks of it with hi^h praise ; but Peuillee, aiiotlier 
traveller in South America, says an European pear 
or plum is worth all the Cherimayers of Peru. The 
tree which produces this fruit has a trunk about ten 
ieet hig*h ; the leaves are oval, and pointed at both 
ends ; the flowers are solitary, very fragrant, and of 
a greenish colour; the fruit of considerable size, 
somewhat heart-shaped, rough on the outside, and 
gniyish brown, or even nearly black, when ripe. The 
fiesl), in which the seeds are contained, is soft, sweet, 
and ])leasmit, and highly esteemed both by natives 
and jbreighers« > It lias l^en introduced into England 
, for about a century, but not dultivated as a fruit tree. 
In the south of Spain it is occasionally found in gar- 
tlcns, where it bears its fruit as an orchartl-trec. 

The Sweet sop {Anona squamosa) is a very small 
tree, being, in many situations, little better than a 
bush. It is found both in the East and the West 
Indies. The fruit is almost the size of the head of 
-an artichoke, scaly, and of ,a greenish yellow colour. 
'Phe rind is strong and thick; but the pulp is deli- 
cious, having the odour of rose-water, and tasting 
like clotted cream mixed with sugar. It is, like 
many other fruits, said to have a much finer flavour 
in the Indian Archipelago than in the West Indies. 
It, too, was early known in England, but has not 
become general. 

The Alligator apple (Anona palustris) grows wild 
in the mai'shes of J amaica. The fruit is shining and 
•smooth in appearance, and sweet and not unpleasant 
to the taste ; hut it is a strong narcotic, and, there- 
fore, not generally eaten. One thing worthy of 
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remark is, that the wood of the alligator apple-tree is 
so soil and compressible, that the people of Jamaica 
call it cork-wood, and employ it for stoppers. 

Wild Plums— 

There are various species of the wild plum in the 
West Indies, some of them timber- trees of large di- 
mensions ; but those most valued for their fniit are 
the sappodilla plum (^Achrm mpota), and the mammce 
sapota (Achras mammosa,) 

The sappodilla plum is, a large and straight tree, 
which runs to a considerable height without any 
branches, with a dark gray bark, very much chapped. 
The leaves are smooth and beautiful, and the flowers 
wliite and bell-shaped. Tlie fruit resembles a ber^ 
gamot pear in shape and size, but in colour is like a 
medlar, and is similar also to that, in being eaten 
when it is beginning to decay. 

The mammee sapota grows on a much smaller 
tree, with larger leaves and flowers of a cream- 
colour ; the fruit about the same size as the former, 
but brownish when ripe, and containing a pulp re- 
sembling marmalade of quinces in consistency, and 
of a very delicious flavour. On account of this the 
tree is sometimes called the marmalade -tree, and is, 
in all probability, the same which Stedman, in his ac- 
count of Surinam, calls the marmalade box. It is a 
native of the West Indies and the adjoining coast, 
and is very much cultivated in the gardens &ere for 
the sake of its fi;uit 

Star Apple — Chfysophyllum Cainiio. 

This is also a native of the West Indies. It 
iffows on a moderately-sized spreading tree, with 
Render, flexile branches. There are some species, 
or, at least, varieties of the fruit. The star apple, 
properly so called, bears fruit resembling a large 
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apple, which, in the inside, is divided into ten cells, 
each containing; a black seed, surrounded by a gela- 
tinous pulp. The West Inclian damson plum has 
small fruit, and is chiefly found in the woods. The 
milky juice of the star apple, both of the tree and 
the iVuit, before it is ripe is remarkably astringent ; 
but, when the fruit rii)eus, it is sweet and very agree* 
able to the taste. 

Melon thistle. Torch thistle. Creeping cereus, 
Indian fig, or Prickly pear. Cactus, 

Jhlie cactus is a very numerous and very singular 
genus of vegctabics. With the exception of, perhaps, 
one s})ecies, the common prickly pear, which is found 
in the south of Europe, in Barbary*, and in some 
parts of North America, they are all natives of the 
West Indies. In the wanner parts Jf the American 
continent they are found growing upon the bare 
rocks, without soil, and apparently, in many instances, 
without liumidity. The leaf-like stems are thick, 
succulent, generally covered with spines ; and the 
individual masses, which are often fantastically joined 
together by iiairow necks, have some resemblance to 
the fruit of the cucumber. These stems or leaves 
arc, in all their singular varieties, perennial; and, 
from their succulent nature, they can live almost 
without water. The stems are jointed, and generally 
armed with bunches of sharp spines intermixed with 
bristles ; they produce flowers on proper foot-stalks, 
or adhering to the stem ; some of these flowers are 
of great beauty ; and the fruit by which they are fol- 
lowed is, in several of the species, edible. 

The small melon thistles are covered with tubercles 
or warts all over, and the flowers come out between 
them ; while on the great melon thistles, which are 
of an oval or globular form, the spines are arran^e^ 

* See Shaw's Travels, vol. i. p, 266. 
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in rows along; a kiml oF ribs. The torch thistles risa 
to a greater height, in ^msmatic or cylindrical stalks, 
with projecting ribs ; and they are very much jointed 
and bi*anched. Tlie creeping cereiises are like the 
former, only the steins are much slenderer, and the 
joints much more flexible, so that tliey cannot sup- 
port themselves, but lie along the ground, or climb 
up trees, in doing which they throw out roots from 
the stem, like ivy. The Indian figs have the portions 
or lobes of the stem (iattened, like the sole oi'a shoe; 
they ai*e scattered over with spines ; and the fio\^rs 
are [iroduced from the extremities of the remotest 
branches. The Phyllanthus^ or spleen-wort leaved, 
has the lobes flatteiied so as to resenilde leaves in- 
dented at the edges, and without any spines, the 
flowers nppearkig nearly in the indentations ; while 
tile Barbadoes gooseberry (Cactus pcrcskia^ has a 
round stalk, with leaves which are thick and flat, 
and come alternately from the stalk ; the spines are 
large and stiff* and appear chiefly at the junctions of 
the leaves with the stern ; at which places, also, tlu- 
flowers make their ajipearance. l’’he flowers vary in 
form, some being i)itcher-shaped, and some elon- 
gated; and many of them arc of the most brilliant 
colours. The fruit varies from the size of a curranL 
to the size and shape of ^ fig ; from which latter 
circumstance, and ttieir being natives of the West 
Indies and the adjoining countries, they are culled 
Indian fig«. Throughout the W^est Indies, Mexico, 
and the other cultivated parts of tropical America, 
the larger species of the cactus are used for hedge- 
rows, the strength of the stems, and formidable 
armature of the spines, rendering a hedge of tlicm 
proof against animals. 

The iruit of several of the species is eaten ; but 
those which are most esteemed are the opunlia, or 
Indian fig; ihe trian^daris, or strawberry-pear; 
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and the C. speciossmimm. The first is the prickly 
pear, havinj:: fruit about the size of fig’s, and inter* 
iially of a red colour; but varying^ in quality with the 
variety and the climate in which it is produced. The 
strawberry-pear belongs to the creeping class ; the 
fruit is small, but it is the finest flavoured of any, 
and is much relished in some of the West India 
islands. The C. fipeciossmimus' hsifi fruit twice as 
large as a large gooselierry, green, and exceedingly 
delicious. 

The species denominated “ Cochinellifer,” is gene- 
ntlly understood to be that which feeds the cochineal 
insect ; but probably that insect feeds upon various 
sorts of cactus and other succulent plants, though 
its efficiency and brilliance as a dye may vary with 
the plant. 



Slrawberry Pear, 
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The Papaw — Carica papaya. 


Though the papaw-tree is now found in the East 
as well as in the West, it is generally understood to 
be a native of America, and to have been carried to 
the East about the time of the first intercourse be- 
tween the two continents. Tlie papaw rises with a 
hollow stem to the height of about twenty feet, after 
which it has a head composed, not of branches, but 
of leaves and very long foot-stalks. TJie male and 
female flowers are on different trees: the female 
flowers are bell-shaped, large, generally yellow, and 
followed by a fleshy fruit, about the size of a small 
melon. The tree, and even the fruit, are full ol' an 
acrid milky juice ; but the fruit is eaten with sugar 
and pepper, like melon; and when the half-grown 
fruit is properly ])icklecl, it is but little inferior to the 
pickled mango of the East Indies. There arc many 
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forms in the fruit, and some varieties in the colour of 
the (h)\vei* of llie |)ii]jaw : and there is also a dwarf 
species ; lhoui;li, as this has been obsened chiefly in 
arid situations, it may be the common sort stunted 
for want of moisture. 



G R£?jAoiLLAs — Possi/lora 
The passifloras are a very numerous race ; they are 
mostly natives of the West Indies and the tropical 
parts of America, from which some of the species 
have been introduced into this country, chiefly on 
account of the beauty of their flowers. Few of the 
species bear fruit in tiiis country. 

The gTeiiudillas with which we are best acquainted 
are those of the West India islands, tiie chief of 
which are the purple-Jiruited {Passifiora edtUis)^ 
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the Passiflora quadrangularis^anil the waler-lcmon 
{Passiflorn launfolia). The stem of the first is 
herbaceous, the fruit round, of a li^ht purple, when 
ripe, with a whitish and rather pleasant pulp. The 
Passiflora quadrangularis is the most valuable for 
cultivation here ; and it has borne fruit in the ^rtlcns 
of the Horticultural Society. The water-lemon is a 
larger and more woody plant : the fiowers are hand- 
some, and very fragrant; and the fruit something in 
the sha])c and of the size of a lemon, full of a watery 
but very agreeable tasted juice, whence the name. 
The plant grows wild in the w^oods, but is often cul- 
tivated for the sake of its fruit. It was introduced 
into England about the same time with the pine- 
apple, but it has not met with equal attention. 

On the American continent, and especially in 
Brazil, where the productions of the vegetable king- 
dom are very numerous and luxuriant, there are 
many varieties of grenodilla, if not distinct species, 
with which botanists do not appear to be very well 
acquainted; indeed, the forests and savannahs of 
Brazil appear to offer the richest harvest for bota- 
nical research of any ])laces now on the surface of 
the globe. Piso, in his natural liistory of Brazil, 
enumerates and gives figures of several sorts of 
grenadilla, under the name of Murucuja. One, he 
says, has five-lobed leaves and purple flowers, with 
oblong fruit, larger than any European pear, filled 
with a mucilaginous pulp, of a scent and flavour 
that nothing can exceed. Another has the same leaf 
and flavour, but fruit in the form and size of an 
apple, the pulp of which has a vinous flavour. 
There are many other sorts, but these are described 
the best. The grenadillas generally, which are 
called parchas by tlie Spaniards, have a pleasant 
sweetish Mid, with a fragnince something between 
that of a melon and a strawberry. 
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Cocoa-nut — Cocos. 

Tlia cocoa-palm is supposed to be a native of the 
south-east of Asia, and is found wild in some of the 
small islands off* the shores ; but it has been intro- 
duced into almost every part of the tropical ret^ions. 
Its quality of beariiijr the neighbourhood of sea water 
is very favourable to its migrations. There are five 
species enumerated and described by the botanists ; 
but the most valuable is the cocos nucifera^ or cocoa- 
tree, praperly so called. 



Cocoa nut — {Cocoa nudferu.') 

The nudferu is a very tall tree, the trunk of which 
is com|)osed of hard and strong fibres, which cross 
each other like net- work. There are, strictly speaking, 
no branches ; but the leaves are from twelve to four- 
teen feet long, with a veiy strong middle rib, to each 
side of which the sword -shaped leafets are attached. 
The flowers come out round the top of the trunk, each 
cluster inclosed in a long spatha or sheath. When 
these have arrived at maturity, the sheath opens, and 
the male flowers gradually fall off, leaving the embryo 
fruit. In a moist and fertile soil the cocoa-palm bears 
in four years; in a dry region fruit. is not produced 
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till it has lieen planted ten years. The fruit consists 
externally of a thin hut touffh rind, of a brownish-red 
colour; beneath which there is a quantity of* very 
tough fibrous matter, of which cordage and coarse 
sail-cloth are sometimes made. Burckhardt says that 
ships coming from the East Indies to Djidda have 
cordage made of the cocoa-nut tree. Inclosed within 
this fibrous mass is the shell, of great firmness, and 
used for many domestic purposes. While the nut is 
green, the whole hollow of the sliell is filled with an 
agreeable, sweetish, refreshing liquor. When the 
nut is gathered, a formation of albumen takes place 
upon the inside of the shell, producing that wliite, 
firm, pleasant-tasted, but rather indigestible, sub- 
stance, which is called the kernel of the nut. Like 
the kernels of most nuts, that of the cocoa is very 
nutritious, from tlie great quantity of fixed oil that it 
contains ; but that is also the ingredient to which its 
indigestible quality is owing. A tree generally fuV- 
jiishes about an hundred cocoas. The stem of the 
eqeoa-nut tree is very tough and durable, and used 
for constnicting the abodes of the people in the warm 
countries where it grows, and the leaves are employed 
as thatch ; while the ribs answer the same puri)ose 
as osiers in the making of baskets and other wicker- 
work. The tender shoots at the top of the cocoa-nut 
tree may be used as esculents, and are very tender 
and delicate ; but they are costly, as they cannot be 
obtained except at the expense of the tree. 

The finest arrack in the East Indies is made from 
the juice of the cocoa-nut tree. This juice, before it is 
distilled, is called toddy ; and those trees from whicii 
it is to be obtained are not siiflered to bear fruit. 
There are two ways of obtaining the toddy: they 
either cut off the monthly shoot from which the fruit 
would be produced, and collect the sap in jars from 
the wound; or they make a perforation in the trunk 
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of the tree, which they keep plugged up, unless wheji 
they arc about to collect tlie sap. When put in ves- 
seLs, and kept out of tlie sun, the toddy undergoes 
the vinous fcrmenUition, and is fit for distilling; but 
if it be ex]x>sed to the sun, it undergoes the acetous 
fermentation, and is changed into vinegar. 

The cocoa-palm generally reaches the age of from 
eighty to a hundred years ; and its average height is 
about eighty feet. Its growth is thus more rapid 
than tlie other palms. 

The other species of cocoa are not so valuable. 
Cocos butyracea is very mucilaginous, and also very 
oily. The pulp of the nuts is used for fatting hogs ; 
and the natives of South America make a sort of 
butter from it The Guinea cocoa-nut {Cocos 
nietisis) is much smaller than the others, the trunk not 
being above one inch in diameter, and twelve feet 
high. It is tough and hard, and covered with 
prickles ; when cleared of the bark it is made into 
walking-sticks, which are black, strong, light, and 
take a fine polish. It grows abundantly in the island 
of Tobago, after which island the sticks used to be 
named in France. The fruit is about the size of a 
cherry : it may be eaten, but it is very acid, and not 
pleasant; though the wild hogs in Jamaica devour 
it greedily. In some parts of America a sort of w ine 
is made from it. It is found most plentifully in the 
northern parts of Colombia. The great majccaw’^ 
tree {Cocos acukata) grows abundantly in tlie West 
India islands. It is a large palm, the trunk being 
from a foot to a foot and a half in diameter, and 
rising to the height of about thirty feet The fruit is 
small, of a globular form, but a little flattened, and 
not more tlian an inch in diameter. The pulp that 
surrounds the nut lias an astringent taste, but the 
kernel is pleasant The Cocos nypa is thick, but 
very low ; and in its fruit resembles the cocoa-nut. 
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only the nuts are smaller. It grows in salt marshes 
and by the mouths of rivers, in the south-eastern 
parts of Asia. 

All the species yield fixed oil : that of the cocoa- 
nut is clear and sweet ; and some are of opinion that 
the true palm oil is obtained from the great maccaw- 
tree. 

It would be strictly projier to give here some ac- 
count, for which there are very interesting materials, 
of the chocolate-tree and the coffee-tree ; but we 
reserve them for another portion of this work. 

The Cashew-nut — Anacardium occidentale. 

The cashew-nut-tree bears a considerable resem- 
blance to the walnut, and the leaves have nearly the 
same scent. The fleshy receptacle, vulgarly called 
apple, which the tree produces, is of an agreeable 
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subacid flavour, and may be fermented into a kind of 
wine, or distilled into arrack. The nut, of a kidney 
shape, is attached to the end of the apple ; it is inclosed 
in two shells, between which there is a native inflam- 
mable oil, which is so caustic that it will blister the 
skin. The kernel, contained in the second or inner 
shell, is of a very fine flavour, and used to give a 
pleasant taste to many products of cooker}^ : it also 
greatly improves the flavour of cbocolaU^ 

The J uvia — BerOiollelia exceha. 

This is one of the most extraordinary fniits of 
South America, which has been made familiar to us 
principally by the interesting description of Hum- 
boldt. It was first noticed in a geographical work 
published in 1633, by Laet, who says that the 
weight of this fruit is so enormous, that, at the period 
when it falls, the savages dare not enter the forests 
without covering their heads and shoulders with a 
strong buckler of wood. The natives of Esmerelda 
still describe the dangers which they run, when the 
fruit falls from a height of fifty or sixty feet. The 
triangular grains w'hich the shell of the juvia in- 
closes, are known in commerce under the name of 
Brazil nuts; and it has l)een erroneously thought 
that they grow upon the tree in the form in which 
they are imported. 

The tree which produces the juvia is only about 
two or three feet in diameter, but it reaches a height 
of a hundred and twenty feet The fruit is as large 
as a child’s head. Humboldt justly observes that 
nothing can give a more forcible idea of the power 
of vegetable life in the equinoctial zone than these 
enormous ligneous pericarps. In fifty or sixty days 
a shell is formed half an inch in thickness, which 
it is difficult to open with the sharpest instrument. 
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The g’niins which Ihis shcU contains have two dis- 
tinct envelopes. Four or five, and sometimes as 
many as ei^ht, of these ^aiiis are attached to a 
central meinbmne. The Capuchin apes (Simia 
chiropotes) are exceedingly fond of the almonds of 
the juvia ; and the noise of the fallincr fruit excites 
their appetites in the highest degree. The natives 
say that: these animals unite their strength to break 
the pericarp with a stone, and thus to obtain the 
coveted nuts. Humboldt doubts this ; but he thinks 
that some of the order of Rodeniia^ such as the 
Cavia aguii, are able to open the outer shell with 
their sharp teeth applied with unwearied pertinacity. 
When the triangular nuts are spread on the ground, 
all the animals of the forest surround them, and dis- 
pute their possession. The Indians, who collect 
these nuts, say it is the feast of tlie animals, as 
well as of ourselves but they are angry widi 
their rivalry. The gathering of the juvia is cele^ 
brated with rejoicings, like the vintage of Europe, 
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FRUITS OF INDIA, CHINA, AND JAPAN.— MANGO ; MAN- 

oostan; durion; malay apple ; jaca; litchi; 

longan; jujube; kaki; loquat. 

The Indian archipe]a|ro is said to produce the most 
rich and curious fruits of any part of the globe. The 
greater number of the fruits of the Indian islands 
grow wild; and very little cultivation is given to 
any. Nature appears to bestow her bounty pecu- 
liarly upon fruits ; for some of the fine sorts are 
produced upon land unfit for raising grain*. The 
Indian continent bears, generally, tlie same fniits as 
the Indian islands ; with some peculiar to itself. In 
China and Japan, the cultivated fruits, with a few 
exceptions, consist of the same natural orders as 
those of Europe; though, according to many tra* 
vellers, far superior in size and flavour. 

The Mango — Mangifera indica. 

The mango, which grows abundantly in India, the 
south-eastern countries of Asia, Brazil, and some 
other places, is accounted one of the most delicious 
of the tropical fruits, and second only to the mango- 
stan. The tree on which it is produced is large, with 
lancet-shaped leaves, bearing some resemblance to 
the walnut. The flowers are small and whitish, 
formed into pyramidal bunches ; the fruit has some 
resemblance to a short, thick cucumber, and on the 
average of the varieties, of which there are many, 


Lindley on Tropical Fniits, Hort. Trans. toI. v. 
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The Mango— {Manffiftira indicn). 


about the size of a goose’s egg. At first the fruit is 
of a fine green colour, and in some of the varieties it 
continues so, while others become partly or wholly 
orange. When ripe, the mango emits a smell, which, 
though faint, is very pleasant ; and the flavour of it 
is then as delicious as can be imagined. Extenially 
there is a thin skin ; and upon removing that, a pulp, 
which has some appearance of consistency, but which 
melts in the mouth with a cooling sweetness, that 
can hardly be imagined by those who have not tasted 
that choicest of nature’s delicacies. In the heart of 
the pulp there is a pretty large stone, rcseinbling that 
of a peach, to which the pulp adheres firmly. 

The mangos of Asia are said to be superior both 
in size and flavour to those of America; and so 
highly are some of the finer trees prized in India, 
that guards are placed over them during the fruit 
season. The mangos of Mazagong, which are thtiS 
carefully watched, afe thought to be superior to any 
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other. The varieties of a fruit so much esteemed 
must be numerous, — accordingly it is reckoned that 
there are upwards of forty in the island of Java alone, 
while those of some of the islands farther to the east, 
such as Amboyna and Banda, are said to be still 
finer. The Mango dodol is the largest variety, the 
fruit weighing upwards of two .pounds, — generally 
about the size of a middling shaddock. Some of the 
others, which make up the five principal heads into 
which Rumphius {Herbarium Ambointme) arranges 
the whole, are of superior size and flavour : but the 
fruit, taken altogether, is one of the chief dainties of 
the vegetable world. 

The mango is never brought from India to this 
country in any other state than the green fruit 
pickled, from which no idea of the flavour can be 
formed. The ripe fruit is very perishable ; and when 
it begins to decay it is oifensive, and tastes strongly 
like turpentine. It is not easy even to secure the 
vegetative power of the nut or kernel during the 
voyage from India, unless it be inclosed in wax; 
and the plants are with difficulty preserved as objects 
of curiosity. 

In the Transactions of the Horticultural Society 
for 1826 , there is an account of some mangos, raised 
by Earl Powis, at Walcot Hall, in Shropshire. “ The 
mango,” says Mr. Sabine, the secretary to the society, 
in his very able paper upon the subject, “ is well 
known to all travellers who have visited the tropical 
parts of the world, as being by far the best fruit that 
is generally produced in those regions, and as that 
which is the most uniformly grateful to an European 
palate. In such climates, it is cultivated wherever 
the arts of civilization have penetrated ; and it may 
there be said to hold the same station, among other 
fruits, as the apple possesses amohg tliose of northern 
regions. Like the apple, die number of varieties 
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Ttttscd from the 5?eccl of the mnncco is also van crrent : 
and of these, w hile some possess the highest exreN 
Jence, there arc others in which the flesh of the fruit 
is so fibrous and ilJ flavoured, as to resemble, as is 
commonly said, nothing so much as a mixture of 
‘ tow and tiupentine.’ ** 



The Mangostan — Garcinia mangostana, 

Tlie Mangostan, or Mangustin, is one of the most 
delicious fruits that grows ; and the tree {Garcinia 
mangostana) on which it is produced, is one of the 
most graceful and beautiful anywhere to be met with. 
It is a native of Sumatra, and also of the Molucca, or 
Spice islands, from which it has been transplantecl to 
Java, and some other parts of the eastern Archi- 
pelago. The stem, which is of a variegated brownish- 
red colour, rises to the height of about twenty feet ; 
the branches come out in regular order, and give the 
head of the tree the form of a parabola; and the 
leaves are entire, about eight inches long, and four 
broad at the middle, of a beautiful green on the upper 
side, and a fine olive on the under. The flower 
resembles that of a single rose, with some dark red 
petals. The fruit is round, about the size of an ordi- 
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nary orauffo; and has a little cap on the extremity, 
under which it is plaited into rays. The shell of the 
fruit, which is at first green, but changes to brown 
marked with yellow spots, has some resemblance to 
that of a pomegranate, but is thicker and softer, and 
the contents are more juicy. The pulp is divided 
internally by thin septa, like those in an orange, au<l 
the .seeds are lodged in the divisions. TIk- flavour of 
the pulp is said to be that of the finest grape and 
strawben-y united ; but those who have lasted the 
fruit ill perfection, and attempted to convey to others 
some idea of the impression that it had made on 
them, are not agreed as to what it resembles. Abel 
says that he and his companions were anxious to 
carry with them some precise expression of its fla- 
vour ; but after satisfying themselves that it partook 
of llie compound nature of the pine-apple and the 
peach, they were obliged to confess that it had many 
other ecpially good but utterly inexpressible fla- 
vours.” 

There are two other species of this tree. These 
are tiie Celebes mangostan {Garcinia cclebica)^ and 
the homy mangostan {Garcinia cornea). The first is 
found wild in the woods of Celebes, near Macassar, 
whence it has been transplanted to Amboyna, J ava, 
and other places; but the fruit, which is rather larger 
ilian that of the true mangostan, does not always 
ripen. The corneous species is found in the high 
•remote mountains of Amboyna; it is a lolly tree, 
though not of very great diameter. The fruit is sp 
excellent as nearly to equal the tnie mangostan. The 
wood is very hard, heavy, and tough, and of the 
colour of horn, from which latter circumstance the 
specific name is given to it 
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The Durion — Durio zibethimis. 

The durion, which is pretty freiierally difTused over 
the south-east of Asia, is accounted next to the inan- 
^ostaii ; and, in the opinion of some, is superior to it 
However excellent the taste may be, the durion is 
revolting to those unaccustomed to it ; for it has a 
strong smell, which is said to arise from sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Yet this quality is soon forgotten, after 
the pdate becomes familiar with it Though of the 
most ijiptritious quality, and the most dainty taste, 
the durion never palls upon the appetite or injures 
the digestion : its effects are directly opposite. 

The tree whicb» produces the durion is about the 
size, and something in the form, of a pear-tree ; but 
the leaves are ii^Jliiape like those of the cherry, only 
thqy, are entire an4 smooth at the edges. The ilowers 
are large, and of a yellowish white. The fruit is 
large, — ^in some of the species as large as a man’s 
head; and, externally, it is not unlike the bread-fruit. 
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It has a hard rind, covered witli warts and tubercles. 
Wh II ripe, it becomes of a brownish yellow, and 
opens at the top. It must then be eaten fresh from 
the tree, as it putritics in less than twenty-four 
hours. 

Internally, the fruit contains five lar^c longitudinal 
cells, in each of which are the se.eds, alxiiit the size 
of pi paeon’s eggs, and from one to four in ouch cell. 
The I'cmainder of the cells is filled with the pulp, 
which is the delicious part of the fruit. It is of the 
( insistence of thick cream, of a milk-white colour, 
highly nutritious, and blending the flavour and qua- 
lities of a delicate animal substance with the cool 
acidity of a vegetable. This compound flavour is 
peculiarly its own, and cannot be imitated by any 
process of cookery. The Spanish Mangia bianco, 
pullets’ flesh distilled with vinegar, is said to come 
the nearest to it. 

The diirion is a particular favourite with the 
natives of the Eastern archipelago; and there are 
many varieties of it. They all, however, belong 
to three principal ones : — ^The Borneo durion is 
found in the island after which it is named. It 
grows to so great a size, that one fruit is a load for a 
man. The Cassomha, which has a smoother rind, is 
more orange in the colour, more elongated in the 
shape, and contains fewer seeds and more pulp. The 
Babi is a small, but very delicious sort. The kernels 
or seeds of the durion, when roasted, have nearly the 
same taste as chesnuts. It has not been found in a 
wild state; but in the countries where it will grow 
and ripen at all, it is easily cultivated. So highly is 
it esteemed, that it is the most costly fruit in the 
archipelago — a single durion being worth more than 
a dozen of the choicest pine-apples. 

The LaTiAehy and the Jamlee, fruits of Sumatra, 
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are esteemed most liif^hly by the natives— the former 
next to the durion. 



The Malay Apple — Eugenia malaccensis. 

This, though an inferior fruit to the durion, is 
attractive by its fragrance — its smell being that of a 
rose. TIic Malay apple belongs to a numerous genus 
of plants, there being a great number of species very 
generally diffused over the tropical countries. The 
fruit of all the species is a fleshy rind, inclosing one 
or two large seeds. The Malay apple varies in size 
from about an inch in diameter to the bigness of a 
man’s fist. The skin is yellowish, thin, and shining ; 
the nut large, and witlmut any hard shell ; and the 
pulp very wholesome and agreeable. The tree that 
produces it haa ^bfowii stem, about twenty feet high, 
very full of bi^il^lies at the top; the young leaves 
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The Jaca — Artocarpm intcgrifoHa, 

The Jaca, or Jack, grows to the same, or even to 
a larger size, than the bread-fruit of the Society 
islaiids ; but it is neither so palatable nor so nutri- 
tious. Though its specific name implies that it is 
entire* leaved, the leaves of it are sometimes found 
lobed, like those of the other. The fruit often weighs 
more than thirty pounds, and contains two hundred 
or three hundred seeds, each of them four times as 
large as an almond. December is the time when 
the fruit ripens : it is then eaten, though not much 
relished ; and the seeds or nuts also are eaten, after 
being roasted. There are many varieties of the jaca- 
tree, some of which can hardly be distinguished from 
the seedling variety of the true bread-fruit. The fruit, 
and also the part of the tree on which it is produced, 
varies with the age. When the tree is young, the 
fruit grows from the twigs ; in middle age, it grows 
from the trunk ; and when the tree gets old, it grows 
from the . roots. The sort called the fihampa^k is 
more esteemed than the common Jack, or Nangka. 

2 N 2 
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Langan. 

Litchi — Dimocarpus litchi , — Longan — 
Dimocarpus Ionian. 

These fruits are natives of the south of China, 
where they are held in the highest estimation. 
They iiave thence been introduced into many pails of 
the East Indies, and to tiie gardens of the curious in 
some places of Europe. John Knight, Esq., of Lee 
Castle, near Kidderminster, presented the Horti- 
cultural Society with some of the fruit tliat had 
ripened in his hot-house in 1816, and it was found 
to be as good as that which is produced in China. 
The litchi was introduced into this country by the celc- 
big^te^^arren Hastings, Esq., in 1786: the longan 
ha^ in^^duced liefore. 

^he trees bh which these fruits are produced have 
a considerable resemblance to each other, — are, in 
fact, so much i^like, that they are distinguished only 
by the flowers of the litchi being without petals, while 
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those of the loiigan have eight ; and the fruit of the 
litehi being larger, and generally of a red colour, 
while that of the longan is always brown. They arc 
moderately sized trees, with brown bark, which is 
very bright in the twigs. The leaves are large, have 
some resemblance to those of the laurel, are placed 
alternate, and hang very gracefully. The fruit is 
produced in bunches, which are pendent from the 
extremities of the twigs;, and there is a CGiisidcrable 
nuinl)er of fruit in the bunches, not close together, 
like grapes, but on stalks, the principal ones from six 
inches to a foot in length ; while those of the indivi- 
dual fruit are from one inch to two. 

Of both species there are many varieties in China, 
which differ in Ihe time of ripening, and the form 
and qualities of the fruit. In general, the litchi is 
about an inch and a half, or from that to two inches, 
in diameter, and the longan about an inch and a 
quarter ; and both are covered with small scaly pro- 
cesses, which are most prominent in the longan. 
Both fruits are covered by tough, thin, leathery 
coats, within which is the pulp, and in the inside of 
that a single brown seed. The pulp is colourless, 
semi-transparent, slightly sweet, and very grateful to 
the taste. The Chinese prefer the longan, to which 
they ascribe medicinal qualities ; but Europeans give 
the preference to the litchi, probably on ac^couiit of 
its larger size, and the greater beauty of its colour. 
The litchi is often brought to this country in a dried 
state, in which, though the pulp be much diminished 
in size, it retains a very considerdble portion of its 
original flavour. From the Ix'aiity and flavour of 
these fruits, and the perfection to which they have 
been brought in this country, in all cases where they 
have had a fair trial, it is by no means unlikely that 
they may become common as hot-house fruit. 

^ ^ 2n 3 
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The Jujube {Zizyphus jujuba) belongs to the 
very numerous jrenus of the buckthorns (Rhamni), 
It is found ill the south of Europe ; but nowhere is 
it broug’ht to so much perfection as in China, where 
there are upwards of sixty kinds, all of them hip^hly 
esteemed. In the opinion of Mr. Lindley, (Trans. 
Hor. Soc., V. 123,) the Chinese jujube mig^ht be 
fruited in greenhouses in England, with a very mode- 
rate degree of artificial heat. 

The Kaki, or Chinese Date-plum (Diospyrus kaki), 
is a tree of a middle size, bearing a fruit aliout the 
size of an apple, of a reddish orange colour, and 
with a very luscious, brownish, semi-transparent 
pulp. The fruit of one species is dried with sugar, 
like figs. 

The LoquaU or Japanese medlar {Eriohoirya ja- 
ponica), is a large tree, producing a fine fruit, having 
much the flavour of an apple. The fruit grows in 
clusters, is of an oblong shape, and about the size of 
a small plum. The tree is very handsome, and bears 
the open air in this country, if the winter be not too 
severe. It was first introduced from Japan in 1787. 
It has produced fruit in England. 



Chapter XIl. 


FRTJITJ? OF THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. BREAD-FRUIT ; 
HOG-PLUM. — NEW FRUITS OF AUSTRALIA. — CON- 
CLUSION. 



The Bread-Fruit — Artocarpus incUa, 

The bread-fruit, originally found in the south-eastern 
parts of Asia and the islands of the Pacific, though 
now introduced into tlie tropical parts of the western 
continent, and the West India islands, is one of the 
most interesting, as well as singular productions ot 
the vegetable kingdom. There are two species of it : 
the bread-fruit, pro])erly so called {Artocarpus in- 
cisa), with the leaves deeply gashed or divided at the 
sides, w'hich grows chiefly in the islands ; ai^d the 
Jack fruit, or Jaca tree {Artocarpus integrifolia), 
with the leaves entire, which grows chiefly on the 
main land of Asia. The latter has been already 
noticed. 

The bread-fruit is a beautiful as well as a useful tree; 
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the tnink rises to the height of about forty feet, and, 
in a full grown tree, is from a foot to fifteen inches 
in diameter ; the bark is ash-coloured, full of little 
chinks, and covered by small knobs ; the inner bark 
is fibrous, and used in the manufacture of a sort of 
cloth ; and the wood is smooth, soft, and of a yellow 
colour. The branches come out in a horizontal 
manner, the lowest ones about ten or twelve feet 
from the ground; and they become shorter and 
shorter as they are nearer the top: the leaves arc 
divided into seven or nine lobes, about eighteen 
inches or two feet long, and are of a lively green. The 
tree bears male and female flowers, the males among 
the upper leaves, and the females at the extremities of 
the twigs. “When full grown, the fruit is about nine 
inches long, heart-shaped, of a greenish colour, and 
marked with hexagonal warts, formed into facets. 
The pulp is white, partly farinaceous and partly 
fibrous ; but, when quite ripe, it becomes yellow and 
juicy. The whole tree, when in a green state, 
abounds with a viscid milky juice, of so tenacious a 
nature as to be drawn out in threads. 

In the island of Otaheite and other places, where 
the bread-fruit forms the chief support of the people, 
there are, as is the case with cultivated vegetables in 
all countries, many varieties ; only two, how'ever, are 
very different from each other — that which contains 
seeds in the fruit, and that which contains none. 
The variety with seeds is much inferior to the other, 
being more fibrous, containing less farina, and not so 
pleasant to the taste ; it is, therefore, not cultivated: 
though, in cases of need, it is roasted and eaten. 

^. Whether the seedless sort has been produced wholly 
cultivation it is not easy, and would not be of 
linxK^ importance, to ascertain : it is the one culti- 
vated in the South Sea islands ; it was originally 
found only there ; and the tree was not in much 
tepute till these islands were discovered. 
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The bread-fiTiit coiitinueR productive for about 
eight months of the year : such is its abundance, that 
two or tliree trees will suffice for a man’s yearly sup- 
ply, a store being made into a sour paste, called 
make in the islands, which is eaten during the uu])ro- 
ductive season. The planting of the seedless variety 
is now saved, as the creeping rooJ:s send up suckers 
which soon grow to trees. When the fruit is roasted 
till the outside is charred, the pulp has a consistency 
not very unlike that of wheaten bread ; and the taste 
is intermediate between that of bread and roasted 
chesiiuts. It is said to be very nourishing, and is 
prepared in various ways. 

The timber of the bread-fruit, though soft, is found 
useful in the construction of houses and boats ; the 
male flowers, dried, serve for tinder ; the juice answers 
for bird-lime and glue ; the leaves for packing and for 
towels ; and the inner bark, beaten together, makes 
one species of the South Sea cloth. 

The earliest account of the bread-fniit is by Cap- 
tain Dampier, in 1688. “ The bread-fruit,” says this 
navigator, “ grows on a large tree, as big and high 
as our largest ap])le trees ; it hath a spreading head, 
full of branches, and dark leaves. The fruit grows on 
the boughs like apples ; it is as big as a penny loal^ 
when wheat is at five shillings the bushel ; it is of a 
round shape, and hath a thick tough rind. When the 
fruit is ripe, it is yellow and soft, and the taste is 
sweet and pleasant. The natives of Guam use it for 
bread. They gather it when full grown, while it is 
green and hard ; then they bake it in an oven 
which scorchetli the rind, and maketh it black.; but 
they scrape off the outside black crust, and there 
remains a tender thin crust ; and the inside is soft, 
tender, and white, like the crumb of a penny loaf. 
There is neither seed nor stone in the inside, but all 
of a pure substance, like bread. It must be eaten 
new, for, if it be kept above twenty-four hours, it 
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harsh and choky, but it is very pleasant before 
it is too stale. This fruit lasts in season eight months 
in the year, durinf^ which the natives cat no other sort 
of bread kind. I did never see of this fruit any 
where but here. The natives told us, that there is 
plenty of this fruit growings on the rest of the 
Ladrone Islands ; and 1 did never hear of it any- 
where else.” 

The scientific men who aecomj)anied Captain Cook 
in his voyages, came home with the most enthusiastic 
ideas of the bread-fniit. Dr. Solander calls it “ the 
most useful vegetable in the world,” and urges that 
no expense should Ihj spared in its cultivation. The 
mere idea of bread, the most valuable food of man, 
growing spontaneously, was doubtless calculated to 
excite attention — almost, perhaps, as strongly as the 
subsequent description of the poet 

The bread-tree, which, without the ploughshare, yields 
The uiircap’d harvest of unfurrow’d fields, 

And bakes its unadulterated loaves 
Without a furnace in unpurchased groves. 

And flings off famine from its fertile breast, 

A priceless market for the gathering guest*.” 

A tree, of the value and easy culture of which so 
very encouraging accounts were given, could not hut 
attract the notice of the public generally, and more 
especially of those colonists of Great Britain who 
lived in a climate warm enough for its cultivation. 
An application to be furnished with plants of the 
bread-fruit tree was accordingly made to his late 
Majesty by the planters and others interested in the 
West Indies, and it met with a favourable reception. 
The Bounty, a vessel of about two hundred and fif- 
teen tons burthen, was fitted u]) for a voyage to 
Otaheitc. Lieutenant (afterwards Admiral) Bligh, 
who hatl accompanied Cook on his last voyage, and 
shewn himself an officer of great talents, enterprise, 

Byron* 
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and bravery, was appointed to tlie command. In 
addition to the crew of the vessel, two men were 
appointed, at the reconimendatioii of Sir Joseph 
Banks, to take immediate charge of the procuring, 
shipping, and tending of the plants. 

The Bounty was skilfully htted up for her intended 
purpose. A large cabin l>etwecn decks, in mid- 
ships, was prepared for the reception ol the plants. 
This had two large skyligiits on the top for light ; 
three scuttles on each side for ventilation of air, 
and a double bottom ; an upper oiie of timber on 
which to place the pots and tubs containing the 
plants, which w'as drilled full of holes to allow esca|je 
to the superiluous water wdiieh might have injured 
them by stagnation — and a leaden one upon the lower 
deck, in which the w ater that ran through the other 
w-as collected, and from which is was conducted by 
a leaden pipe at each corner, into casks below for 
future use. 

Thus prej)ared, the vessel put to sea about the 
middle of November, 1787, but w'as beat about and 
baffled by contrary winds, so that the voyage was 
not comincnced till the 23d of December. The in- 
structions given to Lieutenant Bligh were full and 
explicit. He was to resort to those places in the 
Society Isles where Captain Cook had stated that the 
bread-fruit tree was to be found in the greatest luxu- 
riance, and tbei’e procure as many plants as the vessel 
could carry ; alter which he was to proceed with them 
to the West Indies with all possible exiiedition. 

The commander sailed ffrst ibr Teneriife, and 
thence for the south of America, intending to enter 
the Pacific by the passage of Cape Horn. But the 
storms of that inhospitable region beat him back; 
and lie was forced tg bear away ibr the Cape of Good 
Hope, and reach the Society Islands on the side of 
New Holland. This voyage, which had occupied 
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ten months, terminated on the 25th of October, b 
the arrival of the liounty at Otuheite. 

No time was lost in putting the instnictions iiit< 
execution. The young shoots that sprung from th 
lateral roots of the bread-fruit trees were taken up 
with balls of earth, where the soil was moist; am 
this operation was continued till they were in posses 
sion of one thousand and fideen live )>Iants, secuirec 
in seven hundred and seventy-four pots, thirty -iiim 
tubs, and twenty-four boxes. ’j\) coin]>lete this cargt 
took them till the 3d of April, 1789; and Bligt 
sailed on the 4th, passing from Otaheite through tlu 
group of islands, and bidding adieu to the natives, 
with whom he and his crew liad heeu on the inosl 
friendly terms during their slay. 

Hitherto there laid been no perils to contend with 
but those of the sea ; but when four and twenty days 
had elapsed, and they were, of course, far from any 
land, a new scene took place, which frustrated for a 
time the bounty of the government and the skill oi 
the commander. Under the cloak of fidelity, a mu- 
tiny had been forming of a very determined and 
extensive nature; and so well had the rnutineers 
disguised their iritentious, that not one but those 
who were in the plot had the slightest suspicion of it. 

The known bravery of Lieutenant Bligh made the 
mutineers afraid to attack him awake; and so, on the 
morning of the 28th of April, he wa.s seized while 
asleep in his bed, by a band of armed traitors, and 
hurried upon deck in his .shirt; and, on coming ther(% 
he found the master, the gunner, one of the master's 
.mates, and Nelson tiie botanist, who had been with 
him under Cook, confined in the fore liatchway, and 
guanled by sentinels. The launch was hoisted ; and 
such individuals as the mutineers did not like, were 
ordered to quit tlie ship, and forced if they refused 
lOr hesitated. . Eighteen individuals out otibe forty- 
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six remained true to the commander; and one of 
them, Mr. Samuel, the clerk, contrived to save Mr. 
Blip^hV commission and journals ; but he failed in 
attemptinfr to procure Hligh’s surveys, drawings, 
and remarks during fifteen years, which were ex- 
ceedingly valuable, and the time-keeper. Four of 
the men, who kept their allegiance, w'fM*e detained 
by the mutineers contrary to their wishes. The cause 
of this singular mutiny, for which none of the usual 
motives could very well account, could not with cer- 
tainty be known ; but it was generally supposed that 
the instigator was Mr, Christian, one of the master’s 
mates. Bligh himself says, in his most interesting 
account of this voyage and mutiny, “ It will natu- 
rally be asked what could be the cause of this revolt? 
In answer, lean only conjecture that the mutineers 
had flattered themselves with the hope of a happier 
life among the Otaheituns than they could possibly 
enjoy in England.’* 

Thus, after tliey had made certain of the successful 
termination of an enterprise which was looked upon 
with a great deal of interest, both in a scientific and 
an economical point of view-, Bligh was disappointed 
— and he and his i'aithful associates were sent adrift 
upon the wide ocean, in an open boat, wdth only an 
hundred and fifty pounds of bread, a few pieces of 
pork, a little wine and rum, a quadrant and compass, 
and a few other implements of navigation. But they 
were undaunted, and they were skilful ; and though 
they had hard weather to contend with, they reached 
Tofba, one of the Friendly Islands. But as the people 
there were as treacherous, though not quite so sug- 
cessfid in their treachery, as their former shipmates, 
they again put to sea, and stooil for New Holland, 
which they reached in safety; rested for a little, and 
got a supply of provisions. From New Holland they 
again sailed in the direction of the Eastern Archipe- 
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la^o; and, after sufrerin^r the ^reaWst fatip:uc, bein^ 
exposed to the full action and vicissitudes of the ele- 
ments, and forced for some time to bear famine, they 
reached the Dutch settlemeut of Coiipaiig, in the island 
of Timor, without the loss of one individual by disease ; 
though they had traversed at least five thousand miles 
of sea. Nay, so ardent was Bligh as a seaman, that, 
amid all those perils, he was occupied in making 
some very valuable obseivations. 

The Dutch governor of Coupang shewed them 
every attention ; and, from the care that was taken of 
them, twelve were enabled to return to England. 
Though the adventure had failed, evcM*y body was 
disposed to bestow all praise on the adventurer; and 
he was promoted to the rank of captain, and appointed 
to the command of his Majesty's sliip iVovidence, 
in order to repeat the voyage. 

The Providence, with the Assistant, a small ship 
in company, sailed on the 3d of August, 1791. His 
instructions were to procure the bread-fruit trees for 
the West Indies, and, on his return, to examine the 
passage between the north of New Holland and New 
Guinea — which, in his former voyage in the Bounty, 
he had been the first to navigate. 

On the 9th of April, 1792, they reached Otaheite; 
and, by the 17tb of Jnly, they were ready to leave 
the island, having on board twelve hundred and 
ei^hty-one tubs and pots of plants, all in the finest 
condition. There was no mutiny on this voyage; 
but the passage between New Holland and New 
Guinea was dangerous ; and it was the 2d of October 
before the captain reached his old friends at Coupang. 
He remained there for a week, replacing with plants 
from that island those that had died on the voyage ; 
and then he came to the Atlantic by the Cape of 
Good Hope, which he contrived to pass so closely 
as never to have a lower temperature than sixty-one 
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On the 17th of September, he anchored at St. 
Helena, collected there a number of trees, and among 
others the akee; and, leaving twenty-three bread- 
fruits, and some other valuable plants, he sailed, and 
reached St. Vincent on the 23d of January, 1793— 
where he. left, with Dr. Anderson, the superintendent 
of ftie Botanical Garden, three iliundrei! and thirty 
three bread-fruit trees, and two hundred and eleven 
fruit trees of other kinds, receiving at the siune time 
nearly ftve hundred tropical plants for the Botanical 
Garden at Kew. From St. Vincent, Captain Bligh 
sailed for Jamaica, where he left three hundred and 
forty-seven bread-fruits, and two hundred and seventy- 
six others, which were a selection of all the finest 
fruits of the east. Some of the plants were also left 
on the island of Grand Cayman; and the shi]^ liiially 
came to the Downs on the 2d of August, 1TO3. 

But, after all the peril, hardship, and expense thus 
incurred the bread-fruit tree lias not, hitherto at least, 
answered the ex])ectations that were entertained. The 
banana is more easily and cheaply cultivated, comes into 
bearing much sooner after being planted, beas more 
abundantly, and is Ixitter relished by the negroes. 
.The mode of projiiigating the bread-fruit is not, in- 
deed, difticult ; for the planter has only to lay bare one 
of the roots, and irioimd it witli a spade, and in a short 
space a shoot comes up, which is soon fit for removal. 

Europeans are much fonder of the bread-fruit thah 
negroes. They consider it as a sort of dainty, and 
use it either as bread or in puddings. When roasted 
ill the oven, the taste of it resembles that of a pota- 
toe, but it is not so mealy as a good one. 

The Otaheitb Hog Pjuum — Spondias cytJierea. 

The tree which bears this fruit is large and grace- 
ful, rising to the height of fifty feet, spreading and 
shadowy. The fruit is oval, of considerable size, a 
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fine poklen yellow when ripe, very smooth, disagree- 
able to the smell, but haviiifr a fieshy pulp, and a 
^reat stone covered with fibres, which penetrate the 
flesh. It is peculiarly flcr‘^teful from its coolini*:, and, 
at the same time, aromatic qualities ; and its flavour 



The Otaheitc Hog Plum — (^Spondieu cgtherca). 

very much resembles that of the pine-apple. It is a 
very beautiful tree when in Iruit The leaves are ol 
a dark clear careen, among which the siiiuotli fruit 
hangs in clusters, like burnished gold. 

The fruits which have been yet discovered in Aiis- 
tfalia are neither i-emarkable nor numerous. Mr. 
Cunningham, who accompanied Captain King in his 
survey of the -coast of that immense I'egion, has, 
however, just sent home sonic curious specimens of 
fruit, which ai*e thus described to us. 

Limomia Austbalis. 

The Australian lime is a small green fruit, having 
the form and flavour of the lime. The tree is very 
green; -the leaves lanceolate, with one or two slight 
notches in the edsre. Tliere is a long, stiff, and 
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pointed green spine at the insertion of each leaf. This 
was lately discovered at Moreton Hay; the flower has 
not been seen. 

Lissantue Sapida. 

The Australian cranberry is a handsome bush, 
from six to nine feet high ; it grows in forest lands 
near the Bine .IMountains ; the' flowers are hand- 
some ; and tlic berries of a very deliciUe peach- 
blooin colour, liaving something of the consistency 
and taste of the Siberian crab. 

Castanospermum Australe. 
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callrH tht* chef^ut hmn. wac laU*ly found hv Mr. 
Ciinninirlmni ufxni the hanks of the HrisJ>ane nv«T. 
in M(»rt'ton lhi\, New South Wales, It is the pro- 
duce of a lar»-e and hanclsonie tree, which heion^s to 
a new nucl uiidescrihed ^enus, thotig-h in some parti- 
culars it. seems allied to Rohhiia, Tlie leaves are 
piimalcd, \ipon ioinr footstalks; the leaflets entire, 
and there is a teriniiuil one. The flowers, which are 
papilionaceous, are prof/iieeff af Uiv hn-ics of the 
leaves in considerable numbers, not unlike those* of 
the Itohinia hutpida. These flowers are succeeded 
by pods, very larp:e, hard, and of a brownish, nr ciri- 
iiamim colour. Tlu'se ynwls contain a variable num- 
ber of roundish seeds oi beans, comjn essetl on the 
one side, and covered with a thin loose shell of a 
chesiiut colour ; when roasted, they have very much 
the flavour of chesuuts; and in a country where 
edible fruits of inditrenous growth are few, they are 
at least a curiosity. 


We have thus completed a rapid sketcli of the 
various fruits of the world. As the commerce of 
mankind increases, the number of those valuable sub- 
stances which we may secure to ourselves by cultiva- 
tion will increase also ; and, at the same time, we 
shall diffuse our own vegetable productions over the 
globe. In New South Wales the gardens of the 
settlers are filled with the plants which they culti- 
vated in their native country. Coloiii/.atioit univer- 
sally produces this gotxl ; and thus the intercourse 
of mankind may in time make the world fine vast 
garden, in which all the blessings of a bounteous 
Providence shall be natundised, as far as climate, 
or the science of man, can render those plants com- 
mon to all, which were originally the property of a few. 


Ldndoa^iJrintad by W. Clowes, Slamford-street. 






